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H'^FIERE  goes  more,  much  more,  to  the  making  up  of  an 
historian,  than  Mr.  D'Israeli  seems  to  dream  of.  To  have 
been,  through  a  pretty  considerable  term  of  years,  a  diii^nt 
discusser  of  Ana,  a  mighty  hunter  of  Memoirs  and  Memoranda, 
an  inquisitive  amateur  of  Diaries  and  Correspondences,  may 
qualify  an  industrious  person  for  a  collector,  but  will  be  found, 
in  the  end,  to  have  done  but  little  towards  the  furnishing  of  an 
accomplished  writer  of  history.  Neither  is  it  by  any  means 
an  advantageous  preparation  for  the  higher  tasks;  since  the 
accumulation  and  arrangement  of  details,  tends  to  habituate 
the  mind  to  inferior  operations, — to  a  sort  of  index-making,  a 
subsidiary  and  subservient  labour,  not  merely  distinct  from,  but 
at  variance  with,  that  vigorous  exercise  of  the  lofiier  faculties, 
that  is  demanded  for  the  selection,  comparison,  and  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  materials  of  history.  We  admit  that  these  minor 
inquisitions  have  their  value,  and  that  they  may  frequently 
throw  a  very  strong  light  on  doubtful  or  diilicglt  points;  but, 
indispensable  ns  they  may  be  for  the  pur|)08ca  of  illustration^ 
they  are  perverteil  from  tpeir  true  and  proper  use,  when,  from 
auxiliaries,  they  arc  rais^nl  into  principals,  and  occupy  tha 
place  of  leading  events  and  major  circumstances. 

The  pro|)er  sources  of  authority  for  the  great  outlines  of 
history,  are  to  be  found  in  public  records  and  oflBcial  doau- 
ments;  — sources,  wc  allow,  liable  to  occasional  suspicion,  and 
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not  untVequenliy  ilemaiulin^jj  much  clucitlation,  both  argumcn- 
talivc  and  comparative,  hut  still,  the  most  available  anil  trust- 
woi  lliy  monuments  of  national  story.  With  respect  to  all  that 
comes  to  hand  in  the  ^hape  of  personal  memoir  or  private 
information,  t!u‘  j>rohal)ilities  of  corruption  are  indefinitely 
multiplied :  malice,  self-love,  interest,  ail’ection,  individaal 
ciiuracter,  with  a  thousand  other  peculiarities,  essential  or  ad¬ 
ventitious,  mingle  and  efi’ervcsce,  and  their  subsidence  pro¬ 
duces,  as  it  may  chance,  a  neutral,  a  nauseous,  or  a  noxious 
de)U)bite.  It  may  happen  that,  from  these  dubious  and  uncer¬ 
tain  processes,  there  shall  occasionally  be  obtained,  the  only 
clew  to  the  true  understanding  of  some  cardinal  point  of  his¬ 
toric  narrative, — of  some  strange  and  apparently  unmotived 
transaction  ;  but  it  will  more  commonly  occur,  that  gossipping 
tales,  inventions  or  exaggerations,  the  hearsay  ob  the  inarkct- 
plnce  or  the  tattle  of  the  ante-chamber,  will  usurp  the  place  of 
sound  and  original  information. 

'I'u  deal  with  all  these  matters  fairly  and  discreetly,  it 
obviou'*,  that  powers  of  a  higher  order  are  required;— a  strong 
and  clear  head;  a  mind,  not  only, of  native  shrewdness  and 
discernment,  but  practised  in  sifting,  balancing,  and  applying 
the  various  kinds  anil  tiegrees  of  evidence;  an  impartial  tem¬ 
per;  a  lucid  and  nervous  style.  In  all  these  particulars,  Mr.' 
IVlsrarli,  in  oiir  view,  comes  somewhat  short  of  that  line  on 
the  scale  of  excelh'nco,  w  hich  may  be  taken  ns  the  mark  oi' 
average  skill  in  historical  composition.  We  shall,  how'ever, 
decline  the  task  of  following  him  through  his  details  and’ autho¬ 
rities;  the  more  especially,  since  he  lias,  witli  respect  lo  the 
latter,  mlopted  a  plan  which,  although  it  may  be  well  enough  > 
suited  to  his  own  purpose  and  convenience,  is  but  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  secure  tlie  confidence  of  his  readers, 

*  With  regard  to  my  authorities*,  he  informs  us,  ‘  1  have  not 
chosen  lo  cover  the  margins  with  perpetual  references  for  facts  with, 
which  few  leaders  are  unacquainted,  and  to  books  too  well  known  to 
require  a  transcription  of  their  titles.  Whenever  my  narrative,  oc 
my  opinions,  arc  founded  on  manuscript  information,  1  have  scrupu¬ 
lously  registered  the  authorities.' 

W  c  arc  loo  thoroughly  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  writers, 
and  more  pariiciilarly  of  parly-writers  like  Mr.  D’Israeli,  to 
be  iinjH)sed  on  by  such  palpable  evasion  ns  this.  There  are 
Ollier  metheds  of  faUifying  history,  than  the  gross  and  ou^- ^ 
rageous  uii>-citation  of  its  records;  and  dexterous  men  hfive; 
availed  themselves  ol  those  inystilying  processes  in  furtherance^ 
of  their  objects,  sometimes  with  miscliievous  effect.  Happily^ 
wc  auliciputc  no  such  result  from  the  unskilful  partizanship  of 
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ITlsi'fiVlTl  t)f  Chlif  lts  Li  Ac* 

th^  pfttMit  His  nnth^sbip  \i  tff  tftb  ti* 

qmtlitT,  liis  ^Vie  ajid  fWsoiihig  Att  6f  a  Mtii  tbtt  related, 
the  nnfiirtuS  fftsk  of  canoniilwg  (he  fifst  ClirtHcs,  Vincfiti(tirt|J 
ili('  patriotism  of  Buckingham,  and  darkening  (lie  bright 
of  Hampden.  Ilis  preface  is  a  singular  and  rather  amusing 
proihiclion ;  distinguisheil  by  very  sufficient  self-complacencyt 
by  sundry  coarse  and  incfiective  criticisms  on  Harris  and  Bfo- 
die,  and  by  a  bold  eulogy  on  the  *  sagacity  *  and  ‘  indifKerenfce* 
iA'  Hume.  Tlie  first  is  denounced  as  a  practiser  of  ‘  mean  and 
‘  drslngcnuons  afls';  and  Mr.  Brodie,  after  being  designate 
as  a  ‘  Scotch  covenanter’,  is  abused  ihf  langnnge  d?#- 

tingnwhod  by  elegance  atid  humour. 

‘  The  historian  cannot  boast  of  the  skill  of  the  executioner  .of 
Charles,  wlio  at  least  performed  his  evil  task  with  the  dexterity  of  a 
master.  With  such  warmth  and  such  bitterness,  one  might  have 
expected  at  feast  an  animated  narrative ;  yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  mriy 
still  ho  accepted  as  authentic  hrst'ory,  should  (here  still  remain  sOiiM 
Knmpors  of  that  secret  sociefy  of  ^hrich  we  used  to  hear  soiYicthhrig 
in  our  youth ;  and  in  that  case,  we  would  hail  Mr.  Brodre  as  tha 
historiographer  of  **  The  Calves-hcad  Club.’** 

Mr.  ITIsradi  does  not  stop  here :  iic  bag  been  tparlcss 
enough  to  break  a  lanco  or  two  with  Mr.  IlaUam.  In  one 
instmice,  be  rebukes  Mr.  H.  for  venturing^'  w  itli  reliereace  to 
Ikickinghain^s  impeachment,  tousmiidc  that  many  of  its  articles’ 
‘were  probably  well  founded.’  ^  Probably  \  sententiomly  ob* 
serves  Mr.  m., 


*  i§  a  term  of  nullity  in  historical  evidence ;  it  includes  neither  the 
labfiur  of  research,  nor  the  force  of  argument;  it  is  the  Cypher  Af 
prejudice,  which,  placed  by  on  unit  of  fact,  g^vcllg  out  iiHo’a  mighty 
sum  what  in  itself  is  of  very  small  amount.' 

‘Ibis  was  lofty’ — ‘this  is  Ercles’  vein.’  Who  but  Will 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Ilallam,  helpless  and  trembling  iu  the 
grasp  of  his  antagonist !  There  is,  however,  an  old  proverb 
that  might  have  given  Mr.  D'Psraeli  it  cautionary  hint  to‘ 
l)e\varc  of  pelting  his  adversary  too  unttirrcifidly,  since  he  Hitn- 
svlf  lies  open  to  a  sex’ere  retaliation.  Without  danVassing 
'•olumes  ibr  multiplied  evidences,  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with- a  reference  tb  the  character  of  Hampden,  as  a  mo^  sick^ 
erting  spechnen  of  determined,  though  imprtththf  nlhdbuV!  It 
is  stircharged  with  hints'  and  inuendoe^,  with  gueiseK^  flticf 
glbtses,  and  pctx'ersions,  all  rending  to  urfdbrmTfrt  tHi#  flhrf 
Ertglisli  ffieling  that  exults  in  the  stintless  finhe^bf  HaUitlfl'dll* 
a^  a  Uaiibnal*  dl^itinction.  *  The^  ihtetitlbHk  df  meh'*',  we  WV 
sigtitfichdtly  tblcf,  •  AttW  b¥ftiTAT  th'rfh  thtflr 
den  ft  strf^  by  Alimony  Wobd“to  Havfc  Weeti'^^a  <# 
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*  antKmonnrchicnl  principles’;  and  Mr.  D*I.  holds,  that  An* 
thony  is  rij;[ht ;  not  that  Anthony’s  opinion  is  worth  a  straw, 
but  because  Cromwell  and  Ham|)den  were  cousins  and  imU 
mates. 

‘  I  have  been  informed*  (writes  this  implacable  opponent  of  un¬ 
charitable  surmise)  ‘  of  papers  in  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the 
higirest  respectability,  which  will  shew  that  Hampden  had  long 
lived  in  a  state  of  civil  warfare  with  his  neighbour,  the  Sheriff  of  the 
county; — they  mutually  harassed  each  other.  It  is  probable  that 
these  papers  may  relate  to  quarrels  about  levying  the  sixpence  in  the 
pound  on  Hampden's  estate,  for  which  he  was  **  cessed."  It  is 

FROM  THF.  JEALOUSY  OF  TRUTH  THAT  WE  ARE  ANXIOUS  TO  LEARN, 
rvhriher  the  sixpence  nvr.r  r  fused  out  of  pique  to  his  old  enemy  and 
neighbour  the  Sheriff]  or  from  the  purest^  unmixed  patriotism! ! !* 

We  question  if  the  whole  ‘circumscription  and  confine’  of 
party  pamphleteering  can  proilucc  a  parallel  sample  of  dis¬ 
ingenuousness,  betraying  and  defeating  its  own  cause,  either 
from  sheer  inability  to  conceal  its  spirit  and  tem|>er,  or  from 
an  over-weening  notion  of  its  skill  in  making  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason. 

*  When  we  view  Hampden  at  the  head  of  his  Buckinghamshire 
men,  iiuriting  several  thousands  to  present  petitions,  tve  may  doubt 
whether  this  instigation  were  patriotism  or  insurrection.  His  re¬ 
peated  journeys  to  Scotland,  his  secret  conferences  at  home,  indi* 
cated  the  active  plotter!  .  ...  Is  it  possible  that  Hampden  resembled 
the  Abbe  Sieves  in  his  facility  of  drawing  up  constitutions?' 

And  this  is  the  liberal  and  equitable  gentleman  who  chastises 
Mr.  Mnllam  for  adventuring  an  opinion  that  the  charges  against 
Buckingham  were  probably  just!  In  truth,  the  ‘  cipher  of 

•  prejudice*  is  here,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  ‘  unit  of  fact.’ 
The  character  of  Pym  is  handled  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
and  loaded  with  ‘  a  suspicion  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from  the 

*  French  minisU'r’,  though  Mr.  D'Israeli  admits,  that  he  has 
forgotten  his  authority  for  the  disgraceful  imputation. 

Our  readers  are  by  this  time  aware  of  the  character  und^ 
which  this  Writer  presents  himself  to  their  observation. 
He  has,  in  common  wdth  every  citizen  of  a  free  country,  a  right 
not  only  to  his  opinions,  but  to  their  avowal,  even  though  thqr 
should  be  unfavourable  to  those  very  circumstances  which  h»tte 
enabled  him  to  put  them  forth  in  safety.  We  do  not  Quarml 
with  him  for  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts;  he  may, 
thing  we  care,  run  a  tilt  in  behalf  of  Buckingham’s  purity; 
but  let  him  abstain  from  our  Hampilens.  With  his  ^syonpih 
iHes  we  do  not  interfere;  nor  do  his  antipathies  move  uar.but, 
for  his  own  sake,  we  would  recommend  him  to  desist  from  »- 
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tru«ion  into  a  region  beyond  his  proper  sphere.  He  has 
hitherto  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  subjects  suitetl  at  once 
to  his  intellectual  range  and  to  the  popular  Uste  for  light  read¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  is  now  getting  beyond  his  last  and  awl,  and  med¬ 
dling  with  mutters  that  require  the  skilful  and  consummate 
artist. 

*  The  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Charles  the  First,  was  that  in¬ 
flexible  firmness  to  which  we  attach  the  idea  of  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Constancy  of  purpose,  perseverance  to  obtain  it,  and  fortitude 
to  suffer  for  it,  this  is  the  beautiful  unity  of  a  strong  character.  We 
should,  however,  observe,  that  this  strength  of  character  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  associated  with  the  most  comprehensive  understanding,  any 
more  than  the  most  comprehensive  understanding  is  necessarily  sup¬ 
ported  by  this  moral  force.  Hence,  the  stronger  the  character  of  the 
limn,  the  stronger  may  be  its  errors,  and  thus  its  very  strength  may 
become  its  greatest  infirmity.  In  speculating  upon  the  life  of  Charles 
the  First,  through  all  the  stages  of  his  varied  existence,  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold,  we  may  discover  the  same  intellectual  and 
moral  being.  Humiliated  by  fortune  beneath  the  humblest  of  hia 
people,  the  King  himself  remained  unchanged;  and  whether  we 
come  to  reproach,  or  to  sympathise,  something  of  pity  uud  terror 
must  blend  with  the  story  of  a  noble  mind  wrestling  with  uncon¬ 
querable  fate.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  whether,  in  this  very  oracular  and  con¬ 
fused  paragraph,  Mr.  DTsracli  does  or  docs  not  mean  to  ascribe 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence  to  Charles,  in  an  equal  degree. 
If  he  intends  to  intimate  that  the  King  possessed  great  strength 
of  character,  without  corresponding  vigour  of  understanding, 
he  has  said  nothing  more,  than  that  his  Majesty  was  a  very  ol)- 
stinnte  man ;  since  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  define  ob¬ 
stinacy  better,  than  by  qualifying  it  as  the  *  inflexible  firmness* 
of  an  inferior  intellect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  meant  to 
comprehend,  in  ‘  beautiful  unity  ’,  decided  character  and  intel¬ 
lectual  energy,  as  the  attributes  of  King  Charles,  how  is  it  to 
be  accounted  for,  that  his  whole  career  was  but  an  advance 
from  error  to  error ;  that  he  was  continually  conceding,  and  at 
the  same  time  manoeuvring  to  neutralize  or  to  recal  his  conces¬ 
sions;  that  he  disavowed  Glamorgan,  and  sacrificed  Strafford? 

Laud,  however,  is  no  favourite  with  Mr.  D’ Israeli,  His  in¬ 
gratitude  to  the  Lord-keeper  Williams,  his  subserviency  U> 
l^ckingham,  his  superstition,  his  *  uostatesman-like  quolitieSct 
bis  vindicliveness,  are  fairly  brought  out.  We  do,tipt  kuow 
bow  Uiis  matter  may  strike  Dr.  Southey;  but  to  ttfhfPtiibns 
g)>|)eared  the  most  unaccountable  of  perversionanand 
pariudities,  that  a  man  like  Laud,  personally  iind  iiiulledtia9% 
imignifleantt^mean^and  malignant  in  motive  and  ^ispmMcn, 
and  witliout,i  sotfar  as  we  can  discover,  a  single  brigntiOMU- 
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tfUcUYf  quuUt>’|  ^ImqlU  bavg  cv^r  U^p  bpUl  Mp  |is  fiu  ol^c(  qf 
pdiuirptiui).  U  b  Uuc,  thu^  tliticxveuuatiop  ot'liU  Utiliuqutncka, 
be  tob^a  ps  vihiarurcing  tlie  criuaaaiiua  iil'  bU  op|)Q- 
neau;  and  it  a^ay  he  ^'oud  jiulicy  to  iiurge,  in  ihe  Hympatby 
^)U^l)t  to  bo  uwakopcci  by  the  ilctall  ut'  IiU  aaireriiigs,  all  re* 
ajcnihrancc  of  llio  ferocious  persecutions  of  Lei^liton,  Pryaae, 
and  liaslwick.  He  it  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  preference 
of  sqch  men  ns  Laud  and  Buckingliain,  over  Williuni^,  one  qt' 
tlie  ablesit  poliiicinixs  of  his  day,  does  not  depos,e  in  favour  qf 
the  sagacity  of  Cliarlcs  the  First  in  the  csliiaatitui  of  character. 
After  all,  \\\\s  is  a  paltry  atid  inadequate  UHnle  of  dis<eus&- 
iag  questions  of  such  transcendent  importance  as  were  in¬ 
volved  ill  the  transactions  of  those  toiirful  yet  glorious  times. 
With  both  patties,  there  were  errors,  infirmities,  crimes;  hut 
on  which  siiic  was  the  maintenance  of  right?  \\  ho  were  the 
men  that  stomi  for  high  principles,  for  social  rights,  for  justidr 
and  the  law*  ?—  and  who  for  })owcr  and  privilege,  uncontrolled 
nnd  irresponsible?  If  Charles  had  conquerwl,  what  would 
Itnve  been  the  result  then,  and  what  would  be  the  slate  of  Kng- 
land  at  the  present  time?  Charles  or  the  Parliament — James 
or  William — the  Stuart  or  the  Hrunswick?  We  find  no  difli- 
culty  in  the  choice,  and  Mr.  IVIsraeli  prohahly  feels  as  little. 

We  have  connected  Mr.  Ellis’s  little  work  with  the  present 
article)  not  only  that  it  may  operate  ns  a  corrective  to  Mn 
D’lsraeli’s  admiration  of  the  ‘majestic  Clarendon’,  but  be¬ 
cause  some  time  might  elapse  before  we  could  again  direct  our 
attention  to  the  subject;  and  we  feel  it  inexpedient  to  devote  a 
separate  and  specific  article  to  a  topic  not  pat  licularly  gratify* 
ing.  It  is,  however,  of  great  iin))orlance,  that  the  character 
of  one  who  has  been  usindly  ranked  among  the  highest  and 
purest  nulhoiitics  of  English  history,  sliould  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  unilerstood,  though  the  task  may  be  iiksoines 
and  the  result  painful.  Mr.  Ellis  has  taken  up  the  matter  in  $ 
spirit  of  apparent  fairness,  and  conducted  the  investigation  with 
ability  and  much  distinctness,  lie  comes  to  llic  decided  con¬ 
clusion  : 

*  That  the  strongest  suspicions  attach  to  the  cluu'acter  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  upon  the  score  of  rapacious  and  corrupt  practices;  ainl 
that  it  is  evident,  that  such  w  as  tho  general  opinion  of  his  coptens* 
porarifs.  ,  ,,,i 

*  That  his  measures  against  the, sectaries  were  of  a  most  qruel  and 
tyrannical  nature.  i, 

‘  That  various  circumstances  of  difierent  kinds  favour  very  strongly 
tbo  belief  of  his  having  been  an  uucoiu»titutional,  and,  in  some  ^e- 
ipcctib  unprincipl^  pniiucian,  wliose  rfdigion  waa  edao,  proMily> 
PiK)r«o£.a  pcJiuc^l  kind  ^y  tlimg  qlac.  oio  ) 
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'  And,  ihnk  hi^  bhrtfa^tw  !ini  been  unjustly  favoured  By 

hhtnmnn  fVnin  tirrloiw  motive* ; — for  pntty  purposes ;  from  pity  fbr 
hrs  subsequent  misfortunes ;  from  ndmirntion  of  his  tnlentt,  and  es- 
peciftHy  of  his  historical  work;  and  from  a  just  dislike  and  contempt 
of  his  successors/ 

All  these  heads  of  accusation  are  supported  by  evidence, 
both  documentary  and  circumstantial,  making  ont  something 
more  than  a  primfi  focit  case  against  Lord  Clarendon,  and  in¬ 
ducing  the  wish,  rather  than  the  cxpccthlion,  that  a  satisfactotjr 
tmdiention  may  be  pfoduccd. 


Art.  II.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  qf  the  Rev,  David  Bofrue^  />./),.  By 
James  Bennett,  D.D.  8vo.  p]^.  itfi.  Price  Vis,  London,  1827. 

^IUCUMSTAXCES  of  a  nature  accidental  and  uuimporl- 
ant  to  our  readers,  have  occasioned  our  having  liither- 
to  delayed  to  cull  their  uttention  to  this  volume,  the  unuouncc- 
incnt  of  which  atl'ordcd  us  high  satisfaction.  After  being  al¬ 
most  satiated  with  memoirs  and  remains  of  young  men,  whose 
lives  could  afford,  at  the  best,  but  slender  materials  for  the  bio¬ 
grapher,  we  were  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  a  volume  in¬ 
tended  to  commemorate  a  life  of  more  than  ordinary  activity 
and  usefulness; — the  memoirs  of  a  man  of  commanding  cha¬ 
racter,  of  intrepid  zeal,  of  inflexible  purpose,  fi*om  the  pen  of 
an  individual  himself  occupying  un  influential  statiou  in  the 
Ciiurch,  who  was  long  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  deceased, 
and  who  would  have  access  to  all  the  sources  of  privote  in- 
furuiQlion  as  well  as  to  every  existing  ilocumcnU  \Vc  cannot  say 
that  we  feel  alto(;ether  satisfied  with  tlic  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Bennett  has  discharged  his  task ;  but  possibly  we  cx|>ccted  too 
much  ill  this  instance  from  the  Biographer.  Before  we  offer  any 
animadversions,  however,  upon  the  style  of  his  performance,  we 
shall  present  to  our  renders  un  outline  of  the  memoir.  , 

David  Bogue  was  born  in  the  year  17o0.  lie  was  a  native 
of  Berwickshire.  After  receiving,  at  the  grammar-school  oftiie 
parish  in  whicli  his  parents  resided,  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education,  he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  ho 
studied  nine  years,  and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Ho 
w’as  regularly  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  Sootiand, 
and  had  the  prospect  of  a  living.  His  not  obtaining  this,  is 
ncanmted  for  by  the  following  circumstance,  which  highly  re¬ 
dounds  to  the  credit  of  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  been  b^th 
a  pious  and  a  noble-minded  man.  ,  i ,  i 

*  It  wag  expected  that  he  would  be  presented  to  the  Hving*  of 
Coldingbam,  by  Lord  Marchmont,  the  patron. '  Btieifhe  fathif  of 
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David  bogut  had  disputed  with  bU  lordship  about  the  choice  of  a 
mmister  for  that  parish.  The  law  of  patronage  introduced  into  the 
church  of  Scotland,  or  at  least  revived  there,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  often  forced  upon  the  parislics  men  whom  the  wise  and  good 
regarded,  not  as  pastors  that  **  entered  by  the  door  into  the  sheep* 
fold,  but  as  thieves  and  robbers  who  climbed  over  some  other  way.*’ 
Such  was  the  zeal  of  Mr.  John  Bogue  of  Hally  down  against  these 
forced  settlements,  and  such  his  independence  of  spirit,  tiiat  though 
it  was  believed  Lord  Marchmont  would,  notwithstanding  the  quarrel, 
■hoa-  his  high  regard  for  the  father  by  granting  his  request  if  he 
would  ask  a  living  for  his  son,  the  good  man  could  not  be  induced  to 
try.  **  1  have  given  you  ”,  said  he  to  his  son,  **  the  best  education, 
and  you  must  now  make  your  way  in  the  world.  1  would  advise  you 
to  go  to  London,  and  1  will  provide  you  with  the  means.”  ’  pp.  17»  18. 

Dr.  Bogue  accordingly  visited  London,  where  he  became  an 
avsislant  in  three  dilVerent  schools.  In  the  first  two,  he  re* 
nmined  a  very  short  period ;  but  in  the  last,  that  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Smith,  who  preachetl  both  in  Silver  Street,  London,  and 
at  Camberwell,  lie  continued  for  some  years.  Here,  also,  he 
regularly  ofliciateil  as  a  preacher,  by  assisting  Mr.  Smith  at  both 
the  pinef’s  of  worship  just  named.  While  in  this  situation,  he 
was  invited  to  preach,  as  a  candidate,  at  the  Scotch  church  in 
Amsterdam,  fie  went  over  to  Holland  to  view  the  place  and  the 
people,  ‘as  he  detMuetl  it  right  to  take  the  affair  into  serious 
‘  consiiieration.'  He  was  soon,  however,  satisfied  that  it  be¬ 
came  him  to  decline  it ;  and  he  returned  to  his  various  duties 
in  coin:cxion  with  Mr.  Smith.  Being  invited,  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  to  supply  at  Gosport,  he  visited  that 
place,  and  eventually  took  up  his  abode  there,  being  ordained, 
as  the  pastor  of  an  Independent  Cliurch,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1777. 

I'he  chapter  of  which  this  is  an  outline,  exhibits  several 
proofs  of  the  decision  and  fervent  piety  of  l)r.  Bogue  w  hen  but 
a  vonng  man.  Bv  settling  at  Amsterdam,  he  might  have 
esca})cd  iVom  a  laborious  occupation,  and  secured  a  liberal  and 
certain  income;  but  the  spiritual  apathy  that  appeared  in  the 
people,  seems  to  have  deterred  him  from  accepting  the  station. 
The  extracts  from  his  journal  indicate  the  solicitude  he  felt  re¬ 
specting  his  personal  interest  in  C'hrist,  and  how  ardently  he 
iwpired  atlcr  practical  conformity  to  the  Divine  image.  His 
diary,  by  the  way,  is  remarkable,  as  he  was  seldom  known  to 
make  any  allusions  in  conversation  to  experimental  religion ; 
tior  was  he  suspcctetl,  wc  believe,  to  have  kept  such  a  record  of 
his  feelings.  Wc  have  an  incident  recordeil,  illustrative  of  the 
serious  habits  of  his  early  youth,  interesting  in  itself,’  but  far 
more  so  when  regarded  as  cherished  to  the  last  among  his  most 
‘hallowed  recollections. 
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*  In  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  school  where  Derid 

Isying  the  foundation  of  his  leimini?,  he  is  said  to  here  acouired 
some  pious  acquaintances,  who  nourished  in  him  ihal  fear  of , God 
which  too  often  declines  when  a  youth  of  the  best  educalioa  and 
principles  quits  the  paternal  roof.  A  little  band  in  humble  1^«9 
iiK*eting  for  social  prayer,  in  the  parish  of  Coldingham,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  young  scholar,  and  from  their  derout  exercises  he  de¬ 
rived  so  much  edification  and  delight,  that  he  cherished  the  hallowed 
remembrance  when  he  had  risen  to  esteem  and  consequence  in  the 
church  of  God.  To  a  poor  mechanic,  a  member  of  this  fellowship 
meeting,  as  it  was  called  in  Scotland,  David  Bogue  was  in  the  habit 
of  sending,  during  many  years,  small  sums  of  rooney»  which  ma* 
tcrially  alleviated  the  ills  of  poverty  in  advancing  life.  To  the  laat» 

I  know/*  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maclaurin  of  Coldingham,  **  il^at  the 
Doctor  retained  a  lively  recollection  of  these  meetings,  and  great 
att'ection  for  those  who  belonged  to  them.  I  believe  he  seldom  wrote 
to  his  relations  here,  but  he  sent  his  regards  to  Alexander  Dickson, 
blacksmith,  who  was  one  of  the  number  ;  and  1  never  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  meeting  with  him,  hut  he  made  the  kindest  ini|uiries  re¬ 
specting  the  same  individual.***  pp.  9,  10. 

\Vc  could  have  wisiied  that  some  parts  at  least  of  the  letters 
introduced  in  this  chapter,  from  some  of  Dr.  Hogue’s  college 
companions,  liad  l>een  omitted.  They  are  not  congenial  with 
that  feeling  which  we  should  like  topre^iorvc  uninterrupted  and 
uninipaired  in  reading  the  memoirs  of  such  n  man.  He,  in¬ 
deed,  is  not  to  be  considered  ns  accountable  for  the  levity  and 
folly  of  his  friends;  nor  are  to  l>e  judged  severely,  since 
we  ail  know  that  young  men,  from  mere  playfulness,  will.  In 
moments  of  confidential  intercourse  and  buoyant  excitement, 
both  sptnk  and  w  rite  in  a  manner  .confessedly  incapable  of  de¬ 
fence.  Every  one,  how’ever,  is  not  disposed  to  make  allowance 
tor  this;  and  even  those  who  are,  may  not  like  to  meet,  in  the 
life  of  a  venerable  minister,  with  any  thing  that  disturbs,  iiur  a 
moment  at  least,  the  feelings  of  hallowed  complacency  with 
which  they  dwell  u}X)n  ht^  memory. 

From  the  disgraceful  consequences  which,  in  many  instances 
flowed  from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  patronage  in  the  Scottish 
Kst«il)Hshn)ent,  the  mind  of  Dr.  Bogue  seems  to  have  been  led 
to  ln<)uiries  res|H;cling  the  scriptural  constitution  of  a  church.  He 
preached,  when  he  first  came  to  London,  in  places  belonging 
to  hi.s  own  cominiinion,  as  a  licentiate  of  tbe  Church  of  Sept- 
lund.  Dr.  Bennett  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that,  by  doing 
so,  be  may  be  regardetl  *  af  having  acted  as  a  disseiUer,  not 
^  only  from  the  Church  of  England,,  but  from  all  esta- 

*  blishmeiUs,  as  such.’  This,  however,  U  going. too  far,  i/it  be 
meant  liiat  tliought  It  may  be  true,  that  ap  JCpjUcopit- 
lidii  in  Scotland,  and  a  rrcsbyteriaii  iii  the  Souih,^by  relohiing 
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their  r^^ptclive  niocles  of  liinciphne  ftnd  worship,  virtuflily  net 

*  on  iht  princif)le  of  the  Kngrish  tUssenter,  v\7.  thnt,  not  the 
‘  vnrinble  iuhiiuiiions  of  civil  governments,  luit  the  eternal  dis- 

•  tinctions  uriruih  and  error,  Idrtn  the  Christian’s  clew  to  duty.’ 
fiut  the  impression  uliich  Dr.  Bennett  seems  desirous  to  convey, 
is,  that,  on  the  |)art  ol'  his  deceased  fVieml,  this  was  viewed  ns  a 
‘  leading  step*  towards  his  quilting  his  original  comninnion. 
\\’e  have  no  proot’  thal  Dr.  Bogue  lett  Scotland  with  any 
leelings  that  wouhl  liave  toibiddefi  him  to  otKciate  in  her  Kstn- 
hlishinent;  we  rather  think  he  wouhl  have  clone  so,  had  a 
elinrge  been  olFered  bini ;  and  once  in,  we  are  not  certain  that  he 
would  ever  vt»lunlurily  have  eoiiie  out,  from  any  repugnance 
which  he  then  had  to  ‘  a  state  establishment,  ns  such.’  fn  fact, 
though  it  would  appear,  that  lie  soon  began  to  adopt  the  senti- 
inenu  of  the  Independents,  yet,  bis  independency  seems  never 
to  iiave  acquired  a  very  riglil  character.  A  minister  of  the 
Biesbyleriun  body  is  the  only  one  who  is  inentiontnl  ns  having 
taken  part  in  bis  oi  vlinaiion  ;  he  both  olfered  the  prayer  and 
V![a\c  the  cliar^ic.  l\\o  years  uller  this,  when  in  Scotland,  his 
Biographer  informs  u>,  Mie  preaciied  in  liie  Established  I'hnrrh, 

^  for  he  xvus  rtcu^nlzed  as  a  minisUr  of'  that  communion.*  At  p. 

it  is  further  observed,  tiiat,  ‘from  the  commencement  to 
‘  the  close  of  his  pasloial  character,  lie  adopted  this  svstem’ 
(the  iiide|>endent)  ‘  as  the  only  safe  retreat  he  knew  from 
‘  greater  evils,  whicii  he  saw  raging  elsewhere^  rather  than  ns 
‘  a  chosen  dwelling  where  he  fell  himself  a  child  at  Inmie. 
^  Tlie  predilcclious  of  hU  educaliun  followed  him  through  life.’ 

I'lieso  predilections,  piobably,  prevented  his  carrying  out 
fully  and  piaclieally,  la  the  governmeni  lU  his  C'hurcii,  the 
chaiaclcrisiic  prlueiples  ol  indepeudeney.  1  le  acted,  we  have 
uiuier^toiHi,  a  goenl  deal  aiunc.  it  Is  not  insinuated,  that  he  diri 
this,  either  with  an  air  of  dictation,  or  from  a  mere  love  of  rule« 
But,  while  he  was  acting  for  tiie  people,  and  acting  well,  the 
peojde  were  not  learning  to  act  tor  themselves;  ami  to  this  very 
circumstance,  it  is  highly  probable,  much  of  that  distraction 
may  be  atlribntcd,  whicli  alliictcd  the  Society  at  Gos|>ort,  ulier 
die  sole  directing  agency  vvas  removed. 


'The  best  form  of  civil  governincnt»  il  has  been  simieiimes 
iisserud,  would  be  despotism,  provided  that  the  ilesfiot  were 
ifTt.  It  slioulil  have  been  uddeii,  provided  he  were  also 
immortal,  ll  ihi:»  perfect  being,  under  wliose  wise  arrangements 
we  should  be  so  happy,  is  to  die,  (ind  if  pow'er  is  to  revert  to 
its  original  source,  the  people  ;  it  would  soon,  we  fear,  be  seen, 
tlmt  there  is  but  one  sUp  from  a  jH'ifect  despotism  to  pei  tect 
anarchy.  In  this  case,  a  nation  would  be  called  to  the  exercise  ol' 
rights  and  tlie  discharge  of  duties,  for  which  they  were  unlitted. 
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iiy  very  circiimBtance  of  having  liyeil  under  a 
pnnc«  whcs  hy  his  enanence  in  virtue  nml  wisdom,  snvcd  them 
the  troiibie  (d'Muiiyiiig  the  principles  of  political  government, 
and  t)f  acquiring  the  habit*  of  political  action.  'Phe  suppt)sed 
ca^e  is  applicable  to  any  large  Iwd}*,  into  whose  hands  circum¬ 
stances  may  throw  the  exercise  of  power,  and  who  may  l>e  re¬ 
quired  to  act  in  concert,  without  the  superintending  agency  of 
some  binding  and  controlling  intelligence.  'Phe  question  is 
not,  how  such  a  iMnly  may  advance  under  the  commanding  in- 
dixrrce  ol  a  superior  mind;  hut,  how  it  may  l)e  disciplined 
into  such  kuowknlge  and  practices,  as  to  retain  its  strength  and 
.activity  after  that  iuHuenee  shall  be  withdrawn.  In  no  volnn- 
lary  societies,  whether  sacred  or  secular,  to  which  there  may 
come  to  be  made  a  popular  appeal,  ought  the  possibility  of  this 
to  be  forgotten,  or  the  habits  necessary  to  meet  it  to  bo  neg- 
Icctt^tL  It  will  perhaps  l)e  found,  that  tho>e  Independent 
C  hurches  continue  the  moat  permanently  united  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  in  which  their  prof(L»fsed  theory  is  most  (Pfitlnctly  under** 
stood  aiul  most  practically  recognized.  Others  may  he  loss 
li.ilde  to  little  tcmjx)rary  agitations  during  the  life-time  of  art 
individual  pastcu*,  but  they  seldom  preserve  inviolate  their  con- 
sii)teucv  and  unity  iu  passing  under  the  rule  ol  his  successor. 

Frtun  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  the  second  chapter,  we 
select  the  following  just  and  pointed  remarks,  the  latter  part  off* 
which,  more  especially,  we  i>eg  to  press  upon  the  attentioii  cuff 
those  whom  it  may  concern. 

*  When  we  consider  the  inexperienced  youth  of  many  who  are 
(•hos<‘n  ta  the  pastoral  care,  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their 
birth*  the  volafde  society  from  which  rliev  have  just  emerged,  the 
t4MiiU>ncv  of  pubHo  speaking  to  generate  vanity,  and  the  disgrace  to 
witich  it  im‘vitRhiy  exposes  the  giddy  head,  wt^are  aatonished  thiK 
(  liristian  churciies  exhibit  no  more  solicitude  for  llie  youth 'of  tlicdr 
choice,  'file  reckless  indiHerence  to  his  religious  advantages,  which 
ib  too  often  betrayed  — the  neglect  of  providing  for  him  a  suitable 
alxnle,  where  his  piety  may  be  cherished,  scandal*  avoidetl,  and  liif 
character  may  he  happily  formed  or  fixed — are  often  punished  with 
just  severilv,  bv  the  cruel  disappointment  of  their  own  dearest  hopes.* 

pp.  7H,  9. 

Thera  ig  much  in  this  part  of  the  Memoir  that  U  well 
adapted  to  iiiif)ressand  benefit  the  young  minister.  The  solemn 
feeiings  with  which  Dr.  Bogue  anticipated  hU  ordinatioa,,  ihg 
devout  CO  nsec  nation  of  himself  to  the  service  of  G4Mi,  and  th# 
ruicii  he  laid  downdor  the  regidutiou  of  his  private  and  public 
lile,  are  highly  iu&tr active.  Many  of  Dr.  nennett’s  rcinarka 
may  be  read  with  advantage.  The  followiog  {images  44ipeiur 
to  1)0,  woribyof  partkuioc  regard;  and  we  may  be  allowed*  U> 
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ihIcU  that  it  aiVords  us  pleasure  to  perceive  their  entire  coinci* 
deuce  with  our  ow  n  view  of  a  subject,  u|K)ii  which,  n  few  months 
ago,  took  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  opinion. 

*  Ch\  the  eiglith  uniiivcrsary  of  his  ordination,  he  adores  God  for 
the  good  that  was  done.  **  >Iany  are  become  attentive  to  the  word. 
Family  prayer  lias  been  set  up  this  year  in  many  houses.  Several 
have  been  admitted  members  of  the  church.  Many  are  going  on 
well  iu  the  ways  of  God,  and  more  attend  on  public  worship  than 

ever  before . As  to  my  preaching,  1  see  more  and  more,  that 

plain  and  serious  preucliing  is  most  useful.  Much  that  is  elaborate, 
is  thrown  away,”  ’ 

*  At  this  tune,'  continues  his  Biographer,  *•  he  records  the  in¬ 

creased  plainness  of  his  preaching  ;  and  w  hat  is  w  orthy  of  special  re¬ 
gard  is,  that,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  effects 
were  produced . 

•  •  •  •  •  s 

‘  These  powerful  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  deserve  the 
more  regard,  because  it  is  well  known,  that  none  but  legitimate  means 
were  employed  by  the  preacher.  Here  was  no  studied  excitement  of 
the  passions — uo  aUcinpt  to  produce  a  moral  and  spiritual  effect  by 
mere  physical  means — no  noise,  rant,  or  grimace;  but  all  W'os  ra* 
tioual,  instructive,  and  evangelical.  Tlie  special  blessing  conferred 
on  this  modcbt,  humble,  plain,  but  faithful  preacher,  just  at  the  time 
he  was  studying  plainness,  should  induce  others  to  say,  **  The  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  to  ail  that  call  upon  him.  We,  therefore,  having 
this  hope,  use  great  plainness  of  speecii."  If  the  design  of  preaching 
were  to  display  the  powers  of  the  orator,  there  might  be  danger  of 
failure  by  extreme  simplicity ;  though  even  then,  none  but  the  igno¬ 
rant  would  say,  “  we  could  speak  this while  the  discerning  hearers 
would  discover,  in  wlmt  seemed  so  easy,  an  inimitable  charm.  But 
as  tlic  aim  of  the  faithful  sei^  untuf  God  should  be,  not  to  elicit  com* 
inents  of  any  kind  upon  his  preaching,  but  to  render  them  impossible, 
by  so  presuniiug  the  truth,  that  it  shall  sw’allow  up  the  whole  atten¬ 
tion  of  tl)c  hearers,  and  annihilate  all  thoughts  of  the  medium  ol' 
communication,  what  cun  so  powerfully  contribute  to  this  end  at 
simplicity  ?  In  reading  the  evangelists,  w  e  cannot  notice  the  servants, 
for  thinking  of  their  master;  uiuT  faithless  must  that  servant  be,  who, 
when  speaking  of  such  a  theme,  would  say,  “  but  let  them  think  a 
Mttle  ol  me  too."  In  just  retribution  for  such  idolatry  of  self,  God 
has  so  ordered  things,  that  men  who  begin  with  thinking  about  their 
idol,  end  with  talking  against  him  ;  fur  there  is  nothing  iu  the  mere 
creature  that  satisftes  long.  But  he  who,  from  the  ffrst,  is  well 
please'd  to  take  hU  station  in  the  Saviour’s  shade,  may  keep  his  plact 
there, to  the  lust,  having  a  boundless  tlioiue  in  Christ  tite  cruciliedu’ 
piV  UH— lOb. 

III  178d,  Dr.  Bogiic  received  under  his  tuition  three  youag 
raeii,  intended  for  the  ministry  ;  and  the  third  chapter  of  tbe 
Momoir  oontains  on  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  .of  the 
Gospoi  t  Acodcmyi  with  various  animadversions  on  the  Tutor’s 
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mode  of  in*truction.  It  owed  it*  existence  to  the  sitg);teft(fon 
and  liberality  of  Georp;e  Welch,  Ksq.,  an  opulent  banker  of 
London,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  or  in  connexion  with  only 
another  individual,  supported  already  one  or  two  institutions 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  numl>er  of  students  utulor  Mr.  Bogue 
soon  increased.  At  one  time,  ten  were  added  by  the  muiii* 
ficcnce  of  Robert  Haldane,  luq.  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  eflPorta 
of  the  Hampshire  Association.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  those  who  were  iiUtndod  for  its  agents, 
were  placet!  under  Mr.  Bogue’s  tuition,  preparatory  to  their 
entering  on  active  service.  This  further  increased  the  number 
of  students,  and  considerably  changed  the  character  of  the  se¬ 
minary.  There  were  always,  however,  some  on  the  original 
foundation,  which  contemplated  the  supply  of  our  own  churches. 
Several  useful  and  valuable  ministers  proceeded  from  this  in¬ 
stitution  ;  and  its  importance  was,  perhaps,  principally  felt  by 
the  county  in  which  it  was  established. 

The  fourth  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  rise  and  eatfw 
blishinent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Of  tbit  institit- 
lion,  Dr.  Bogue  has  often  been  regarded  ns  the  i^arent.  His 
claims  to  this  honour  would  seem  to  be  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  any  other  man  ;  although  it  would  be  diflRailt,  we  imagine, 
to  determine,  xvhose  was  the  mind  that  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  bcitcvolent  confederacy,  and  put  forth  the  first  impulse 
which,  communicating  itself  to  other  minds,  led  at  length  to  its 
formation.  We  arc  not  ourselves  anxious  to  ascertiiin  the 
poinL  Human  nature  is  so  ready  to  worship  any  thing  but 
God,  liiat  He  often  sees  fit  to  conceal  from  our  knowledge  the  in¬ 
struments  whom  he  inspires  with  any  magnificent  purpose;  at 
he  formerly  hid  from  the  Israelites  the  sepulchre  of  Moses.  Dr. 
Bogue,  indeed,  three  years  before  the  rise  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  seems  not  only  to  have  thought  on  the  subject,  but  to 
have  made  a  public  effort  to  excite  tlie  attention  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  world.  In  1792,^  he  preached  at  Salters'  Hall,  London, 
before  the  Correspondent  Board  of  the  Society  in  Scotland,  in¬ 
corporated  by  royal  charter,  for  propagating  Christianity  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  As  the  Society  contemplated  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  to  other  nations,  at  well  ns  its  difliitioti 
in  our  own,  the  Preacher  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance 
to  depict  the  moral  condition,  and  to  urge*  the  clainit  of  the 
heathen.  In  September  1794,  he  published  In  the  EvangdlCfll 
Magazine,  ‘  An  Address  to  Evangelical  Dissenters  who  praC- 
*  tisc  Infant  BapUtm,’  which  awakened  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  mainly  tended,  perhaps,  to  induce  their  Jtib« 
sequent  and  consolidated  effort.  A  few  mootha  oiterwanAtrM 
a  meeting. heki  iit  Red  Croaa  Street  Library,  jL(>ild#n9  sefTeftl 
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iff  the  pnncipn!  ministers  of  the  mctro]K)lts  find  their  mioth’ 
stronply  drawn  to  ti»e  siihirrt,  by  a  conversation  on  a  recent 
iniblicntion  l)y  tl»o  Itcv.  ^lelville  Horne.  Out  of  this  s|^rarig  a 
private  meeting  once  a  fortnight,  for  rending  and  prayer ;  and, 
ultimately,  in  September  1795,  the  public  formation  of  the 
Misfiionar}’  Society. 

On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  sermons  was  preached  by  tlie 
subject  of  the  Memoir.  It  appears,  from  the  copious  extracts 
introiliieed  into  the  volume,  to  have  been  a  masterly  defence 
of  the  project ;  an  animated  and  argumentative  appeal  to  the 
passions.  He  gave,  however,  a  stronger  proof  than  this,  of 
the  reality  of  his  missionary  zeal.  Many  a  man  has  thus  de¬ 
lighted  applauding  auditories,  has  clo(iuently  expatiated  on  the 
sublimity  of  the  missionary  character  and  enterprise,  who 
would  shrink  from  hramiing  llic  sublime  being  he  described. 
Not  so  l>r.  Bogue.  Though  past  the  meridian  of  life,  his  iinrbits 
fixed,  a  husband  and  a  father, — he,  in  connexion  w’itli  three  other 
friends,  made  two  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  consent  of  llie  East  India  Company,  to  theft 
proceeding  as  Mrssionnries  to  Bengal.  This  is  one  ol’tlie  most 
interesting  fiicts  of  his  life;  it  strikingly  exhibits  the  sense  he 
entiTlainei!  of  personal  obligation,  and  illustrates  the  intre¬ 
pidity  and  decision  of  his  character,  his  sincerity,  his  fortitude, 
and  Ins  faith. 

These  attempts  were  unsuccessful :  insurmountable  obstacles 
were  then  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Christrnnity  into  onr 
Indian  possessions.  When  it  was  ascertained  that  the  project 
must  of  neci’ssity  be  abandoned,  Dr.  Rogue  consented  to'  bo 
coim'the  tutor  of  the  Missionary  students.  This  fixed  his  po‘-’ 
sition,  niuf  determined  the  character  of  his  snbsenueiit  history: 
from  tin's  period  he  assumed,  in  the  view  of  the  religious  puMic, 
tlic  elevation  and  imlividuality  which  he  ever  afterwards  main¬ 
tained.  It  was  as  the  tutor  of  the  Missionary  College,  as  the 
iwlvocalc  of  the  ^Society,  n})pcaring  and  pleading  in  every  part 
of  the  kingtioin  as  its  prominent  supporter,  if  not  its  acknow-' 
ledgtxl  parent,  identilledi  with  its  existence,  its  name,  and'  ilt? 
anniversaries,  tliat  Dr.  Bogne  was  most  extensively  known'und 
most  honourably  distinguished*.  Fits  life  became  one  condrlilcrtf 
scries  of  labours,  bearing,  immediately  or  remotely,  on  tins  ob- 
jecr.  One  feeling  had  taken  the  possession*,  and  assumetf  die 
direction  of  his  mind  ;  an  interest  intense  and  profound ;  no 
temporary  excitement,  no  evajioranng  enthusiasm  or  blustering* 
zeal ;  but  a  feeling  iluu  was  kept  calm’  by  its  very  depth,  ami’ 
that  was  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  its  originating  in*  the 
untlerstnnding,  rather  than  in  the  passions.  His  rrrMtecf  wns’ 
inflainctl;  the  ‘  live  coal  from  the  almr '  hxd  fhllen  and  remCtF 
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thar :  anil  the  hrc  It  cominunicatetl,  was  fed  by  materials  sup* 
plieil  eijually  by  rca:$on  and  by  faith, 

‘  From  this  time,  Mr.  Boguc  mny  be  said  to  have  lived  for  the' 
converbion  of  the  heathen.  Missions  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day 
and  by  night.  For  this  object  he  pleaded  in  private  conversation 
and  in  the  public  assembly;  for  this  he  prayed  in  the  closet,  in  the 
family,  and  in  the  church.  This  theme  always  proved  his  inspiration. 
He  kindled  at  its  touch,  and  shewed  that  it  was  no  false  tire,  but 
the  genuine  flame  of  principle ;  for  he  never  grew  tired  in  the  cause 
himself,  nor  ever  suffered  the  zeal  of  others  to  expire. 

*  Immediately  on  the  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society,  ho 
adopted  a  practice,  which  he  maintained  through  life,  of  consecrat¬ 
ing  every  year  a  portion  of  his  own  property,  and  of  preaching  an 
annual  sermon  to  excite  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  his  flock,  in  suiv- 
port  of  a  Society  which  required  the  revenues  of  sovereign  slates. 
The  success  of  his  appeal  to  his  own  charge  was  such,  that  he  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  his  diary  among  the  mercies  tk^t  demanded  his  gratitude 
to  God.  The  pastor  was  much  encouraged  by  the  concurrence  of 
his  flock,  which  enjoys  the  high  honour  of  having  been  among  the 
first,  most  liberal,  and  most  constant  contributors  to  the  support  of 
a  Society  that  has  enjoyed  the  special  smiles  of  Heaven. 

*  From  this  time,  Mr.  Bogue  was  frequently  called  to  plead  the 
great  cause  in  other  congregations,  where  he  ever  left  the  conviction 
which  had  fastened  on  his  own  mind,  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty 
of  Christians  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  By  the  variety  and  force  of  his  arguments,  he  displayed  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  depth  of  his  reflections 
on  the  grand  theme ;  and  if  ever  he  blazed  and  rose  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  sublime,  it  was  when  he  fired  the  souls  of  Christiauf  with 
the  prospect  of  a  converted  world,  or  when  he  terrified  the  slothfkd 
Christian  with  a  view  of  the  aggravated  guilt  of  leoving  the  milUona 
of  the  heathen  to  perish  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

*  The  spirit  with  which  he  pursued  this  object,  was  so  infecM0UA». 
that  few  came  within  his  reach  and  escaped  its  influence.  That  ho 
almost  invariably  communicated  it  to  his  students,  it  is  scarcely  nc- 
ccssnry  to  assert.  As  1  was  among  them  at  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  1  can  never  forget  how  constantly  the  master  mind  of  my 
tutor  recurred  to  his  darling  theme,  how  his  countenance  lighted  up 
at  the  prospect  of  rousing  the  Churches  to  efficient  oo-operation, 
and  how  fondly  he  courted  that  conversation  which  suggesled  or 
promised  any  valuable  hints  for  maturing  the  noble  soheme^  The 
first  sermons  preached  at  die  formation  of  the  Society,  were  read 
over  ill  his  study  at  the  time  of  lecturing,  witji  many  an  intercfting 
comment ;  and  most  of  the  early  counsels  for  the  improvement  of  the 
infant  association,  were  suggested  or  improved  there. 

‘  With  the  neighbouring  ministers,  the  pastor  of  Gosport  was  living^ 
on  such  terms,  that  he  found  little  difficulty  in  engaging  tlitir  active 
co-operation.  Endued  with  a  kindred  spirit,  they  soon  caught  the 
generous  ardour,  and  by  their  private  conversations  and  officio!  ia* 
bours  called  forth  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  their  flocks. 
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*  When  Hau}|iUuro  van  nuticed  tor  its  early  aud  powerful  exer¬ 
tion#  for  the  heathen,  it  was  observed,  “  That  may  be  naturally  ac- 
counit'd  for  ffoni  its  being  the  residence  of  David  Hogue.**  To  the 
adjoining  counties,  the  tlanie  was,  for  the  same  reason,  soon  com¬ 
municated.  His  extensive  correspondence  gave  him  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  recoiiuneudiiig  the  object  to  the  support  of  persons  of  piety 
iuid  iiiHueiice,  and  he  never  suffered  such  a  means  of  useful nes»  to 
escape  unimproved.'  pp.  1^4-— 6. 

From  the  last  chapter  of  the  Memoir,  it  appears  that  the 
closing  years  of  Dr,  13oguc*s  life  were  clouded  hy  great  and 
fux|ueui  ufiliclioits. 

‘  He  was  vittited  with  painful  and  alarming  sickness ;  child  nrter 
child  waa  taken  from  him,  in  circumstances  most  trying  ;  the  partner 
of  his  life,  who  had  smootheil  their  dying  pillow,  fell  n  sacrifice  to 
her  attentions  to  him  and  to  theni ;  and  he  was  left  at  Inst,  if  not 
solitary,  yet,  attended  by  only  one  child,  and  she  so  atttirted  as  to 
require  from  him  the  consoiatioiib  which  he  needed  to  receive  rather 
than  to  give.* 

riiis  piciluiinary  puragrapb  prepares  the  reader  tor  the  sui#- 
Si'queiit  uieiauciiaiy  detail  of  domestic  bereavements-  Of  turn 
sons,  extended  anu  interehting.  notices  are  coiuaiiied  in  this 
chapter,  drawn  up  by  a  third,  who,  sikui  after,  followed  them 
to  the  grave.  All  had  arrived  at  manhood,  and  were  alike 
distinguished  by  respectable  taieiiu  and  atiiiabie  character;, 
uiul  each  ulToidcd,  at  lust,  salisfacluiy  evidences  of  his  fahh- 
Scvcie  as  such  sU'ukcs  must  have  been,  they  were  exceeded  ia 
inieii.>uy  by  that  which  deprived  Dr.  Bogue  of  her  who,  for 
)K‘arly  forty  years,  had  been  tbe  adeilionaie  unit  beloved  comn 
panlon  of  his  pilgriuiage.  A  daughter  hud  also  died  in  tlie  id* 
teriin  ;  another,  sellicd  in  a  dif>tant  country,  whs  denied  the* 
satisfaction  ot  alleviating,  by  her  presence,  a  father's  sorrow; 
and  a  third,  lie i sell  the  subject  of  atiiiction,  increasetl  while 
she  participated  her  patents*  distress*. 

Amid  such  doinestic  calamities  were  the  last  years  of  Dr. 
13ogue  passed.  And  to  these,  indeed,  personal  suil'eritig  was 
added;  which  at  one  time  was  so  severe  as  to  compel  hiia  to 
rtu\it  for  a  season  his  customary  duties.  Witii  this  exception, 
lie  still  piosecutcd,  uninterruptedly,  his  various  and  valuable 
lalx>uis  for  piomoiing  the  conversion  of  the  worid,  and  rotisiug 
the  xeul  of  tlte  Church.  To  tliese  objects  he  haU  cousecrauid 
his  talents  and  Ills  life.  lie  pursued  them  with  inviucible^re*« 
station.  He  travelled  annually  through  diiFereut  parts  oLlht 
ktngduin ;  and  twice  he  undertook  journeys  to  the  Coiuiiieot, 
for  tlic  pmpi>j*e  of  exciting,  sustaining,  or  directing  Christian 

Miss  Uogue  is  since  dead. 
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liciieviiienro.  Ho  ilioil  »«»  he  hml  livetf.  'Hir  circumstances 
connectcii  with  his  (tenth  nre  pecnlinrfy  Interesting,  from  their 
2Uisociiitin<r  the  event  with  transactions  in  which  his  rhihtl  had 
so  long  founit  its  congenial  elen»ent,  nnct  which,  more  than  any 
thing  hud  developed  and  il  Inst  rated  the  chf^meter  of  the 
ninn. 

Many  incidenta,  in  themaelvea  trivial,  rise  into  imY»oftiinee< 
anti  arc  spoken  of  as  remarkable,  alter  death  has  removed  the" 
individual  to  whom  they  referred,  and  has  thus  imparted  a 
sanctity  to  our  minutest  reeol lections.  Wc  are  disposed,  in¬ 
deed,  to  l>elieve  that,  at  such  seasons,  many  things  nmy  occur, 
apparently  accidental,  yet  arranged  and  adapted  hy  Divine 
Prnvi(ience  tor  the  very  purpose  ot*  admonishing  or  soothing 
the  living,  by  strongly  directing  the  mind  to  ronsidefatieTrt 
conneeted  with  the  charaeter  or  the  slate  of  the  dead.  We 
cannot  deny  onrselrrs  the  pleasure  of  adverting  to  some  eirenm- 
stanccs  of  this  kind,  conneeled  with  the  last  days  of  Dr^r  fVigtie, 
which,  thouffh  minute,  we  regard  as  peetdiarfy  instructive  and 
touching.  For  some  time  previously  to  his  last  illness,  he  had 
dwelt  much,  in  his  public  services,  on  the  gtorv  and  hnppitieiia 
of  the  heavenly  state.  We  remember  friend’s  informing^ 
that  he  had  iust  heard  him  preach  at  Ids  own  pknee;  on  the 
\'ision  of  i-f(Ki  to  be  enioved  by  the  pure  in  hem^:  on  wbielt 
oeradon  he  was  struck  with  the  elevated  apirittinlity  wrhich’fhe 
aged  k^cncher  displayed,  the  grandeur  of  his  views^  and  the 
subiindtv  of  ilia  devotion,  in  a  course  of  sermons  Mrhich  he 
delivered  on  the  rranafigrnration,  we  icarn  from  hia  Biographer^ 
that  these  qoalitica  were  eminently  conspiciiona.  The  vener* 
able  saint  oppeared  like  Moses  on  Pisgaii,  within  view  of  the 
proiniaed  land,  or  like  the  A^Kistie  Peter,  aa  already  a  **  pmr^ 
taker  of  the  elory  that  shall  be  revealed.  ”  *  The  very  last  time 
he  ever  Bdcireated  his  dock  from  the  pulpit,  was  on  tlie  apoa«^ 
tolic  benc'diction — 7 ’Ac  grcrc  ot  our  J^rH  Jnm  Ckrist^amd 
the  I  (JVC  qt  and  the  rownmmion  of  the  Hoiy  Ukuet^  bmviik 

you  alii'  ^  Ho  then  administered  the  Holy  8uft|>er,  and  com- 
^  mcTTcieci  his  charge  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the  word  of  hia  gaaae^i 
One  of  tlie  most  aged  membera  of  the  church,  the  daughtar 

*  of  hia  preocoesaor,  on  hearing  ibis  text,  and  marking  her 

*  Pnstoi^a  spirit  and  manner,  said,  ^  He  will  aerer  preach  m 

*  that  pnlpk  again.”  ’  And  he  never  did.  The  meetingdicNMat 
was  cioaed  tor  repairs,  and  he  took  a  journey  iiuct*  >Varwklb»t 
shire  tor  ntiasionarv  purpoaesw  .  On  his  returtfi,  hm  iornnk-ikm^ 
idacaauli  uoht  for  worship  ;,  the  (xxipki  aMenUded  ki  iha*yagw 
trv,  anciithere»be  for  ever  cioaed  hia  labciuca  a4uox^^ 
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the  ttfteruoon  of  the  ln<t  i»abbatli  in  which  his  services  were 
eiijojedt  he  nddrcftsi^l  them  from  tlie  words  :  Enoch  walked 
with  God** ;  and  in  the  evening,  on  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
text;  “  lie  uas  not^  for  God  took  him.**  ‘  Thus’,  says  his 
friend,  *  he  unintentionally  closed  his  ministry  with  a  descrip- 
‘  tion  <»f  his  own  past  character  and  approaching  bliss.’ 

He  hud  engaged  to  assist  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Sussex 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  and  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
ceedul  to  Brighton  during  the  ensuing  week.  He  was  much 
iiidisposeil  when  he  commenced  this  journey.  His  disease  was 
of  a  nature  to  be  uggravuteil  by  travelling,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  Brighton,  it  was  observeil,  that  ^  though  there  was  souie- 

*  thing  about  him  peculiarly  interesting  and  cheerful,  he  could 

*  not  entirely  conceal  the  natural  signs  of  the  pain  under 
‘  which  he  was  then  suffering.’  Here  he  closed  his  public 
career  in  a  manner  that  partakes  more  of  the  sublime,  than 
any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 
\Ve  know  not  how  the  following  passage  may  affect  others, 
but,  for  ourselves,  having  our  minds  full  of  what  hod  formed 
the  predomiuant  characteristic  of  the  man,  it  produced  in  us 
entolions  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

*  *  The  vcuerable  suflerer  ascended  the  pulpit  for  the  last  time,  to 
fiiu»li  his  services  in  tlie  sanctuary,  in  the  very  way  which  he  himself 
would  have  chosen,  had  it  been  referred  to  him,  by  offering  up  the 
prayer :  **  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven :  let  all  the  nations  call  the  Redeemer  blessed,  and  the  w’hole 
earth  be  filled  with  thy  glory.  Amen,  and  Amen.  The  prayers  of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended.**  *  p.  355. 

From  that  evening,  the  progress  of  his  disorder  was  rapid 
and  alarming.  He  was  incapacitated  from  attending  the  public 
meetings,  *  but  he  iiu]uired  after  the  services  as  they  advanced, 

*  with  an  interest  that  shewed  the  ruling  passion  strong  ia 

*  death.’  With  those  who  vi»iuHi  him,  he  conversed  on  tim 
progress  and  prosi>e€ts  of  the  Society  to  which  his  time  and 
energies  had  been  devoted ;  he  expressed  great  satisiaction  in 
the  thought,  that  to  many  young  ministers  appeared  to  be  ac« 
turned  by  ;i  missionary  spirit ;  lie  rejoiced  in  intelligence  re* 
ceiveil  of  missionary  success;  and  he  afforded  instructive  demon- 
itrations  of  his  own  i)ersonHl  interest  in  that  g08i>el  which  he 
had  lived  to  preach,  and  had  laboured  to  diffuse.  He  expired  on 
Tuesday  morning,  October  25tb,  18^5.  So  gentle  was  his 
departure,  so  funruliarly  calm  bis  last  moments,  so  plficid  the 
cxpre'kstoii  ot  his  countenance  in  death,  that  the  nature  of  the 
event  may  l>esi  be  desciibed  in  the  language  of  Holy  Writ: 
**  he  Jell  asleep** 
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Bennett’s  IJft  nf  liof^ue. 

From  the  concluding  chnptcr  of  the  work,  we  select  the' 
following  p<is8rtges,  us  containing  a  view  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting  features  of  his  character. 

*  At  a  preacher,  Dr.  Begue  was  valued  chiefly  for  the  simplicity* 
gravity,  and  useful  tendency  of  his  ditcourtet.  He  commenced  hie 
career  with  what  might  he  called  a  more  elevated  style  ;  and  not  un« 
frequently  read  his  sermons,  especially  those  which  he  delivered  on 
extraordinary  occasions.  But  when  he  reviewed  hit  ditcourtet  in 
his  closet,  at  the  throne  of  grace  and  in  prospect  of  the  judgement- 
seat,  he  condemned  these  more  laboimed  compositions,  as  defectirc 
in  simplicity,  and  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  general  edification. 
Adopting,  therefore,  a  more  simple  style,  and  not  having  a  memory 
for  words,  he  came  at  last  to  prepare  little  but  thoughts  ;  and  there^ 
fore  seldom  exhibited  the  cunoia  feUcitaiet — those  more  happy  turns 
of  expression  which  are  often  of  great  u^e,  by  rousing  attention  and 
fixing  themselves  on  the  memory.  This  was  rather  to  be  regretted^ 
as  he  was  not  endowed  with  that  promptness  or  power  o(  exteai))0- 
raneous  illustration,  which  might  supply  the  place  of  previous  care* 
ful  composition.  Nor  was  hit  voice  distinguished  by  that  vivacity,  or 
Hexihility,  which  would  give  relief  to  the  simple  uniformity  of  hia 
style.  Tones  deep  and  sonorous,  and  little  varied,  imparted  to  a 
style  that  was  cut  down  to  the  bare  simplicity  of  Euclid,  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  dullness  ;  but  all  felt  that  the  preacher's  weij^ht  of  character 
bore  down  upon  their  heart  and  conscience  with  a  force  and  an  au¬ 
thority  that  tew  could  resist,  and  fewer  stiiP  acquire.*  pp.  414,  415. 

•  •••## 
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In  pra\er,he  was  peculiarly  reverent  and  lowly;  equally  remote 
from  all  aftectalion  of  finery,  from  any  approach  to  talking  saucily  U> 
the  Most  High,  from  every  thing  that  could  with  any  reason  be  called 
whine  or  cant.  When  he  led  the  devotions  of  the  church  or  tlie  fa¬ 
mily,  there  was  a  comprehensiveness  and  a  propriety  tliat  taeght 
others  how  to  pray ;  yet  there  was  nothing  that  led  to  the  tlioughl, 

here  is  a  great  man  on  his  knees,**  for  we  felt  how  all  our  distinc¬ 
tions  vanish  when  viewed  from  the  footstool  of  tlie  Eternal,  and  how 
little  we  all  are  before  the  Infinitely  Great.  He  was  copious  without 
being  tedious  ;  and  though  of\en  elevated  to  the  verge  of  the  sublime, 
never  obscure.  1  retain,  tO  this  hour,  the  impression  of  some  of  tlie 
prayers  which  I  heard  him  offer  thirty  years  ago.  His  person,  hi# 
thoughts,  his  tones,  his  zeal,  his  fervour,  often  recal  to  roe  the  in¬ 
spired  expression — **  tlie  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah.'*  On  those  days 
of  devotion  which  he  kept  with  his  pupils  in  his  own  study,  be  was 
often  pecidiarly  fervent,  solemn,  and  edifying ;  and  when  he  caaie 
down  trom  his  closet  to  conduct  the  morning  and  evening  worship  of 
his  family,  he  showed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  if  we  pray  to 
our  Father  in  secret,  he  will  reward  us  openly.’  p«  398. 

#  #  •  •  •  • 

*  The  discipline  which  he  maintained  over  hia  own  souli  produced 
extraordinary  self-knowledge.  No  powers  of  language  could  eoeblf 
me  to  describe  my  emotions,  when,  on  looking  over  hia  peperu,.  I 


1  it>  heuntiCt  Ltff  of 

fouAs^  •  lilt^  bookp  on  which  wat  intcribeil,  **  JUyFVft/ilti- 
f>erfiapA  .moat,  who  hate  kept  a  dmy,  have  recorded  their  Ihofih 
Rcniiftt  thetr  de\otk>DAl  redectiona;  bit  few^  I  auipeotV  Haoo  ttepT'A 
book  Tor  the  sole  parpoao  of  contatninp  these  humhHng  ’reriwdt. 
Among  Uiese  are  some  which  he  set  down  in  conseqaenceof  Hie  Ms 
turet  of  enemies,  or  tiie  tkithhil  admohitiom  of  his  friends/  p. 


*  'llioagh  hU  iaraa  frame,  his  iron  muscies,  hit  heave  brow,'  hit 
doep-tuiSL'd  voice,  hU  hriu  step,  and  decided  moTements,  ^ro  Hiai 
iho  repuUiUuu  of  a  C'«rar  dn  ium^  he  was  ooosiituiionad3t  tiaiKk  He 
was^  often  called  a  bold  man ;  and  so  he  was  by  principle,  but 

not  b>  uatorc.  His  courage  was  the  triumph  of  duty  over  natural 
temper.*  p.  382.  ^ 

We  have  many  proofs  of  the  noble  disinterestednesi  and  ge¬ 
nuine  benevolence  of  Ur.  Bogue.  His  pectininry  donatidna  to 
private  cases  of  distress,  as  well  as  to  public  objects,  were  of  gTM 
extent.  He  was  economical  to  a  degree  that  seemed 
moiiious,  but  it  was  from  the  principle  of  lessening'  an  etV 
penJtture  on  selli  of  what  might  be  employed  ibr  the  bett^ 
fit  of  others.  He  refused  the  sum  of  200/.  voted  to'htm^fi^ 
the  Missionary  Society,  for  the  use  of  his  library  to  the  students^ 
although  his  books  were  rendered  of  less  value  to  his  family  m 
conscc^u^nce.  He  often  refused  his  travelling  expenses,  when 
journeying  to  serve  the  churches*  He  would  smile  and  say, 

*  We  shall  be  repaid  at  tiie  resurrection  ot'  the  just.’  .  Ail  thM 

^  i  ■- 

*  gave  him  a  right  tu  do  wlmt  often  gave  odenoc—- oige*  so 
bmality  with  au  energy  aud  autiiocity  wlueh  some  were  pleased  .W 
cemure,  as  savouring  of  harsh  dicUiuou.  But  it  never  could  he  said 
of  him,  that  he  bouikd  heavy  burdens  upou  men  s  shouidecs,  aqd 

firievous  to  be  b^nc,  whlcb  he  himself  would  not  toucli  with  one  of 
lis  hngers*  It  is  also  consoling  to  think,  that  he  produced ^sbma 
would  say  extortvd->contrtbutioas  for  the  good  of  others,  when  ha 
would  not  utter  a  word  for  himself;  and  whde  the  cause  of.rehgtdli 
and  benevolence  was  thus  promoted,  those  who  censured  him  wem 
the  very  persons  who  most  needed  a  prompter  ot'  so  much  enoigg 
aud  weight.*  p.  404. 


*  His  modesty  was  so  great,  that  it  soiuetimes  gave  him  an  air  of  shy¬ 

ness  and  reserve,  which  surprised  and  embarrassed  those  who  hiA 
known  him  only  by  his  great  name  and  by  those  important  labodai 
which  had  filled  the  world**  p.  408*  **  * 

•  •  #  •  •  # 

*  Tbosowho  knew  him  at  a  distance  nuW,,  aud  judged^  of  hgp  bif 
ths^fsaturpi  of  iroD  strpngtlx  which  distiogulsaed  his  couuteaaxu^^ 
by  tba  u/\yleldihgfmce  with  which  he  pressed  on,  wherevea 
seeHted  lo  call,  imaged  that  he  was  stern  and  tyrannicaL  But 
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wert/ntterlf  mitUlBtfi#  Hi«  were  entirtlr  on  the  other  tide. 

He  van  •  jneei>  kind-lienrted  hmmi,  and  aefferad  biaMelf  to  be  dniiwfi 
into-  apfNTobation  ol'  UiOKe  whom  bb  better  judgement  would  haVe  pr<^ 
aouDCod  unworthy  of  the  f>atroii«ge  he  accorded.  Those  difcemio( 
and  candid  men  who  had  prevwusly  viewed  him  with  pr^udiog, 
were,  on  cloaor  intpeeiiofi,  Mirprised  and  vanqubhed  by  hit  inedhblt 
kindnett.'  pp.  406,  407. 

We  had  wiahecl  to  give  A  few  peevngef  retatmg  ttr  hit 
mentmi  charaotefr  and  we  had  rrmrlfed  them  for  the  porpoadi 
bnt  their  length  preeindee  mir  inserting  them.  We  •fW'modt 
ftnxtoaa,  indeed,  to  exhibit  such  vlewe  of  hbn  ae  the'preerdlfm 
extrsctf  afford ;  and  we  with  to  6nd  mom  for  a  few  dOiiH^lNS 
marks. 

Aa  A  man,  the  character  of  Dr.  Bogue  hag  often  been-rery 
differentiy  represented.  It  has  softered-  alike  from  indiscnmb 
Dale  censure  and  extravagant  eulogy.  Perhaps,  it  is  not  snyinff 
too  much,  to  affirm,  that  the  genei^  impression  respecting  hii^ 
was  unfavourable.  He  was  seen  at  a  distance  by  ftir  more  than 
could  see  him  closely.  There  was  something  in  his  personal 
Ap)>earauce,  which  Miggested  the  idea  of  sternnessand  severity, -rf 
something  dial  inspir^  an  awe  partaking  more  of  fear  than  ef 
veneration,  and  that  led  die  observer  to  suspect  that  he  shouM 
shrink  from,  bearing  the  reproof^  or  lieing  abandoned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  such  a  man.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  In 
which  they  occurred^  some  instances  of  conduct  oe  deraeanoar 
apparendy  assuming,  repulsive,  bigoted,  or  severe,  were  most 
known,  kreqwemly  referred  to,  and  always « exaggerated. 
TTorsS^of  Dr.  lay  on  the  surfaca:  the  heat  wawthe<paei 

mnnent  and  the  interior  excelienctes  which  were 
fblt,  in  all  their  lustre  ami  lovdinesa,  by  those  only  whoeetisi 
(lnnacv.gave  them  a  survey  of  the  hidden  treasnres  of^bit^heeCfl 
We  (lave  on  this  account  selected  the  above  passage*)  illot^ 
irativc  of  bb  private  virtues.  We  believe  that  there  are  tftoih 
who  will  wonder  at  lieing  toUl,  that  David  Bogun  was  one  qf 
the  oiosi  humble  of  men  t  was  disunguiahad'by  miidnii^  aUr 
trctiie  forbearance,  great  candour,  and  unatibeted  niodaaijib 

It  is  nut  unnatural,  philosophically  considered,  that  these 
virtues  should^  In  certain  characters,  be  found  co-exiscing  jwidi 
,(he  apijearance,  and  at  tiroes,  perhaps,  with  somechhn^df  the 
/(iaUlJ  of  oppoiUe  quaiUIes.  independent  and  dt^ided  iTi.irfcl^ 
inspired  widi  great  purposes,  will  often  appear. 
ncrai  observers.  Bent  on  the  accooiplisliment  ot  their 
perceiving  it  with  the  plainness  ok'  demonstration,  and  pursuing 
if  e W^^iAsiimMgg  i tiri^^iwe  apr 

scarcely  to  coniemd  oontenifk  for  thd 
^iid  tftaii'cd  yijpws  of  ^rAit^ry 
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itii|>eUcd  by  |>riti€»|>le  U>  tem),  they  mivy  tbnpet  that  othcn  arp 
to  !i«  stibju^attil  to  their  use  by  the*  inHiience  of  reason,  and 
not  bv  the  dictates  of  power  ;  and  hence,  they  are  in  danger  of 
displaving  a  spirit  that  shall  exhibit  any  thing  but  the  aminMf ; 
of  exciting  ho:»tility  w  here  they  might  secure  co-operation,  and 
of  provoking  censure  where  they  might  command  respect. 
1 1  liable  to  syinpalhize  with  ignorance,  apathy,  iiulecision,  or 
•loth,  they  are  prune  U>  express  tlieir  inifiatieiice  in  no  palat¬ 
able  way,  so  as  to  leave  u  very  erroneous  impression  ol  their 
reul  character  os  u  whole,  which  may  present  the  union  of  ap¬ 
parently  opposite  qualities. 

Witlniut  meaning  to  say  that  tliese  remarks  are  precisely  ap¬ 
plicable  ti>  the  character  of  Dr.  Hogue,  we  think  that  they  may 
starve  to  explain  the  contraiiletory  descriptions  which  have 
often  been  given  of  the  man.  'riiose  who  knew  him  bast, 
iuvcii  him  iiiobL  Those  wtio  S4iw  the  interior  ot  his  character, 
almost  worshipped  hiui.  He  was  even  uufortuiucc  in  the  in* 
disci  iiuinate  admiralion  which  lie  suineitines  inspired*  The 
|H*rceptioii  of  so  much  positive  excellence,  preveiiteti  the  ac- 
knowhxlgeinent  of  obvious  defects.  His  true  greatneat^  was 
mistaken.  A  mental  pre-eminence  wars  claimed  for  hira^  to 
which  he  was  but  doubtfully  entitled ;  while  the  moral  grandeur, 
the  true  and  intrinsic  sublimity  of  his  mind,  was  iuudetfuately 
felt  uikI  imperfeedy  appreciated.  6iatemeiits  were  made,  in 
which  many  found  it  itn|>ossible  to  concur;  iliey  tended,  there* 
fore,  to  obstruct  or  to  obliterate  the  impression  oi'  bis  actual 
8iifK‘riority.  'Hiere  is  no  surer  way  to  excite  prejudice  aiui  tto 
l>ring  a  man  into  ctHilciiipt,  than  to  employ  the  praises  ol  par¬ 
tial  friendship.  Dr.  Henneti’s  book  is- not  eniirely  free  lirom 
this  fault,  although,  in  general,  he  is  sulhciently  moderate  in 
the  r^tiinate  of  his  frieiul.  I'his  inconsistency,  indeed,  |)er- 
▼ades  the  work ;  the  inconsistency  between  paragraphs  of  taint 
praise,  and  scuteiices  of  eulogy  of  such  inliiiite  import  as  to 
leave  nothing  even  to  the  imagitiuliun  to  supply.  Jbor  In- 
stiinee, — in  the  midst  of  a  singular  passage,  in  which  the  Writer 
describes  Dr.  Hogue's  study,  there  occurs*  the  .following  ax- 
prcHsion  in  allusion  to  the  sad  disorder  oiteii  apparent  in  that 
*  cabinet  of  learning,’  from  his  permitting  none  but  himaaif  to 
interfere  with  his  books. 

*  In  this  his  peculiarity,  was  seen  the  littleness  of  a  great  inan^ 
the  tolilary  mUtake  ^  a  mind  who  had  othervsUe  us  nothin«r  to  €0n» 
sole  MS  under  a  sense  of  our  inferivriiy.*  p.  1. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  this  extri^vagance  Is  another  pusso^^* 
at  p. 

*  It  has  been  attcnipted  to  express  his  character  ni  uac  woid*  hut 
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in  wlwr  lanputge  tliall  HnH  U  ?  The  French  call  him  pto/hmifur^ 
depth.  Thia  was  true :  hut  it  was  not  enmifth«  Of  our  own  ohua- 
tryinen,  one  would  call  him  **  mafipfianimity ; — hut  another  says^  1 
:»hould  prefer  **  benevolence  in  action.**  1  despair  of  finding  a  word 
sufficiently  expressive ;  and  ther^ore  leave  him  to  be,  a$  he  deserves, 
the  study  of  his  species* 

This  is  ai>Bohitely  puerile,  and  ran  tend  only  to  injure  thp 
fair  fame  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Ro^ie  uyts  a  ^reat  man ;  yet,  he 
was  neither  a  man  of  splendid  genius,  of  fnscinatin^  clofpicnce, 
nor  of  profound  enidition.  He  was  not  nn  intellectiinl  pro¬ 
digy;  nor  was  his  mind  in  itself  such  ns  would  hare  been 
seen,  timler  any  circumstances,  to  bo  n  master  spirit,  framed 
to  tliscover  or  to  create  new  worbis  in  the  universe  of  tbottghf, 
and  to  have  the  image  of  bis  greatness  impressed  upon  sne- 
ceeding  generations.  He  was  not  this:  and  yet,  be  han  left  an 
impression  behind  him  by  means  of  the  moral  power  be  wield¬ 
ed  or  awakened,  such  as  shall  convey  his  name  and  pcr]>ctuate 
the  indnence  of  his  character  to  remote  posterity.  There  is  a 
moral  sublimity  that  far  surpasses  mere  intellectual  greatness,— 
a  sublimity  of  character  arising  from  the  intense  appreciation 
and  undeviating  pursuit  of  a  great  object.  Dr.  Rogue's  ol>ject 
was  the  greatest.  He  saw  whnt  was  the  highest  aim  to  which 
humanity  could  he  devoted  ;  what  the  loftiest  purpose  for  which 
it  is  possible  to  live.  His  decision  was  regulatetl  by  this  per¬ 
ception,  and  his  life  was  govcrnerl  by  his  decision.  If  any 
thing  broadly  distinguished  him  from  ordinary  men,  it  was 
this;  and  it  is  the  distinction  of  fi*w.  Altirough  the  naoat 
lionoumble  to  our  nature,  yet,  it  is  less  sincerely  sought  after 
than  any  thing  which  places  man  above  man. 

Or.  liogue  unquestionably  possessed  a  powerful  and  wHI 
hnlnnced  mind.  His  taciilties  were  strong,  though  not  brll- 
Irant;  and,  by  dogged  assiduity,  he  would  prol>ahly  have 
reached,  in  any  profession,  an  honourable  standing.  In  him, 
however,  religion  supplied  the  place  of  genius.  She  indulged 
him  with  her  holiest  inspirations,  and  endowed  him  with  a 
innscniine  eloquence.  The  mind  of  Dr.  Hogue  was,  perhafMt, 
roused  to  its  most  vigorous  action  by  thcise  great  political 
oventa  which,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  absorbed  the 
attention  of  Europe,  shook  the  foundations  ot*  society,  and  ap- 
{^red  like  the  harbingers  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  ot'  the 
world.  Dr.  Rogue  was  among  the  number  of  those  who,  im* 
bibing  the  spirit  without  the  madness  of  the  timet, — catchtng 
the  enthusiasm,  but  changing  the  object, — were  distinguished 
hv  appl3dng  them  to  the  purposes  of  sanctified  ambition. 
I^hey  gave  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  public 
mind:  they  imparted  that  direction  to  its  resouveea,  which 
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flkl  miicli  to  change  tlie  character  of  the  fHcT’TtJ- 

kiiKUciJ  l)ie  fer%'our  of  apostolic  zeah  and  led,  perhaps,  in  a  coiV- 
iidcrable  dt^t  ee  to  the  forinalion  of  those  «p^at  institution#  that 
illustrate  the  period  in  which  they  flourish.  To  the  cause  of 
the  whole  s|)eciej»,  to  the  present  improvement  and  future 
salvation  of  mankind,  Dr.  Bopte  bound  himself  as  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath.  From  that  moment,  he  could  pve,  m 
to  s(HHtk,  no  explanation  of  his  life,  but,  that  the  world  needed 
knowledge  which  it  was  his  to  impart.  This  principle,  applied 
to  the  phenomena  of  his  character  and  mind,  explained  all. 
He  had  ‘  one  thing*  to  do; — he  had  to  ‘  serve  his  generation 
‘  according  to  the  will  of  God.*  He  saw  his  object  wherever 
he  was;  mid  he  saw  it  always  the  same, — the  same  in  impoit- 
aiice,  obligation,  and  grandeur.  This  rendered  his  zeal  a 
vigorous  and  lambent  flame,  and  gave  it  at  once  permanence 
mid  purity.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  walked  more  emphatically 
by  J'aithy  ns  being  i\ie  evidence  or  persuasion,  of  things; 
ntii  This  was  the  secret  ol  his  seriousness,  the  source 

of  his  muguaniuiity,  the  key  to  his  character.  If  lie  coveted 
|>ower,  it  was  power  to  contribute  something  to  the  salvation  of 
the  univei'se.  Hence,  his  habit  of  viewing  all  Ins  acqai6ittons*^in 
connexion  with  his  object,  his  neglect  of  siibonlinate  excel¬ 
lencies  as  a  public  teacher,  and  his  employment  of  any  means 
aiul  any  opportunity,  to  excite  in  others  the  feeling  that  con- 
smned  himself.  He  was  little  sensible  to  mere  human  admira¬ 
tion,  either  as  a  motive  or  an  end.  His  was  an  ambition  too 
vast  to  be  satistied  with  the  piraise  of  conteinpornries.  He 
rose  above  the  desire  of  this  world’s  applause,  by  aiming  at 
that  of  its  Maker ;  by  aspiring  to  be  one  of  those  who,  having 
turned  many  to  righieousness,  shall  shine  as  the  sun  for  ever 
ainl  ever.”  He  not  only  saw  the  speculative  sublimity  of  this 
grand  aim,  but  iie  practically  obeyed  it.  And,  by  thus  acting 
tor  so  many  years,  he  exerted,  on  the  vast  number  of  minds 
that  came  into  private  or  p)ublic  contact  with  his,  an  agency 
and  an  influence  seldom  equalled.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  sum  of  holy  and  benevolent  stimulus  which  he 
was  the  menus  of  communicating  to  others;  and,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  imperishable  nature  of  such  influence,  its  co«- 
tinued  activity  and  constant  rc-piruduction,  who  can  estiiiMle 
tlie  luiniber  of  human  spirits  who  directly  or  remotely  may 
owe  their  salvation,  under  God,  to  the  existence  and  agency  of 
thii  one  man?  If  this  be  not  true  greatness,  we  know  not 
what  is. 

To  this  view  ot  his  character,  wc  are  well  aware,  many  will 
be  reedy  to  object,  that  such  moral  greatness,  arising  froiH'tlic 
inspiration  ol  religion,  rather  than  of  genius,  is  nut  to  be  rc- 
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^nk<i  as  so  vast  a  (iistioctAou*  But  is  it^  wa  would  oaki  C0i> 
iiHNiV  Ara  the  bighet  stages  of  raligioot  fettling  afid  oiluhh 
inerH,  of  ordinary  cd)S€rvance?  Is  it  a  frequent  tiling  to  meaty 
even  among  the  leaders  of  the  faithful,  those  who  are  to  ein)- 
nenliy  good?  No:  and  what  is  more,  this  kind  of  eminentr 
is  by  no  means  properly  appreciated  even  in  the  Church.  Why 
is  it,  that,  in  the  lives  of  ministers,  far  more  anxiety  ia  so  often 
diaplayed  to  substantiate  their  claims  to  intellectual  superiority, 
than  to  exhibit  tlieir  conformity  to  the  image  of  their  Master? 
There  is  a  vicious  and  worldly  statnlard  of  greatness  in  the 
Church.  Exclusive  consecration  to  God  is  not  regarded  fin 
die  light  that  belongs  to  it.  If  it  were, — if  it  were  generally 
appreciated  and  pursued  as  it  ought  to  bey  it  would  do  more  than 
any  thing  else  towards  transforming  and  saving  the  rest  of  the 
b|)ecies. 

_ _  it- 

Art.  HI.  A  Manual  Heraldry  for  Amaintrn,  By  Harrfft 
DaDaway.  12mo.  pp.  169.  London.  18^. 

^TEMMATA  qnid  faciunt  a  question  which,  unanswer¬ 
able  as  it  is,  we  scldoni  find  aske<l  by  tlie  happy  posaeesors 
of  bearings  and  genealogies;  and  this  reluctance  is  but  an  ad¬ 
ditional  instance  of  that  marvellous  perversity  in  human  cha¬ 
racter,  which  leads  men  to  take  pride  in  the  advemitious, 
rather  than  in  that  which  is  intrinsic  and  essential.  It  would 
be  hardly  |K>s8ible  to  give  a  liner  illustration  of  the  diderenoe 
between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  than  by  referring  to 
the  philosophical  and  the  practical  views  of  this  inqiortaiit 
matter.  Take  the  thing  in  the  first  light;  separate  it  from  the 
feelings  of  men  and  the  condition  of  society,  and  what  cats  be 
more  obviously  baseless  and  absurd  than  merely  tUuUMr  or 
heraldic  honours ;  distinctions  purely  conventional,  and  adcUdi;^ 
nothing  either  to  felicity  or  virtue.  That  a  certain  modifioo- 
tion  of  phrase  in  personal  address;  a  special  accuoHilation  of 
vowels  and  consonants  in  connexion  jvith  one’s  patroaymMi; 
a  couple  of  yards  of  silk  riband;  a  scutcheon  gold  and  gules; 
that,  for  these  toys  of  children,  grown  men  should  be  gamng, 
and  striving,  and  envying,  and  foH'eiting  integrity  and  tnuM^ud- 
lity,  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  told  to  us,  mutalo  nomine^  of 
a  tribe  of  savages,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  Wese 
these  trappings  the  proper  emblems  of  wealth  or  power«iit 
would  be  a  different  affair.  Unsubstantial  themselves,  they 
would,  at  least,  like  the  constable’s  staff,  or  the  monarth’s 
crown,  be  the  outward  aad  visible  signs  of  lliat  which  ie.^ith- 
stautial.  But  to  this  they  do  uut  even  uieke  pre(enee«hAhe 
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cereiuoulai  |>€rsouaity  ol'  the  f>eer,  ii  as  empty  ai  the  hunch- 
hack’s  uicknatuc;  ami  the  whoic  resokes  itself  nt  last,  into  the 
cap  and  beiis. 

It' we  reverse  the  picture,  and  contemplate,  for  a  moment, 
the  •  Lxrasi  oi  heraidry  ’  in  its  connexion  with  the  prejndicea  of 
iimukiiid,  tiu)U|<li  we  bhaii  probably  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  bhaii  cease  to  wonder  at  the  ea^mes*  that  candidates 
iur  honour  invariably  diaptay.  It  is  true,  that  all  these  thin^ 
are  the  mere  I'leaks  of  t‘aitcy»  the  crealiona  of  opinion  ;  hut 
then  we  are  ilie  slaves  of  opinion,  and  thoui^h  it  mierht  he 
lujiter  to  enjoy  its  more  beniirnant  inHuencea,  and  to  inhabit 
the  ailcclions  of  our  lellows,  yet,  vanity  is  craving,  and  will  he 
content  with  deference  and  ‘  blank  awe,’  where  veneration  and 
love  are  unallninable,  it  is  true,  after  all,  that  *  men  are  hut 
‘  cliildren  of  a  larger  ^ri^w  tii  \  and  a  coronet  is  more  dnxrlinff 
tiian  the  civic  wieatli.  While  mitres  and  aij^iiillettes  com¬ 
mand  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  multitude,  no  wonder 
that  they  form  the  idols  of  the  favoured  few. 

Ituie^K^idcntly  of  all  this,  herald ly,  wiiether  important  or 
iublgiiiticiuU  in  itself,  is  interesting  in  its  associations.  In  one 
view*,  it  is  liistoty,  and  tends  materially  to  the  elucidation  of 
facts  liai dly  susceptible  of  explanation  in  any  other  way.  it 
enters  into  uutuuia:^  invaluable  as  iliustrations  of  character, 
manners,  and  events,  that  have  disa|>|>eared  from  every  resrular 
documeui,  and  would  have  been  lost  to  memory  but  tor  crests, 
and  mottoes,  and  Utarings,  together  with  the  praiseworthy 
anxiety  dial  inni  been  mainfesied  by  pursuivants  and  kinirs-at- 
ui  nis,  to  preset  VO  the  tradiuons  and  uimmera^^e  of  their  favourrii 
science.  There  i>,  moreover,  in  heraidry,  a  giMxi  deal  of  the 
picture«4Uis  with  inucli  of  antique  and  gorgeous  show*  and 
colour.  The  ors,  and  argenls,  and  azuresy  and  »iibies  ol  ar¬ 
morial  beaiing,  come  In  wed  as  nocorutions,  whether  in  a  pro¬ 
cession,  a  liaiuiei,  a  culhedial,  or  a  vignette.  Other  rensons 
might  (Hissibly  be  found  for  liie  loleiuuon  of  a  pursuit  c'saeii- 
Itelly  alisuid  but  eircuinsUinLuUy  inlerc'sting ;  but  we  shati,  kir 
the  present,  be  saiibilcd  with  the  loyal  and  lady-like  plea  of 
Mrs,  Dallaway, 

*  In  the  College  oi  Arms,  Utere  still  exists  the  book  wliich  was  ex- 
urc^sly  made  fur  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  to  teach 
nim  hcr;ddry.  If  tins  know  ledge  was  thought  to  be  of  so  luucii  iui- 
portance,  as  to  form  a  part  of  tiie  education  of  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  Crown,  no  apology  cun  be  necessary  for  any  attempt,  how'ever 
humble,  to  add  this  accomplishment  to  our  other  uttainments.* 

i  his  lutle  manual  is  gut  up  very  neatly,  and,  without  toakiug 
preteiibiuns  to  e.Meusive  imjuiry  or  systematic  analysis,  gives  a 
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dtArrand  emy  #icpUn»lmn  M*  HemliHc  terhnfylo^r  k  «i* 
plaint^  cjumorily^  but,  imn^iNs  outfit Embbtroniftyi- 
Esci)ch4‘on» — iVitour*  and  Metak— Ordinanm  and  Charyea 
Paita  of  Animala— •  Wrapona  and  Armowr — Cniaadtn^  Inten¬ 
tional  Leave*  and  Klowera— Miacedantea — Affnnrtal  Bearing! 
of  Ln^liah  ncdiilily— Cooniaaneea,  Cf^ta,  and  Happorterw**- 
Ht  imeu  ami  Maiitiea — i'rowna  and  tbeir  Tarirtiea ;  with  ntber 
branches  ot  Hc^raidic  lore.  I'lie  wond^nta  are  neatly  eitetitdSd 
and  iiberai^  aappUed ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  may  recommend 
this  little  bemk  as  a  uselid,  tlsoufvh  alight  ami  anmmary  mtrtv 
cluciion  to  the  ticienoe  of  which  it  treats. 


Art.  IV.  I.  TrauMrtmnM  Af  the  TJt^hrttfy  Vets. 

11.  and  111.  4tA.  London.  1820,  I82H. 

2.  iiese&reke»  on  the  Teneti  mnd  l^oetrinei  the  Jeynee  end  AMod* 
hij4j(  f  conjectured  to  t>e  tlie  Hrachmanes  ol’  Ancient  ladla.  In 
which  U  introduced,  a  Di^ussion  on  the  Worship  of  the  Serpeat 
in  various  Countries  ot'  the  W^orld.  Hy  Lieut.  Cot.  William 
Franckiin,  in  the  Service  of  the  lion.  E.  I.  Company;  Author  of 
a  Tour  to  Persia,  Ac.  With  Plates.  4to.  pp.  214.  Lorxlon,  • 
1827. 

d  the  first  voluina  ot  the  Bombay  'rransartinns,  pnhtiitiad 
^  in  the  year  181^,  an  account  will  he  found  in  rhe  eieyenfh 
volume  #1  our  Journal.  The  Society  itself  was  institutedifi  the 
year  i8()4v  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Jamea  MarkinlnslK 
The  second  yolaiiie.r  which  escaped  our  notice  at  thwtime  of  its 
pui)itcatinm  contaim  sixteen  communications  of  a  eery  miseel- 
iatieous  nature. 

Art.  L  by  Mr.  Hammer.rof  V  ienna,  is  a  notice,  with  extraets, 
of  a  work  entitled  Miritol  MemaUk  (Mirror  of  Lountrteeh  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sidi  AH  Cepoodawn,  admiral  of  the  Egyptian  Meet  of 
Soli  maun  the  Great,  and  giving  an  account  of  bis  journey  nver- 
land  from  Gojerat  to  Constaniinople.  The  title  of  Sidi  or  Suidee 
(supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  iSvta^  lord,)  became  io  the  sob- 
si^quent  century  the  common  designation  of  die  Abysmuien 
naval  otiicers  who  entered  into  the  service  of  die  MohmaoMdaii 
sovereigns  of  tlie  Deccan.  Possibly,  this  person  might  be  an  aiw 
cestor  of  the  famous  Siddee  Jore.  It  appears  that  both  his  fa* 
ther  and  grandfather  had  distinguish^  themselves  in  the 
Turkish  navy. 

Art.  XL  is  ‘  A  small  but  true  account  of'  the  Wa3rs  and 
*  Manners  of'  die  Abyssinians,  by  Mr.  Nadianiel  Pearoe;’  dated 
Abyssinia,  1814,  This  is  a  very  interesting  document,  on  eop 
CO u nr  both  of  the  iatbrmalion  which  it  conve3W  and  thecha- 
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tacUr  ul'  the:  writer.  The  view  which  it  gives  of  Abysstiuen 
^ielyi  is  most  Ueplorable^ 

Aru.  111.  aiul  V.  by  Captain  Vans  Kennedy,  are  Essays  on 
Persian  Literature,  and  on  the  Ciironology  ok'  Persian  History 
prevkaisly  to  the  Macedonian  Conquest.  The  hitter  paper  is 
learned  and  ingenious  and  though  far  from  sound  in  its  con* 
duaions,  meriu  the  attention  of  such  persons  os  feel  interested 
111  liistorical  inijuiries  stretching  back  to  the  remotest  eras. 
Art.  XI.  by  the  same  geiitleiiiaii,  contains  a  notice  respecting 
the  abortive  attempt  maile  by  tlie  Emperor  Akbar  to  introduce 
a  new  religion  into  India,  *  a  system  of  Deism  as  pure  as  the 
*  weakness  of  mankind  would  possibly  admit ;  ’  in  point  of  fact,  a 
compound  of  the  systems  of  Mohammed  and  Zoroaster.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  a  similar  attempt  at  innovation  was  made  by 
his  descendant,  Sultan  Dura,  the  elder  brother  of  Aurungaebe, 
who  wrote  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  harmonise  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vedas  with  those  of  the  Koran.  Father 
Buzee,  a  Jesuit,  and  Molaim  Shah,  a  Caslimerian  Brahmin, 
were  hU  instructors,  and  probably  his  coadjutors  in  this  philo¬ 
sophical  enterprise,  which,  by  rousing  tlie  jealousy  oi'  the 
Moslems,  Is  supposed  to  have  cost  the  Prince  the  loss  of  em« 
pirc  and  his  litc.  A  curious  chapter  in  history  might  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce  new 
systems  of  religious  faith  and  worship.  With  the  exception  of 
MohauimedUm,  it  will  be  found,  that  all  such  human  inno¬ 
vations  as  have  partaken  of  the  character  of  reform,  liave  beea 
violently  and  successfully  resisted ;  while  innovations  of  an  op- 
)H)site  nature,  however  great, — ail  corruptions  of  a  simpler  taitli 
or  ritual,  the  multiplicuiiun  of  rites  or  of  deities,  the  dcaceal 
from  gross  to  grosser  idolatry,  have,  almost  uniformly,  been 
either  im|>licitly  received  or  triumphantly  imposed.  Mohaio<« 
lucdism  itself,  which,  in  its  original  character,  forms  so  siu« 
guiar  and  strikiug  an  exception,  preseau,  in  tiie  history  of  ks 
sectarian  corruptions,  abundant  illu:»trution  of  the  remark. 

Tliere  are  three  other  interediing  and  valuable  pai|)ers  beai  ing 
on  die  same  general  subject.  Art.  XIV.  Some  account  ui’XbM 
hummud  Mehdi,  the  /E///  or  Saint  oi'  the  Mehdivis :  trausUtoil 
and  abridged  from  the  books  of  his.  disciples.  XV.  Oirtht 
Sacred  Books  and  lleligton  of  the  Pursues.  By  William  Ki>n 
kine,Xsi|.  XVI.  On  the  AutlMMitlcity  of  the  Dcsikii\ 
Remark H  on  the  Account  of  the  Maliabadi  lleligtou  contulugtf 
111  Uic  Dabistaa.  By  the  Same.  We  must,  howeveo:,. 
oumlvea  willt  simply  referring  to  topics^  which  embrace, 
wida  a  field  of  discussion  for  our  narrow  limits..  *  ? 

Amc^g  tlie  contributions  to  ^Vsiaiic  Topography  ape 
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lowing  piper®.  IV.  Description '<»f  a  Volcanic  Emitting)  WlRi 
Island  of  Sumbawn.  By  Andrew  Sfewa ft;  Esq.  V.  Off'tftfe 
Kuim  of  Bom  Bii(tor  in  Jam.  By  John  Crawfbrd, 

Account  of  the  Caves  near  Rang,  called  the  PanHI 
By  C\ip.  Dangetfield.  X.  Account  of  the  province  of  Outirhj 
and  of  the  countries  Wing  between  Gnjerat  and  the  rndtff. 

C!apt.  Macmnrdo.  This  lost  is  a  very  important  geografihfein 
document.  The  remaining  four  papers  are:  Vll.  A  ctiriotiil 
Case  in  Jhii^ery.  By  Charles  Linton,  Esq.  VIII.  Account*^ 
the 'Progress  made  in  deciphering  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By 
Mr.  Charies  Bellino.  XII.  Description  of  a  ctiriowi  Bird* df 
die  Otis  genus.  By  Captain  John  Stewart.  XIII.  Not Ifce  re¬ 
specting  the  Trial  by’  and  the  AdministrattonOf 

Justice  finder  the  late  Pcishwa.  By  Thomas  Conts^  Esej. 

^Fhe  lalKwrs  of  Dr.  (irotefend  in  deciphering  the  crtneiibrtri 
inscriptions,  do  not  yield  the  palm  of  in^^ulty  to  the  hierogiy^ 
phic  discoveries  of  t)r.  Young  or  M.  Cliampollion.  The 
suits  at  which  he  has  arrived,  are  of  the  greatest  Interest  in  an 
historical  point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,'  he  has  ascertained; 
that  all  the  known  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Urst  thWe 
species  of  writing,  (those  of  the  third  species  found  at  Babylon 
excepted,)  relate  to  Cyrus,  Darius,  Hystaspes,  and  his  son 
Xerxes?  to  whom,  therefore,  the  origin  of  the  edifices  ofi 
which  these  inscriptions  are  seen,  must  ^  ascribed.  Secondly^ 
the*  language  of  the  first  species  of  cuneiform  writing  proved  tb 
be  Zend;  and  the  discoveries  of  Anquetil  Du  Perron  with  re-" 
gnnl'  to  that  language  are  thus  ascertained  to  be  genidfie! 
'Piiirdly,  the  deciphered  inscriptions  speak  only  oT  Cyrus,’ 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  and  of  the  last  three  os  grand¬ 
father,  father,  and  son  ;  but  nowhere  give  the  title  of  king  to 
Hystaspes.  By  this,  it  is  remarked,  ‘  the  history  of  the  Per- 

•  Sian  kings,  as  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  is  completely  confirmedv 

•  and  cannot  be  refuted  either  by  the  cmrrnpt  traditionary  trfa» 
‘  tory  of  the  mexiem  Persians,  or  by  the  incoherent  accoemti  of 

•  the  biblical  writers.*  If,  by  the  biblical  writers,  the  Tns]iitetl 
historians  are  meant,  the  remark  might  have  been  spared. '  Wi? 
are  not  aware  of  any  irreconcileable  discordance  between  tHs/ 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  historians;  certainly  none  greater  thidit 
exists  between  different  classic  authorities ;  bu4  if  there  were,  we 
must  still  regard  Daniel  and  Ezra  as  authorities  not  lets  trtttU 
worthy  than  Hercxlotas  or  Xenophon.  Captain  Vans 

on  the  other  hand,  is  for  setting  aside  the  Greek  hUtorixna  all^ 
gether,  as  destitute  of  all  credibility  so  far  os  regards  tKe  afSANl’ 
of  Persia.  In  his  fife  of  Cyrus,  Herodotus,  he  remarks,^ 
variance  both  with  Xenopnon  and  Ctesias ;  and  he  oooteods, 
therefore,  that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  Ferdousi  anci 
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the  native  lc^end«.  We  cannot  say  that  we  agree  with  liim. 
Hitherto,  the  researches  of  modern  travellers  have  tended  only 
to  confirm  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  both  of  the  Scriptural 
historians  and  of  tlie  father  of  profane  history.  4'he  discovery 
of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Mourguub  (the  ancient  Pasargad(B)i» 
with  the  identical  inscription  which  it  is  stated  to  have  con« 
taincily  ought  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  against  that  hypercriti¬ 
cal  scepticism  which  would  disturb  the  landmarks  of  ancient 
history.  *  That  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon  is  the  Jemshecd^  or 
‘  rather  one  of  the  Jemshceds  of  Persian  tradition,  seems,*  it  has 
been  remarked,  ‘  in  the  highest  degree  probable.*  *'  The  words 
Jemshecd  (or  Shcmshccd)  and  Khourshecd,  arc  conjectured  to 
be  of  similar  import.  Khotir^  it  is  well  known,  signifies  in  Per¬ 
sian,  tlie  Sun ;  and  from  this  word,  the  Greek  Kuros  and  the 
Hebrew  Koreish  were  derived.  Shemsia  in  Puhlavi,  (the 
Sheuisli  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,)  has  the  same  meaning,  cor- 
res|H)nding  to  the  Arabic  shmnu,  Kdo,  in  the  Moerrgaub  in¬ 
scription,  according  to  Professor  Grotefeiul,  answers  to  Do- 
minus  i  and  sup|)osing  it  to  occur  in  composition,  it  would  give 
us  Shcmseil  or  Sheuishcil  in  the  one  instance,  and  Kliuurshod 
in  the  oilier. 

IniWpeiuicnlly  ot'ali  other  result^,  Dr.  Grotefend’s  labours  lead 
us  far  back  into  the  history  of  alphabetic  writing.  Cuneiform 
writing.  Professor  lieeren  remarks,  is  evidently  so  simple  in  its 
eleoicnts,  that  it  must  have  been  originally  alphabetical:  it 
cannot  have  been  derived  from  a  synil)ulicnl  writing;  *for  this 

*  must,  in  its  very  origin,  bear  the  characteristics  of  variety, 

*  which  an  alphabet  derived  from  it  would  also  preserve.*  Dr. 
Grotefend  has  shewn,  that  it  is  not  strictly  syllabic,  nor  cooki 
it  be  dcriveil  from  a  syllabic  writing. 

*  The  first  specif**  of  cunciforiu  writing,  especially,  appears  to 
Professor  Hecren  to  hear  in  a  rt*niarkahle  manner  the  very  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  infancy  of  alphaheticul  writing,  in  the  quantity  of  cha¬ 
racters  in  80  many  single  word*;  which  circumstance  shews  that  it 
was  anxiously  spelt  after  pronunciation.  This  seems  already  to  be 
less  the  case  with  the  second  and  third  species ;  and  from  that  aloue. 
Professor  llcercn  thinks  these  last  to  be  of  a  less  ancient  origin, 
thoush  their  characters  are  more  complicated. 

•  Cuneiform  writing  is  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin  :  it  differs  so 
completelv  from  Egyptian,  both  hicroglyphical  and  alphabetical 
writing,  irmt  there  is  not  even  room  for  any  comparison  between 
them.  The  discoveries  hitherto  made  in  Persia  and  at  Itabylon 
prove,  tl»l  this  writing  had  been  adopted  by  several  nations ;  with* 
such  variations,  however,  that,  from  its  two  fundamental  strokew, 
they  formed  new  alphabets.  Its  origin  is  certainly  much  remoter  lhau 


*  Mod.  Trav.  Persia,  Vol.  II.  p.  74. 
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that  ol' the  Pcraian  ei^ire»  tiuce  it  exUu  already  on  tlie  moDumenU 
of  Persia,  in  three  dltterent  alphabets.  But  to  fix  precisely  wbert 
this  writing  toq)c  its  origin,  is  now  almost  impossible.  However,  M 
the  language  of  the  first  species,  the  simplest  of  all,  is  Zend,  we  must 
feci  inclineil  to  consider  Media,  where  that  language  and  the  doc<« 
trine  of  Zoroaster  were  national,  as  the  country  in  which  it  was  in¬ 
vented.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  observe  cuneiform  writing 
on  the  remains  of  Babylon,  which  are  certainly  also  of  a  very  remote 
age,  we  may  be  easily  disposed  to  consider  this  writing  as  of  Are* 
mean  origin.  This  conjecture  acquires  some  weight  from  the  probw* 
bility,  that  the  writing  which  the  Greeks  and  Persians  called 
is  no  other  tlum  cuneiform  writing.  Professor  Ilecren  infers  this 
principally  from  the  oassage  in  Herodotus,  iv.  87,  where  two  columna 
are  mentioned,  on  wnich  Darius,  after  having  passed  the  Bosphorus 
in  his  Scythian  expedition,  caused  the  names  of  the  nations  in  his 
army  to  be  cut ;  on  one,  in  Assyrian,  and  on  the  other,  in  Greek 
writing.  As  cuneiform  writing  was  generally  used  by  the  Persians 
for  inscriptions  on  monuments,  it  is  not  likely  that  Darius  would 
have  employed  gnother  kind  of  writing  on  his  columns.'  pp.  189,  90. 

The  Third  Volume  of  these  Transactions  does  equal  credit  to 
the  Literary  Society  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  also  contains 
sixteen  communications,  some  of  them  of  considerable  length. 

Topography  and  Statistics, —  II.  and  XVI.  Account  of  a  Bed 
of  Native  Sub-carbonate  of  Soda,  found  in  Malwah;  and  Geo¬ 
logical  Notes  on  the  Strata  between  Malwah  and  Gujerat. 
By  Captain  J.  Stewart.  III.  Notice  respecting  the  principal 
Ruins  at  Bejapoor.  By  Captain  W.  H.  Sykes.  VIIL  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  present  State  of  the  Township  of  Lony,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Deema.  By  Thomas  Coats,  Esq.  IX.  Account 
of  the  Caves  of  Ellora,  with  Drawings.  By  Captain  W.  H. 
Sykes.  X.  Description  of  the  Pandoo  Coolies  in  Malabar. 
By  J.  Bnbington,  E^q.  XI.  Statistical  Account  of  the  Per^ 
gunna  of  Juinboosur.  By  Thomas  Marshall,  Esq.  XIV. 
Account  of  a  Journey  from  Katif  on  the  Persian  Gtriff  to 
Yumboo  on  the  lied  ^a.  By  Captain  G.  T.  Sadifer. 

llistoty. — Art.  I.  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Persia,  from  the 
Battle  of  Arbela  to  the  Rise  of  Ardashir  Babegnn.  By  Major 
Vans  Kennedy.  VII.  Remarks  on  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Chapters  of  Mill’s  History  of  British  India.  By  the  Same. 
XI 11.  Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Mohamro^.  By  tho 
Same.  IV.  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  living  god  at  Clihi* 
chore  near  Poona.  By  Captain  W.  II.  Sykes.  V.  On  the 
Institution  of  the  Himloo  Festival  of  the  lJusrah,  By  Major 
General  Sir  John  Malcolm.  VI.  Papers  relating  to  the  Eiuth- 
quoke  which  occurred  in  India  in  1819*  XII.  Translation  Of 
a  Grant  of  Land  in  the  Coiican.  By  Dr.  Taylor.  XV.  Ob^ 
icrvations  on  the  Remains  of  the  Bouddhtsts  in  India.  By 
William  Erskine,  Esq. 
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Appfdix*  Biogmpiiical  Sketcii  of  Ciipuun  MiicoMirtkJw 

TIhi  cleicripuoii  of  the  ruins  of  Bejspoor,  by  Captaio  Syk«i| 
U  by  no  means  so  full  nticl  satisfactory  as  that  given  by  Captain 
Sydenham  in  the  thirteenth  vokime  of  the  Asiatic  liesearches; 
but  it  is  not  unacceptable  as  being  a  somewhat  more  recent  ac« 
count  Bejapoor  has  been  emphatically  termed  by  Sir  Jamas 
Mackintosh,  who  visited  it  in  1808,  the  Palmyra  of  the  Dec- 
can*  Yet  lill  ^Ate  years,  few  places  of  importance  in  India 
ware  less  known,  tliough  few  are  more  worthy  of  being  visited. 
Tavernier’s  account  is  strangely  inaccurate.  To  trace  the 
limits  of  the  city,  would  be  a  day’s  work,  so  immense  is  ilte 
mass  of  ruins;  but,  from  the  iimumerable  tombs,  mosques, 
caravansaries,  and  edifices  of  every  description  which  it  ex¬ 
hibits,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  India. 

*  As  tl)€  traveller  approaches  the  city  from  the  north,  the  great 
dome  of  Mahomed  Shan’s  tomb  is  Jiscerned  from  the  village  of  Kun* 
noor,  fourteen  miles  distant.  A  nearer  view'  gives  the  idea  of  a 
splendid  and  populous  metropolis,  from  the  innumerabfc  domes,  and 
spires,  and  buildings  which  meet  the  eye ;  and  though  the  road  up  tu 
the  walls,  leads  through*  ruins,  the  illusion  of  a  tolerably  mhahitefi 
capital  is  still  preserv^  by  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  guns  mounted 
on  the  works,  and  tlie  guards  stationed  at  the  gates.  On  entering, 
the  illusion  vanishes,  and  the  most  melancholy  contrast  is  exhibited  be¬ 
tween  the  number  and  admirable  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  total  destruction  of  those  formerly 
inhabited  by  a  swarming  population.  Jungle  has  shot  up  and  par¬ 
tially  obliterated  streets  which  were  once  thronged  with  a  busy 
people  in  pursuit  of  their  various  avocations  ;  and  the  visiter  mar  now 
loae  himself  in  the  solitude  of  ruins,  where  crowds  were  formerly  the 
only  impediments  to  a  free  passage/  p.  56. 

The  foundation  of  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty  dates  from  the  first 
year  of  the  sixteenth:  century,  and  the  last  of  the  Bejapoor  so¬ 
vereigns  was  subjugated  by  Aurungzebe,  a.d.  1 683.  Withia 

those  two  hundred  years,  therefore,  were  finished  the  costly 
and  stupendous  structures  which  cover  many  miles  of  country. 
The  city  walls  extend  between  six  and  seven  miles,  and  thoM|^ 
deeayed  in  maiiv  places,  there  does  not  appear  a  complete  breara 
la  any  part.  The' most  conspicuous  object  within  the  fort,- it 
Makba$a  or  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahommed  Shah,  whidi 
vat  Sorty-two  years  in  building.  It  is  a  large  quadrangalar 
baUding  of  brick  and  chunam,  150  feet  square,  and,  inehidiiig 
iIm  dome,  ISO  feet  high.  The  dome  itself  is  only  lOfeet  lats 
la  dawteter  than  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  itt  perpeadi- 
caiar  he^^t  it  63  feet.  A  circular  ledge  projects  from  the 
bottom  ot  the  inner  circumlerence,  which  is  so  ingeniously  laid 
upon  sup|K>rts  inclining  inwards  to  the  side  walls  in  graceful 
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curv^  tHuC  it  does  not  Apparently  ftiininisli  the  width  of  llie 
room,  btK  is  rather  an  ornament  to  it.  *  It  cannot  i»e  called  a 
‘cornioe,  hut  afforda  the  same  relief  and  effect.’  "rheecho  here, 
as  in  the  whispering-ofallery  at  8i.  Paul’s^  is  so  perfect,  that  the 
visiter  is  ready  to  feney  it  the  voice  of  another  person  mimielo> 
in^  liNn.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  tomb  are  octagonal  mina« 
rets,  about  140  feet  in  height.  The  general  style  of  the  tomb 
HI  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and  its  constriiction  does  equal 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  architect,  and  the  munificence  of  its 
projector.  The  style  of  the  adjoining  mosque  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  mausoleum. 

llie  next  oliject  which  presents  itself  is,  the  Jam  MesfefA 
or  public  mosque.  It  consists  of  a  large  but  light  domet 
rising  to  the  heiglit  of  140  foet  from  the  ground,  resting  upon 
parallel  rows  of  lofty  arches.  The  unfinishixi  mausoleum  of ' 
Ali  Adil  Shah  is  also  a  grand  object,  resembling,  at  a  distance, 
a  splendid  Gothic  structure  in  ruins.  All  the  buildings  within 
the  citadel  are  in  ruins,  except  a  beautiful  little  niosc]ue,  the 
iosule  of  Vhich  is  of  finely  polislied  black  granite*  The  mpst 
conspicuous  among  the  buildings  outside  of  tiie  fort,  is  the 
bara  oftSuUun  Ibrahim  II. 

*  On  the  outside  of  the  body  of  die  mausoleum  over  which  the 
dome  is  raised,  the  walla  are  carved  into  Arabic  laser iptiona,  soulfH 
lured  with  great  skill,  and  disposed  in  every  variety  of  ornameiU, 
The  gilding  aod  enamel  arc,  however,  entirely  defaced,  excepting  io 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  sides,  where  its  remains  give  a  famt  ideo 
of  its  former  lustre.  A  person  looking  at  the  illuminated  page  of  a 
beautiful  oriental  manuscript,  n^nlfying  tills,  and  faaicytiig  it  to  bo 
represented  by  sculpture,  painting,  and  gilding  on  the  lace  of  a  waU 
oi'  black  granite,  will  have  some  conception  of  the  labour,  skill,  and 
brilhaucy  of  this  work.  The  whole  of  the  Koran  is  said  to  be  cesved 
on  the  four  sides  of  this  elegant  structure,  in  which  the  utmost  grt 
and  Uisie  of  die  architect  and  the  sculptor  have  combined  to  produce 
the  richest  effect.* — Jr.  Res.  xiii.  447. 

Captain  Sykes  describes  ^  Auruiigzebe’s  brass  guu,’  calletl 
Mmkk-i-MaitiaVj  king  of  the  fieliL  This  iinmensw  psccu.«of 
urduauce  (which  was  not,  however,  cast  by  Auruugaebu,  kniMMi 
Ukaa  by  luni  at  the  conquest  of  Bejapoor)  is  nearly  bfteeiiilegl 
yet,  iu  diameter  is  such  os  to  give  k  the  apficMMdi 

m  vast  bowilaei*.  *  it  would  require  an  iron  ball  wvtghiBg 
^  upwards  of  2,51)0  pounds.’  It  was  originally  made  by  a  TMmkk 
o^er  In  the  service  of  one  of  the  Nizam  8bahs. 
iw  be;regretfed,  that  the  pencil  of  the  Briti#hLartiilr#Mit)iol 
hitherto  been  employed  in  illustrating  tbese^  sfdtifliiUdaiiiMHiv 
nsaats  oH  the  weidtli,  power,  and  taste  a  »hort*lMW^Mwlaai4 
VoL.  XXX.  N.S.  M  -  .  u 
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metliHi  4l>Tin«ty,  fscarccly  known  to  history.  Desi^  of  the 
prlncipal  buildinp:*  would  be  highly  acceptable  and  valaable. 

'n^e  sftttbtical  iktouiUb  of  Ix)ny  and  Jambusir,  though  pro- 
foasedlv  descriptive  merely  of  a  small  village  in  the  Deccan, 
and  a*  small  district  in  (rujernt,  contain  obscrvationt  and  re¬ 
marks  applicubic  respectively,  with  n  tew  exceptions,  to  nearly 
the  whole  of  those  provinces.  They  are  highly  valuable  as 
giving  us  nn  insight  into  the  interior  of  Hindoo  society.  Mr# 
Coats  ri’sided  for  seventeen  years  at  Pewnah,  during  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  successfully  extended  the  l>enefitfi  of  vaccination  to  the 
surrounding  country;  and  Mr.  Marshall  was  also  cm|>loyed  as 
vaccinating  surgeon  in  Cnijenit,  and  in  other  situations  which 
gave  him  a  familiar  acet^ss  to  the  natives.  To  the  opinions  of 
these  gentlemen  rt'specting  the  character  of  the  natives,  we 
shall  hereafter  advert.  'Fhe  following  remarks  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention  in  the  highest  quarters. 

•  The  township  of  Lony  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
government  in  the  beginning  of  1818,  which  was  hailed  as  a  happy 
event  by  all  the  cultivators  ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  farming  systein, 
which  followed,  and  the  liberal  remissions  of  revenue  in  consequence 
of  losses  by  the  war,  contirmed  the  high  expectations  that  had  been 
forintHi  of  our  justice  and  liberality.  The  inviolable  respect  which 
has  since  been  shewn  fur  the  prejudices  and  ancient  customs  of  the 
people,  and  the  arrangements  in  progress  for  the  further  improve* 
inent  of  their  condition,  by  the  enlightened  and  able  statesman  under 
whoso  administration  our  late  cnmpiests  in  the  Deccan  have  furtu- 
nntelv  falL'n,  will,  if  followed  up,  not  only  secure  a  permanence  to 
this  feeling,  hut  substantial  happiness  and  prosperity.  If  we  may 
form  an  opinion,  however,  from  the  result  of  our  government  ?n 
many  u4'  our  old  po^essions,  this  perhaps  is  too  much  to  expect. 
With  the  l>ett  possible  intiMuions,  our  revenue  and  judicial  systems 
have  not  always  had  the  effect  of  making  the  most  of  the  fair  re« 
sourct  s  of  the  country,  and,  unfortunately,  have  not  tended  to  im« 
prove  the  niorais  of  the  pt^ople.  We  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn 
regarding  the  institutions  and  peculiar  ways  of  thinking  of  our  Indian 
subjects  ;  and  in  any  attempt  to  improve  their  happiness  and  condi¬ 
tion,  innovations  and  theorizing  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 
Particularly,  European  notions  arc  totally  incompatible  with  those  of 
Asiatics,  in  their  present  state  of  civilization.  The  only  means,  per* 
Imps,  of  making  the  condition  of  the  ryots  (cultivators)  really  com¬ 
fortable,  is  pennanenliy  to  lower  the  land-tax,  and  to  look  to  an  in* 
crease  of  revenue  from  other  sources.  But  this  is  not,  to  be  dooa 
without  nuking  considerable  sacrifices,  at  least  for  a  time.  Tha  ret 
venues,  at  prevent,  uru  idinost  wholly  deriveil  from  tlic  soil,  whioh  is 
so  taxed,  us  barely  to  leave  the  cultivator  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
wMb  merchants  hankers,  and  the  monied  part  of  the  community, 
scarcely  contrihutc,  in  any  shape,  to  the  w  ants  of  the  Oovemment.* 

pp.  21 4>,  15. 
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.  The  description  of  the  Pandoo  cttoliet  given  in  Art.  X*t  is. 
illuKtrsteil  by  kMircngraviiH<:s;  to  which,  hf^wever,  the  retlTtnctes 
ill  the  text  do  iu>i  accurately  correnpoiul.  The  *  Topig  Ktdl  C. 
No.  1  \  does  not  appear  to  be  given ;  and  the  text  itK'if  is  in 
siHne  t>erts  olnicure.  If  we  undenitund  the  Writer,  tlie  Tapie 
Kuiif  or  mush  room-shaped  cromlech,  would  seem  to  answer  (u 
the  ancient  a-r^hn;  while  the  Kodey  Kull  is  a  tumulus  or  barrow. 
In  one  of  these,  which  Mr.  Babington  opened,  situated  on  a  hill| 
which  still  lK*ars  the  name  of  the  field  of  death  [Chatamperamba)y 
a  large  r/ia//y,  or  urn,  was  discovereil,  about  five  feet  in  height, 
uucl  four  ill  diameter,  couiposed  of  u  thick  clay  inixeil  with 
sand,  and  not  more  than  half  baked,  the  centre  being  black 
and  gritty.  On  lowering  a  lamp  into  it,  a  smaller  urn  was  ob¬ 
served  within,  with  several  still  smaller  round  it,  half  filled  with 
a  light  sliining  sand,  mixctl  with  bones.  In  one  of  the  chatr 
ties  was  found  u  smaller  one,  better  made  and  highly  glaxetl, 
containing  some  white  transparent  beads,  and  a  small  greenish 
stone,  also  transparent,  which  fell  into  small  pieces  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  On  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the  cave  were  fouuu 
a  few  iron  instruments,  such  os  spears,  swords,  knives,  and 
axes.  That  the  bones  discovered  in  tbese  barrows,  are  humnn^ 
Mr.  Babington  is  satisfied,  as,  in  one  instance,  he  found  » 
lower  jaw  with  the  teeth  entire.  The  absurd  and  conflicting 
theories  of  the  natives,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  se¬ 
pulchral  mounds  and  moniimentH,  render  it  tolerably  certain, 
that  they  must  be  referred  cither  to  a  foreign  colotiy,  or  an 
extinct  race;  probably  to  some  tribe  of  the  eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago; 

Axt.  IX.  is  an  elaborate  account,  accompanied  with  outline 
engravings,  of  the  far-famed  caves  of  Ellora.  It  was  drawn  up 
previously  to  the  Writer’s  having  sc*cn  Sir  ClmrU's  Malet’t  paper 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  with  which  it  for  the  most  part  coin¬ 
cides;  but  Sir  Charles  did  not  visit  nil  the  caves,  and  on  tomo 
points,  there  is  an  occasional  variance.  We  shall  not  follow 
the  Writer  into  the  details  of  his  description,  havings  in  a 
former  volume,  inserted  a  general  account  of  the  ^  Wuitders  of 
Kllora’  ^  ;  but  some  of  his  remarks  are  deserving  of  atteiuiuUy 
as  bearing  upon  an  historical  question  ot  considerable  diflicuUyi 
the  prior  antiquity  of  the  Brahminical  or  the  Buddhic  system  of 
fnith.  This  subject  is  treatoil  at  length,  and  with  great  abiiityi 
by  Mr.  Erskiiic  in  Art.  XV. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these 
stupendous  excavations,  is  the  uiHjueslioiiable  combination 
which  they  exhibit,  of  the  rival  and  irrecoucilesble  snperaUtioni^ 
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It  «  true,  that  Booddh  hn»  been  adopted  hrto  the  Hintlon  tfft- 
thoio^V  us  an  avatar  of  Vishnoo;  but  the  hcresiareh  \n  the 
object  of  execration  with  all  orthodox  Brahmint^t#,  and  ftidtan 
hUiory  exhibit  tha  two  ^reat  sects  os  at  perpetual  vnriaitrr. 
Mow,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  prominent  and  distin- 
^ished  place  whicii  an  obscure  avaiar  of  Vishnoo  (according  to 
the  Pouruiiic  creoil)  occufMes  in  this  niagnihcent  pantheon? 

*  lu  tliu  hill  about  200  yards  above  Ituira  Subbahy  (the  third  cave 
froui  the  north,)  *  in  a  mural  rock  of  black  basalt,  is  sculptured  a 
colossal  fij^uro  of  Uoodh,  perfectly  naked.  It  is  in  a  sitting  posture, 
on  a  throne,  from  tlie  centre  ot*  the  front  ot*  which  a  wheel  projects 
to  half  iu  diameter :  on  either  side  of  the  wheel  are  eie^>hants  and 
timers*  heads  supporting  tlie  seat.  On  a  tabular  projection  iaime- 
diutely  above  ibu  wheel*  an  astronomical  table  is  carved  ;  thus  asso* 
ciatiug  the  nuage  w  lui  ideas  re»peciing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  TIte  image,  w  hich  is  ten  feet  high,  sits  with  the  legs  crossed ; 
the  hands  in  the  lup  are  laid  one  into  the  other,  with  the  lingers  ex¬ 
tended  and  the  palms  upwards ;  the  head  is  covered  apparently  with 
curly  hair,  and  is  shaded  by  the  seven-lieadcil  snake,  the  folds  of 
whose  body,  doubled  behind  tlie  image,  serve  it  ns  a  cnsliion  to  rest 
against.  I'liere  are  six  tigures  in  attendance,  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer ;  live  sitting  and  one  standing.  One  of  them  has  a  beard, 
and  they  are  all  decorated  wiiii  earriivgs,  necklaces,  bracelets! above 
the  elbow,  aud  chains  for  tlie  ancles.  This  image,  which  corre- 
s|>ouds  in  evi^ry  respect  lu  ibe  iigures  of  lioodh  oU  over  India,  is  the 
object  of  worship  wiili  the  Goojur  Buneeus,  and  the  Doodiiists  gene- 
rail)  :  it  is  culled  Parusnath,  and  there  is  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  it.  • 
The  however,  is  loo  expensive  for  the  vulgar,  as  the  offering 

must  never  be  under  the  value  of  a  nmund  oi' ^hee.*  p.  267. 

Besides  this  colossal  iigurc,  the  uauie  of  which  ideiuides  it 
with  the  Jaiii  deity,  many  of  the  excavations  are  considered  .by 
lH>th  Captain  S)kes  and  Mr.  Erskine  as  decidedly  lioodbic. 
'The  latter  divides  the  caves  into  three  classes;  the  northern, 
which  are  either  Booilhic  or  Jain ;  the  central,  which  are 
Brahiuiiucul ;  and  the  southern,  wiiich  are  certainly  Boodhic. 
'Phe  names  now  given  to  tliem  arc  arbitrary  and  modem,  and 
have  been  Imposed  by  the  Biulimiiis  iu  total  ignorance  of  the 
m)tbology  of  the  sculptures.  The  four  nurthcrii  eXA;avations 
contain  no  ap|>earance  of  any  Druhminicul  deity,  except  a 
finir-armcd  figurt^  supposed  to  be  mure  nuHleru.  One  reason 
given  for  concluding  them  to  be  Jain,  raiiier  than  BotMJULc^  is, 
that  they  contain  some  naked  images  not  unlike  the  naked 
figures  of  the  Jains  ;  *  whereas  all  Boexihic  ir^iages  are  clothed.* 
C'nptain  5:>ykes,  however,  says,  that  the  figiirt^s  of  Boodh  are 
conunonh*  naked;  and  whenever  any  kind  of  clothing  is  disco¬ 
verable,  it  appears  to  resemble  a  sarhtTy  consisting  of  a  single 
piece  o!  cloth  encircling  the  waist  and  brought  over  the  left 
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>lu>4iUUr,  in  ibe  manner  in  which  the  Jnin  priests  wear  the^ 
ilress  at  the  present  clay.  At  all  erentf,  Mr.  Krskine  says,  the 
lour  Honthern  caves  are  purely  Boodhic. 

•  Tlicy  are  filled  with  c^irly«headed  Boodfiic'  figures.  The  cash 
opprobriously  railed  the  Dfhi^-Wnrtnt  corresponds  to  the  schonl- 
room  of  the  Hoodhtst  temples.  Two  benches  of  stone  ruh  Up  its 
whole  len^h,  with  passages  between  ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  cells 
Tor  monks  hewn  out  from  the  sides  of  the  excavation.  Inscriptions 
in  the  ancient  unknown  character  are  found  in  these  southern  cavel.’ 

p. 

That  the  Bivnlhic  caves  arc  of  posterior  ft)rTnntion»  no  one, 
w^e  presmne,  will  contend.  From  the  nnmHrr  and  nriagnittidc 
of  those  which  Rl>onnd  on  the  western  side  of  India,  it  Is  plain, 
ns  Captain  Sykes  remarks,  that  the  power  and  wealth  of  an 
cstahliRhed  government,  in  netive  operation  for  agw,  cowld 
alone  have  produced  them.  To  suppose  the  prior  antiqtitty  of 
ihe  Hruhmiuical  caves,  would  imply  the  subversion  of  the 
Hrahminical  faith  and  |>ower  by  llie  Boodhists.  The  question 
then  is,  whether  the  two  religions  oxistcfl  coetancously,  so  that 
we  may  regard  the  Hrahminical  and  Hoodhie  eaves  as  nearly  of 
equal  antiquity,  or  whether  the  obscene  worship  of  the  Htmloo 
pantheon  was  established  on  the  overthrowof  Boodhism'J  Mr. 
Krskine  is  disposed  to  think,  that  the  two  rellglrwts  elated  *at 
tlie  same  time  in  India,  on  a  friendly  footing,  so  late  a#  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era;  and  he  appeals  to  exM- 
ing  inscriptions  in  proof,  that  the  aspersions  cast  upon  Boodh 
in  the  Fooranas,  are  of  modem  origin.  At  Bnddha-Ortyn,  in 
Hahar,  there  is  an  inscription  elated  in  the  year  100.5  of  \ikrn- 
uKfditva,  answering  to  A.i>.  lOtil,  in  which  lioodh  is  honoured 
as  ‘the  author  of  happiness  and  a  portion  of  Naraynn  (or 
Vishnu).  The  following  expresKiont  are  highly  refnBrliahle4 

‘  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  form  of  Boodba  I  Reverence  be 
unto  the  l..or(l  of  the  earth  !  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  an  incar  nation  ot‘ 
Lite  Deity,  and  the  Eternal  One !  Reverence  he  unto  thee,  O  God  in 
the  form  of  the  God  of  mercy  ;  the  dispeller  of  pain  and  trouble  t  the 
Lord  of  all  thing* ;  the  Deify  who  overcometh  the  tint  of  the  Kalte- 
yong  ;  the  guardian  of  the  univene ;  the  effihlem  of  mercy  toward 
those  who  wrve  thee ;  Om  /  the  potteMor  of  all  tbinga  in  vital  fbnii  I 
Thon  art  Brahma.  Veeshnoo*  and  Maheaa  (Mahadavii) !  Thouartthe 
T.ord  of  the  universe  i ' 

With  regard  to  thin  inscriptiou,  however,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  ;  brst,  that,  if  genuine,  it  proves  nothing  aJLto  Ute  pre¬ 
vailing  sentimenu  respecting  Booilh  at  that  period^  but  looks 
more  like  the  attempt  of  an  iudividuai  to  revive,  iu  a  form  ao 
coiuiuudated  to  liioduu  pri^udice^  the  ancient  liiith  f  and  sc- 
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coiKlIy,  that  the  ideas  are  neither  Hindoo  nor  IWxxIhio,  Imt  ex¬ 
cite  thf^  tuapicioii  of  Iteing  derived  from  a  foreipi-- f>rnhnbly  a 
llumikli  origin.  The  asnerlion,  that^  at  IkKxlha’s  shrine,  *  even* 

*  lUe  hu<»U  of  heaven  worship  with  joyful  service  day  and  night,’ 
could  never  have  originateil  with  a  native  Hindoo.  Nor  can 
any  luoce  i»Ues^  be  laid  upiui  the  lalauiabiid  inscription,  which 
relates  to  a  project  fur  establUhing  a  new  place  of  worship,  in 
honour,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a  new  avatar  of'  Huddlia.  Mr. 
Krskine’s  conclusions  from  these  and  similar  datn^  we  cannot 
therefore  but  regard  as  very  precipitate  and  premature.  That 
individuals  In  India,  may,  even  up  to  u  late  period,  have  main¬ 
tained  the  more  ancient  (aith,  is  not  merely  probable:  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  Jain  religion,  which  is  a  modiilcation  of  Uomld- 
hism,  lias  maintained  iuelf  in  some  parts  to  the  present  day. 
The  question  relates  to  the  prior  antiquity,  prevalency,  and 
ascendancy  of  the  two  systems. 

When,  indeed,  wc  speak  of  the  Boodhic  and  Brnhminical 
systems,  wc  are  in  danger  of  imposing  a  deception  upon  our¬ 
selves,  AS  if  those  words  had  a  distinct  and  unchangeable  meaiv- 
ing.  The  fact  is,  that  Brahminlsm,  properly  s|)eaking,  Itas 
ceased  to  exist,  if  we  suppose  tliut  it  had  aity  relation,  origiiH 
ally,  to  the  worship  of  llruhinu.  Who  the  Brachmanes  of  an¬ 
cient  India  were,  wLeliier  they  bore  a  nearer  athnity  to  the 
modern  Brtdimins  or  to  the  votaries  of  the  rival  system,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  point  to  be  useertuined.  The  religion  of  the  Vedas, 
dilfers  not  It.'ss  w  idely  from  that  of  the  Purnnas  and  Tanlras,  In 
every  resjK*ct,  than  the  doctrines  of  Gaudama  do  from  those  of 
the  Lingamites.  The  pre.-ent  sects  of  Boodhlsls  and  Jains 
may  be  comparatively  moilcTu ;  and  yet,  they  may  possibly  be 
the  remnant  of  a  primitive  faith,  and  they  are  certainly  of 
higher  anliuully  than  the  exisiing  forms  of  liindooism.  Ao* 
cordutg  to  ^lr.  Colebrooke,  whose  opinion  claims  the  greatest 
deference,  '  the  earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which  we  have  any  dis- 

*  tiiici  knowledge,  is  that  of  the  followers  of  the  practical 

*  Vedas,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  fire,  and  the  elements,  and 

*  who  believed  in  the  ellicucy  of  sacrifices  fut  the  acconiplish- 

*  ment  of  present  and  of  future  purposes.  It  may  be  supposed, 

*  that  Uie  refined  doctrine  of  the  f  edatUiSy  or  followers  of  the 

*  theological  and  urgumentutive  |)art  of  the  Veilas,  is  of  later 

*  dale;  and  it  does  not  setm  improbable,  that  the  sects  of  Jutfi 

*  and  of  Buddha  are  still  more  modern.  But  1  apprehend  that 

*  the  VaiiAnavas^  meaning  {larticularly  the  worshippers  at 

*  Kama  and  of  Crishaa,  may  be  subsequent  to  those  seciv  and 

*  that  the  Saivas  also  are  of  more  recent  date.’  *  H 
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We  can  no  donht  tlwit  the  ohfer  Vedaa  are  nf  high^ 
antiquity  than  the  philoiwphic  wtemt  of  the  pre»ent  aecfs  of 
BoodHhiste  and  Jains  hy  whom  ihetr  authority  h  Ttjecfed.' 
Bot,  if  tlie  popular  Hindoo  mythology,  ns  represented  In  whatT 
are  called  the  Bmhmimcal  caves,  Is  admitted  to  he  Of  a  date 
more  rt»cent  than  tliose  sects  the  question  as  to  the  prkyrlt^  Of 
the  Boodhic  caves  nnd  monuments,  it  nt  once  docid^.  Tho 
era  of  the  Ui9t  Boodh,  is  pretty  well  ascertained. 

*  The  traditional  chronology  of  the  two  sects  assigns  nearly  llta 
j^nme  period  to  their  Gautama  respectively ;  for,  according  to  the^ 
Bnuddhas,  the  apotheosis  of  Gautama  Bmfdha  took  place  54ft  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era ;  nnd  according  to  tho^ 
Jainaa,  the  apotheosis  of  Mahaviro,  Gautama  Swami’s  tcadier,  was 
somewhat  earlier,  via.  about  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
lapse  of  little  more  than  lialf  a  century,  is  scarcely  too  great  for  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  a  preceptor  and  of  hia  pupil ;  or  not  an 
much  too  great  as  to  amount  to  anachronism.  Without  relying  much 
upon  a  similarity  of  name,  it  may  yet  not  be  foreign  to  remark,  that 
the  Buddha  who  preceded  Gautama  Buddha  was  Casyopa ;  and  that 
Mahavira,  the  preceptor  of  Gautama  Swami,  was  of  the  race  of 
Casynpa.  I  take  Pars'wanatha  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  sCcf 
of  .iainas,  which  was  confirmed  and  thoroughly  established  Inr  Ma- 
Imvira  and  his  disciple  Sudharma ;  by  whom  nnd  by  his  followers, 
both  Mahavira  nnd  his  predecessor  Pars’wanatha  have  been  vene¬ 
rated  as  deified  saints  (Jinas),  and  are  so  worshipped  hy  tko  sect  to 
this  day.  A  schism,  however,  seems  to  liave  taken  place  after  Ma* 
havira,  whose  elder  disciple,  Indra  Bhuti,  also  named  Gautama  Swan 
mi,  was,  hy  some  of  his  followers,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  deified  saipt, 
under  the  synonymous  designation  of  Buddha ;  for  Jina  and  Bialdha 
hear  the  same  meaning  according  to  both  Biuldhists  and  Jainas. .. 
'Phe  appellative  Gautama  is  unquestionably  a  patronymic,  however’ 
Sacya  Sinha  may  have  come  by  it,  whether  as  descendant  of  thkt 
lineage,  nearer  or  remoter,  or  for  whatever  other  cause.  Tlic  gen¬ 
tile  name  of  the  last  Buddha  has  prevailed  in  Chinn  nnd  Japan,  ^where 
he  is  best  known  under  the  designation  of  Sacyn.' 

Trans,  of  It.  As.  Society,  i.  521,  2; 

The  sect  of  Boodhn  itself  was  very  soon  split  by  ti  schism 
into  four  snl>eCct$;  all  of  whom  were,  however,  incHscrimi- 
nntely  persectited,  when  the  IkHKidhIsts  of  every  denomination 
were  expelled  from  Hindostan  and  the  Peninsu®  The  nrts 
ctse  date  of  this  expulsion  is  not  easily  determined.  The  last 
Boodhic  sovereign  of  Magadlia  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed 
about  300  Ik  C.  But  the  system  is  supposed  to  have^  main- 
Uiined  itself  in  India  two  centuries  later.  And  tliough  extan^ 
sive  emigratiows  took  place,  the  fi'cogniced  successors  of  806^* 
ha  appear  to  have  rcskled  In  Western  India,  nntif 
who  is  stateti  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  king  of  Mftfirar,  fe- 
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moved  to  Honan  in  Clunn»  where  hcdieih  a.o.  495^^.  /i?Fur 
a  amiklerable  fierioil,  thereforey*  the  rival  sects  miifet  Infve 
Boanshed  contemporaneously ;  nor  did  the  persecution  a^ptrnvC' 
the  Boodhi>ts  take  place,  till  the  lirahminical  hiilh  hud  assumed 
a  very  different  character  from  that  which  Mr.  Colehrookc 
considers  as  its  primitive  form.  *  The  establishment  of  psriU, 

*  cttlar  sects  among  the  Hindoos  who  acknowledge  the  Vedas*^ 

*  does  not«’  he  contends,  *  affect  the  general  question  of  relative 

*  antiquity.  The  special  doctrines  introduced .  by  Saucara 

*  Acharya,  by  Uamnnuja,  and  by  Madhavacharya,  and  of 

*  course  the  origin  of  the  sects  which  receive  those  doctrines,^ 

‘  may  be  referrcil  with  precision  to  the  periods  when  their  nu- 

*  thors  lived  ;  but  the  rcligibn  in  which  they  arc  sectaries,  lias 

*  undoubtedly  a  much  earlier  origin.*f  Allowing^  tli'is,  if  the 
worship  of  the  Lin^  and  the  foundation  of  the  existing  Hindoo 
sects  of  Saivas  and  Vaishnavas^  occurred  while  the  BchhIIi  relU 
giou  was  flourishing,, (and  it  is  with  those  new  sects,  Mr.  Cok- 
brooke  $upi)oses,  that  the  persecution  of  the  Boodhists  com* 
mcuceil,^  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Boodh  caves  at  Eliora, 

U  cttabliahed*  ^  The  Brahtninical  excavations,’  Captain  Sykes} 
says,  ‘arc  all  dodicated  to  the  Ling;  and  the  Duodhisls.conU^ 

‘  scarcely  have  hml  opportunity  to  perfect  their  works  on  tlie 
‘  grand  scale  on  which  they  arc  found  in  many  |uirU  of  India, 

‘  after  the  persecution.’ 

Mr.  Krskiiic  supposes^  that  the  Boodhists  were,  from  what*? 
ever  cause,  put  down  long  before  the  Jains.  i 

'  Tlie  probability  is,  that,  on  their  discomfiture,  the  more  obstl* 
natc  remains  of  the  Bouddhists  took  refuge  with  the  kindred  sect  of 
Jains ;  and  benccy  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  conformed  to  their 
doctrines,  and  disappeared  as  u  separate  sect.  It  would  seem,  tliat^ 
tho  Jains,  in  various  quarters,  were  driven  to  adopt  a  temporizing 
policy.  When  subdued  and  persecuted  by  the  Brahmins,  they  con¬ 
nected  themselves  with  the  prevailing  faith  by  the  tics  of  caste,  and 
probably  by  frequenting  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmins,  as 
IS  atiH  custotnariiy  done  by  the  Jain  Banians  of  the  northern  parts  of 
(fUEarat.  They  secretly  preserved  their  ancient  doctrines,  however ; 
and,  even  in  the  countries  where  they  were  most  persecuted,  gradu^' 
ally  formed  themselvea  into  separate  religious  associations.  In  Ben* 
ga^  and  »  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Hindustan,  tliey  seem 
nearly  to  have  died  away  ;  hut,  in  the  south  of  India,  Kanan^  Guzq* 
rat,  and  Mar  war,  they  seem  always  to  have  preserved  some  politic^ 
cohsequence,  and  exist  in  great  numbers ;  and  in  the  latter  countri^fi 
atfeatt,  tbc  Jafns  and  Hindoos  intermarry.  In  some  instances,  .tiuT 
v^  feceMly,  btith  in  some  parts  of  Ouzerat  and  in  the  ' 

■■  ...  .  ■ ,  -  -  ■  - ■  .  j  j.,  j  --Cjn 

*  Wacd’a  Htndooa,  ii.12u7 — 10.  RemusnU  Mei.  jitiut.  ISS.  i 
f  Aaiat.  Kes.  ix.  302. 
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cMit)try»  wk6re  they  were  in  more  oomplete  eubjectioii,  their 
were •uoder  ground,  to  eacape  the  obeecvmtion  of  the  Bnhmtiiei  oikI 
iMterielf  are  aaid  to  hawe  been  kept  in  readioeae  for  die  eo* 

trance,  or  covering  the  iniaget#  in  cate  of  tutpicion.  Their  too* 
nexion  with  the  Brahmiot  hat  gone  to  far  at  to  induce  thtia»  at  toma 
of  their  templet^to  admit  into  the  tacred  cncloture  certain  goda  af 
the  Brahmins,  Vithnu,  Ganeth,  and  Kartikeya,  and  to  new-model 
tome  of  their  religiout  books,  to  suit  the  change.  But  ihit  laxity  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  qeite  unauthoriz^  by  the  more  pure  and  ancient  relligfon 
both  ^of  Jains  and  Bouddhitts,  and  merely  nroyet  how  far  reKpooa 
once  hostile  and  not  yery  ready  to  admit  or  innovation  or  to  receive 
protelytet,  may  yet  to  a  certain  degree  mingle,  to  suit  the  coovenienoe 
or  fancy  of  their  adherents.'  p. 

In  one  important  respect,  the  Jains  differ  from  the  Bood* 
bists,  and  approach  to  the  Brahmins :  they  have  castes  among 
them,  ahiioiigh  their  priests  are  selected  from  different  cattes, 
and  do  not  marry.  One  of  Mr.  ColebrfK>ke’s  reasons  for  matn« 
taming  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Brail mtnical  institutions, 
is, ‘that,  in  the  very  earliest  accounts  of  India,  transmitted  to  Hi* 
by  the  Greek  writers,  the  existence  of  castes  is  refeiTed  to;  tfiat** 
the  Brahmins  appear  to  have  been,  eren  then,  the  priestt  6f 
I  lie  country ;  nnd  that  the -Boodhisis  could  not  haye  been^  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  prevalent  sect.  Thd  In¬ 
formation  conveyed  by  tlie  ancient  Greek  writers,  is,  however^ 
extremely  vague,  and  their  knowleilge  of  India  was  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  north-western  provinces.  In  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Arrian  and  Strabo,  we  can  scarcely  recognize,  whh  ' 
nny  prol)ability,  the  quadruple  division  of  society  upon  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  ^  All  the  Indians,*  says  Arrian, 
following  Megnstlienes  ns  his  authority,  *nre  free,  they  having 
‘  no  slaves  among  them  . . .  They  are  chiefly  distinguished  into 

*  set'rrf  ranks  or  classes  among  themselves,  one  of  which  is  their 

*  sopliists  or  wise  men  :  these  are  much  inferior  to  all  the  rest 

*  III  numbers,  but  vastly  superior  to  them  in  honour  and  dignity*** 

Tlris  distribution  of  tiie  Indians  into  seven  classes  ot  orders, 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  enters  into  the  subject  at  greater  ‘ 
length.  A  distribution  of  society  into  four  orders,  was  not^ 
however,  ))eciiliar  to  the  Brahminicsl  legislator.  Jemsheed  U 
said  to  have  divided  the  Persians  into  four  classes  ;  and  a  pas^ 
sage  in  Herodotus,  cited  by  Mr.  Mill,  appears  to  shew,  that 
such  a  distfnciion  exisl^. among  the  Medes  at  the  commence::*’ 
ntetit  of  the  monarchy.  It  obtained  alto  among  the  CplcKiai^|,j^ 
I^rian^  Athenians,  E^^ptians,  and  Peruvians.f  WImU  i#,7 
most'  peculiar  about  the  Brahminical  law  of  caste,  is,  the  wkt#  - 
and  impassable  distance  which  theiaws  of  Menu  mtcrpoaeli^ 


*  Rooke's  Arrian,  ii.  p.  203. 
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IwtHMi  iIk?  HraKniin  umi  the  re«t  of  his  species ;  the  politics! 
immunities  the  mv»terioiis  powers,  and  almost  Dirine  attrt- 
hiiics  which  they  confer  upon  him,  and  the  sanguinary  penat- 
lie-H  hy  which  iKcy  are  guiuded  against  violation.  A  5>oodra 
who  Jiuulil  oiler  to  give  in!»t ruction  to  priests  was  to  Imvc  hot 
oil  poured  iuto  hib  iiioulh  and  ears.  That  this  diabolical  code 
wub  ever  iii  Ibrce  uud  operation  as  the  established  law  of  India, 
umy  reu^nabiy  lie  doubted ;  and  it  may  be  proved  from  those 
Very  luslitutes,  that  the  hvfiothetical  division  into  four  pure 
caNtes  never  hud  any  but  an  imaginary  existence.  Still,  the 
distinction  lietweeii  the  Hrahminical  system  and  the  Boodhtc, 
is  strongly  marked.  In  the  former,  the  sacerdotal  caste  fs  arf 
hercililary  order,  invested  with  peculiar  privileges,  a  sort  of  no- 
hiliiy  ;  and  the  sacerJotal  cliuracler,  oucc  assumed,  is  indelible* 
'Fhe  priesu  of  Uie  iioodhisU  are  taken  from  among  all  classet 
of  frt'emen  ;  and,  when  tireil  of  their  function,  tliey  may  Iny  it 
down,  and  return  to  the  secular  state.  So  far  from  its  bfang  an 
hereditaiy  disiinctioii,  their  priests  profess  celibacy.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  Jains  have  castes  amootr  them,  althongh  their 
pi  ie^tH  are  of  dilferent  castes,  and  do  not  marry.  The  institutrow 
of  cMbtes  may  then,  in  some  form,  have  existed  in  India  prior 
to  Uruhmiuisui.  Yet,  we  have  no  proof  of  its  existence  at  so 
remote  a  period  as  that  lo  which  the  Boodhic  caves  and  monu- 
inenlb  must  be  vvferied.  Admiuiiig  it  to  have  been  introduced 
by  (ho  Brahmins,  it  couhi  not  at  once  have  become  nniversai; 
mui  the  fact,  that  the  nutiunb  with  whom  the  Pali  or  Magadhm 
is  a  r.aci'cii  language,  have  never  received  the  institution  ol 
ca^t.s  is  buili- ieiit,  in  our  opinion,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  indf* 
gonuus  in  India.  Mr.  Erskine  has  with  great  fairness  and 
foi  i  e  statcil  tini  argunicnts  in  favour  of  the  superior  antiquity 
<if  Booilhisui,  at  the  :»ame  lime  that  he  is  inclined,  with  Mr. 
CiJehrookc,  to  adopt  the  opposite  conclusion,  assuming  tlie  era 
M'  «audamu  to  be  the  origin  of  the  sect. 

*  'rho«e  w  ho  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Houddhists  atfirro,  that 
we  Hiul  induhitahle  historical  proofs  of  the  existence  o4  their  religion^ 
uiid  of  (heir  pric'sts,  the  Samauteit  in  very  early  ages;  That,  from 
tlu  rcai:rin>  oi  great  works,  evidently  referrible  to  their  sect,  exiating 
in  the  w  hole  cxtciit  of  country  at  present  enjoved  by  the  foilowert  (^ 
the  Urahminieal  religion,  from  Bamian  to  Ceylon  and  Java,  and 
thence  back  to  Kashiner,  we  are  justiiied  in  concluding,  that  the 
Itouddhists  inhabited  tliat  extensive  region  long  before  the  era  of  re¬ 
gular  history  ;  as  these  monunirnts  are  found  scattered  Over  countrii^ 
in  which  Brahminlstu  has  long  been  most  deeply  rooted;  ond^  in 
many  instance’s,  where,  at  the  present  day,  no  Bouddhitt  ia  found, 
ami  at  no  recordeil  period  known  lo  have  existed  :  That  the  total 
absence  of  every  living  remnant  of  the  Bouddhist  religion  throughout 
Iiufia.  is  ih?  best  proof  of  the  early  {>eriod  at  which  the  expuUmn  o'r 
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cofiquMt  Cook  place :  That  these  arguments  are  atipporfctl  hpr  tlie  ac- 
koowletlgeil  fact,  that  the  Brahmins  derive  their  origin  trotn  the 
North»  and  do  not  regard  tliemscWcs  as  the  abori^inet  ot  India ;  Tlmt 
they  probably  expelled  the  older  Bouddhist  inhabitants,  and  destroyed 
the  exercise  of  the  religion,  as  they  gained  the  ascendancy ;  That  fho 
war  of  Ram ‘against  Havan,  of  the  gooil  spirits  against  the  demons,  of 
the  north  of  India  against  Ceylon  and  the  south,  was  probably  one  of 
these  holy  wars,  the  conflict  of  Bmhmtnism  and  Bonddhitm  i  That, 
mild  and  tolerant  aa  the  Brahmins  in  our  times  are,  or  affect  to  be, 
the  sangtiinaay  destruction  of  the  Jains  in  the  8oiith  of  India,  is  a 
proof  to  what  extent  they  may,  under  the  influence  of  their  religion^ 
indulge  the  most  inhuman  passions:  That  the  Bouddhist  is  probably 
the  more  ancient  religion,  as  being  the  more  simple ;  especially  os 
wanting  the  artificial  division  into  castes :  and  that,  finally,  the  very 
local  position  occupied  by  the  two  religions,  seems  to  point  out  the 
Bouddhist  as  being  (he  more  ancient ;  the  Brahmins  occupying  the 
richer  plains  and  the  whole  central  champaign  country,  while  the 
Honddhists  seem  as  if  thrust  out  of  them  info  the  hills  and  strorlg 
land  all  around  i  That,  in  one  instance,  that  of  Ceyloui  the  line  of 
communication  with  the  other  nations  of  their  religion  hat  been  bro* 
ken  otf,  tbe  Urahminists  having  driven  them  forward,  and  shut  them  up 
beyond  the  very  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

*  The  arguments  for  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Jains,  very  much 
resemble  th^ose  used  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Bouddnista,— • 
the  fact,  that  indubitable  monuments  of  their  religion  exist  h  many 
countries  which  have  long  been  occupied  by  the  Brahmins/:  That  se* 
veral  .fain  piincipaHties  remained  to  a  late  time  unmihdued  in  the 
Smith  of  Indki  t  and  that,  in  that  quarter,  the  Rrahasimi,  even  at  Hiii 
day,  are  regarded  at  strangers  and  intruders!  That  the  native  and 
the  tndigeiUMis  literature  it  very  diflerent  from  that  of  the  Brahmins  t 
and  tliat  the  Sanscrit  is  less  the  base  or  root  of  the  southern  Ian* 
guageSy  than  the  accessary  and  ornamental  part :  That  their  religion 
ih  simpler ;  and  that  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  innovations  of 
tiic  Brahmins,  their  absurd  tales  about  the  gods,  and  the  introduction 
of  bloody  sacrifices,  that  the  Jains,  seeing  the  new  doctrines  and  im¬ 
pious  practices  of  the  Brahmins  gain  ground  daily,  fmind  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cast  them  off,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  original  fakh.* 

pp.  8* 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  opposite  systems:  they  are  forcibly  stated  by  the 
learned  writer. 


*  The  Bralimios  agree  with  the  Bouddbists  in  holding,  tliat  tlieworld 
has  occasionally  been  reforond,  or  benefited,  by  extraordinary  beings 
who  have  appeared  in  it.  But  while,  accxirding  to  the  Bouddhistf, 
this  has  begn  effected  by  human  beings,  who,  by  luperior  vlrtuC|  hiVV 
become  saints  and  almost  gods;  according  to  the  Brahmins,  it  ef> 
fected  by  gods  who  descend  upon  earth,  and  assume  i  human  or 
other  ibniWi  Tlie  saints  ot'  the  Bouddhists  are  men,  and  luive  the 


huiiiaii  shape ;  tlie  gods  of  the  Brahoiiiis  are  without  number,  ,of 
every  shape  aiid  ^  tigure^  filling  aad  card)  w)di  their  vaciew 
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cljMfti!!  and  depeodanta.  I1ie  one  •yttem  preccnu  men  irho  htae 
become  9oda;  the  oti)er,  i^ods  who  have  become  men. 

*  The  truth,  U>wevef«  m,  that  the  BouddhUis  do  not  deny  the  ea« 
iatencu  of  God,  though  they  have  no  idea  of  him  as  taking  any  |)art 
in  tfie  concerns  of  the  world.  He  exists  quiescent,  tlic  operations  oC 
nature  beiug  directed  by  agents  of  a  much  lower  class.  Tire  Brah¬ 
mins  see  the  agency  of  Deity  in  every  thing  j  he  is  the  fountain  of 
all  life  and  of  all  action.'  p.  5(H>. 

lietweeu  tiio  atheistic  and  the  pantheistic  idolatry,  the  mnrni 
ilitferencc,  however,  is  neither  great  nor  essential.  Roth  alike 
exclude  the  First  Cause,  the  i)ne  Creator.  ‘  The  spirit  of  re- 

*  ligiou/  reuiaiks  an  eloquent  writer,  in  a  work  now  on  onr  tabic, 

*  goes  directly  to  this  First  Cause,  and  sees  it,  and  acknowleriget 

*  it,  and  feels  it  in  all  things.  It  regards  second  causes,  whether 

*  they  be  the  cieinenis  of  nature  or  the  actions  of  men,  ns  mere 
^channels  through  which  this  First  and  Only  I'anse  operateili 
^  It  5tups  nut  at  tlietn.  It  regards  life  as  a  holy  thing  tlowing 

*  out  of  this  Fountain,  and  returning  thither.  It  lives,  and 
^  inovc^,  and  ha^i  Its  being  in  God,  by  the  spirit  of  its  will,  as  well 

*  us  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  Atheism  and  Idolatry  l>otli 

*  stop  at  secoiKi  causes  ;  they  see  independent  powers  in*  every 
‘  thing,  and  they  are  themselves  independent.  They  atknow-* 

*  ledge  that  lliere  are  f)owers  su(>eriur  to  their  own,  os  one  man 

*  is  stronger  llian  another.  But  they  regard  their  existence  as 

*  their  own  property,  though  liable  to  be  invaded. and  afl'ected 

*  by  su(>€riur  powers;  and  on  this  property  they  can  stand,  and 

*  parley,  and  nmke  conditions  with  those  powers,  wnaiever  they 

*  mav  be.  The  spirit  of  dependence  is  the  spirit  of  religion, 
^  anti  the  spirit  of  iudei^endence  is  the  spirit  of  atheism  and 
‘  idolatry  ’  •. 

The  nrahniinicai  idolatry  is  essentially  that  of  (irreece  and 
Home,  truveslied  and  orientalized  in  adaptation  to  the  grosser 
conceptions  and  more  sluggish  iuiaginauons  of  a  people  whom 
their  lorcign  instructors  despised.  Brahminism,  like  the  classic 
idolatry,  lias  its  esoteric  and  its  popular  crenxi.  Like  Uoiuaii- 
ism,  it  has  its  Ktcred  language,  and  proceeds  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  witliholding  its  sacred  books,  and  taking  away  the  key 
ot  knowledge  from  the  vulgar.  It  thus  interposes  the  priest 
lictween  its  fabletl  deities  and  their  votaries,  as  the  real  and  ul¬ 
timate  object  of  worship.  It  does  not  deify  the  dead,  like 
Roodhism,  but  the  living;  and  it  appeals  less  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  than  to  the  senses  of  its  worslijppers. 

Tliere  Is  some  difliciilty  In  ascertaining  the  origin  and  primi¬ 
tive  form  of  the  Boodhio  faith.  It  is,  we  think,  highly  pru- 

*  Lrskliie  on  the  Frceucss  of  the  Gospcli  pp.  bT,  b. 
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liffiKfntntsm$  ft  hm  nmfrrgoneconskttfrable  md^ 
ililicAtion,  nml  thnt  doctrinefi  tnugfrt  by  OniidAfna  werd 
gmttfit  upon  the  mow  fmrmit  soperstition  h  hair  itfft  !tt 
nu*mnriali»  m  the  cav^^fi  of  KHora,  Karico,  SalaotTc,  Bithifao,  tUd 
Boligofn.  One  of  the  most  remnrknWe  peculiarities  bf  tfi^ese 
cftveK,  is  liie  appearance  of  curly  or  woolly  hair  upon  the  fl^urt? 
of  Boodh,  which  has  l>een  snpposetl  to  mark  him  out  aa^  of 
Kthiopic  or  negro  origin.  The  Brahmins,  however,  Captain 
Sykes  says,  do  not  aclm«4  tlie  enris  to  be  representations*  of 
Ihiir* 

*  They  suppose  his  head  to  he  covered  with  something  called" a. 

;  and  in  proof  of  its  being  an  nrttfielal  rovefrOg,  trier  pkMit 
out  the  smsM  cupola  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  head,  of  which  mthr  id 
its  uAtiiral  state  would  never  give  the  appearaoee.  After  viewing  rl 
numher  of  the  Hoodh  figures,  I  am  almost  iwhieed'to  tcffutetce in 
the  opinion  of  tlie  Hrahinins.*  p.  502. 

Mr.  Erskine  saj’s,  that  the  regnlarly  'Curled,  wig-Hkg  Hair 
generally  given  to  Boodh,  is  ascribed  by  his  fhnowets,*  ^  to  the 
‘  hair  having  been  pliicketi  out  or  cut  with  a  goldeiY'knffb.*** 

*  Beings  with  hair  of'  a  similar  appearance  are,  indoedi  fauad  ia 
tein|iies  of  bhiva;  Uis^oa,  or  suite  of  nfitknckeB  or  demoos,  luivfog 
hair  quite  similar.  But  in  U^mples  of'  lluddh  and  of  the  Jains^  thin 
Utc  appears  on  the  object  of  worship ;  in  those  of  Sliiva,  on  the  de« 
formed  attciulanU.  One  might  be  tempted  to  imagine,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  feuds  between  the  two  religions,  die  priests  of  Shiva  Wad, 
from  contempt,  bestowed  the  head*dress  of  the  Botiddhist  saint  oit  the 
UMMUiett  slaves  of  their  god.*  p.  51.5. 

M.  Rlaproti),  iu  Ids  life  of  lk>od(lha,  drawn  up  from  MongtU 
(lociimonts,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  figures  o£  tha 
saint.  *  ik:fure  his  death,  8hakia  Moonee’*  (under  wiikh  imnie 
Gaudaina  is  best  kuown  to  tlie  nations  ol'  Tibet);  *  had  eiiiomcd 

*  his  disciples  to  unite  after  his  dect  ase,  to  rciuind  each  outer  of 

*  all  the  points  of  his  doctrine,  aud  to  form  u  complete  coUectiou 
^  of  his  principles,  which  should  serve  as  a  imulameatal,  law  »fP 

*  future  geoeratious.  lie  directed  tiiem  also  to  oiake  all 

*  of  his  person,  wiiich  should  have  the  virtue  of  strengfiheutiig 
‘  their  belief  as  oi'teii  as  they  should  adore  iu  boonr  ^dter  h^ 

*  death,.  Wichuwa  Karma\  a  disiiuguished  artist,  executed  It 
^  model  of  the  figure  of  ^hakia  Moonee,  which  represented. 

*  at  the  age  of  eight  years :  aiier  this  modeh  ^  statue,  waa  casf, 

*  of  a  mixture  of  the  most  prcxdous  metuhu  Titc  sccutjult^^MW^ 

*  of  Uuodha.was  made  by  order  of  his  sou  lUkhoU;  ivpre- 


^  The  Vukvm^k^ntm  (ur  architect  ut  the  gads)  of  llie  Uhidoo 

ttanibeon* .  i 
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«  MUtAsd  iiiiu  al  years  ol'  a^e»  and  was  a  coniposiiirm'of 

^  precluua  ikiuucb*  In  the  head  ot  this  ti^arev  there  wus  a 

*  retersolr^  troni  which  water  was  insensibly  difluseit  thnntgh 

*  ibc  whole  body  by  very  small  dact&>  atMl  dropped  below  into 

*  gilded  vosea.  This  sacred  water  served  to  {nirify  the  wor- 

*  fiiippers  ol  the  statue,  and  became  an  intaliibie  remedy  for  all 
<  boru  ol' iuli  rill  idea.  A  monarch  of  India  caused  a  third  image 
«  of  ^hakia  Mooneo  to  be  made  by  the  hands  of  Wichown  Knr- 

*  Ilia  :  it  was  of  precious  stones,  ami  represtmted  him  at  twenty'* 

*  hve  years  ol  age.  One  of  these  colossal  statues  whs  thirty-six^ 

*  and  auotiiei*  sixty  yards  in  height.  After  this  Wicluiwa  Kar* 

«  ina  executed  tlie  image  of  lioodha  in  a  sitting  posture,  letting 
«  hU  right  hand  hang  fruiii  the  kneis  while  iic  held  in  his  left  a 
‘  golden  i'urda  {nme  tit:  piVres  prayer- wheel).  He  wore  the 
«  saceidotai  oriiauieiils  <tnd  his  hair,  having  become  very  ’tong 
^  during  his  eremitical  lile,  was  frizaed  in  luimerons  etiHs  rH 
*'  over  his  head.  This  is  die  true  reason  why  many  itunges  of 
^  Sliakia  Moouee  appear  to  have  the  hair  curled.  The  late 
^  LangLes  was  uiistakeu  in  supfxisitig,  on  account  of  this 
^  head  of  hair,  that  Boodha  had  been  of  Ethiopian  or  African 
«  oiigiu.  ills  tiiroiia  was  (in  tliis  image)  supported  by^  HOO 

*  lions,  adoniud  with  the  symbol  ol\  the  goddess  Darm  i\ki, 

*  All  the  images  now  to  be  found  among  his  Ibiiowcri,  art  only 
^  collies  or  imitations  of  those  already  ineiiutmed.^* 

Colonel  Franckliu,  who  is  a  zealous  oriental  antiquary,  of 
Bryant’s  school,  is  quite  conikleut  that  Boodh  was  an  Ethiup. 

'  In  all  his  images,’  he  says,  ^  we  may  trace  an  appearance  re* 

^  M‘Uibling  that  of  the  figy'piiaiis  and  Ethiopians :  and  botli  in 
*'  leatures  and  dress,  Uiey  dilier  from  the  ucknoHledgetl  deities 

*  ol  tlie  modern  liindoos.  The  lial  nose,  ihiek  lips,  amiconrsa, 

*  ciisped,  wimlly  hair,  are  ^lermanent  througiiuut  India.’  (p.l4l.)^ 
IVnitiintut,  we  suppose  he  means,  in  the  represeutations^tif 
Gaudania.  In  the  engraving,  however,  w  hich  he  has  <giveii, 
representing  the  semi-coiussui  iigurc  of  Boodh,  found  iieaothe 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Jeyuuggur  in  the  Juiigieterry  diairtet  loI* 
Ushar,  the  head*drtss  bears  certainly  little  re^miblauce  to  tbe 
wouUy  Iiead  of  a  negrti,  but  looks  more  like  a  Welsh  wig,  wkh 
auartihcial  oi  naiueiit  rising  from  Uie  crown,  sumewliat  Ukorbw 
crest  of  a  helmet,  v>r  a  braided  knot  of  hair.  A  Hat  nose  and/ 
tlitck  li|)s  are  physiognomical  characteristiui,  of  which  wc  neixi 
uoi  go  out  of‘  India  to  discover  the  types.  The  Author  dL 

Sketches  pf  India”  describes  tbe  ^  HIU  people’  w  hom  lio  sap’ 
at  Uiqmakal,  (the  Pttkurrecs  of  Bishop  llelw,)  as  liaviug*^  tisa. 


*  Miiuuircs  reiatifs  k  L* Asle.  I’ar  M.  Klaproth.  I’acis^  Ihib.  Torn, 
ii.  pp.  b(>— 
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♦  A<rica»iio?»e«ml  lip/  Lirntenfmt  Shnw,  ih  his  dfRcrfptimi  of 
tlif  sumo  prople*  ssys:  ‘  A  flnt  nme  seoms  the  most  chnmcfor-^ 

‘  Uiic  fenture;  but  it  is  not  so  flat  ss  in  the  Caffres  of  Afrioft ; 

*  nor  are  their  lips  so  thirk^  thoiijjfh  they  are  in  general  thickef 
Milan  in  the  inhulutants  of  the  plains/®  The  thick  lips  and 
‘  Caller-like  nose^  are  not  less  marked  in  the  Pukarreet  of  the 
Iturrow  Hills.f  8o  that  we  might  almost  venture  to  conclude, 
that  (»aiidama<  the  original  sent  of  whose  religion  was  certainly 
Maga<lha  or  South  Bahnr,  was  himself  a  Bhcel,  one  of  that 
aboriginal  race  who  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Jungletvrry,  the  Vindhyan  moiintnins,  and  the  rccessca  of 
(MHidwana;  the  jPo//i  «>r  Colonel  Wilfortl,  and  Bishop  Hehcris 
IliiuliM)  Wt'lshmen. 

Ciauiiama,  however,  was  confessedly  not  the  original  Boodh. 
He  is  l)eliewed  to  have  been  xhe  fmrth  Boodh  who  has  ap- 
poaroel  to  reform  and  regenerate  mankind.  His  immediate^ 
predecofsor,  we  have  seen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Cnsyana.' 
W  ho  tin  first  Ihiodh  was, — whether,  ns  learned  mythologlftif 
of  Kngland  ami  (iermany  contend,  the  same  as  Wodeb  lind 
Mercury, -^whether  a  hero  or  a  planet,  or  the  Bun  himself^-^r 
whether,  as  C3ol.  Franck lin  iinaginefs  the  same  ns  Oairia,  Nep- 
turus  mid  Dagoiu  as  well  as  Vishnoo,  Jtigger  Nauth^  Botiiea,  Cad- 
inuH,  Hermes  Trismegist us,  Mahiman*  ami  Noah,— 'We  wil I  not 
venture  prcsfimptooiisty  to  decide.  W'e  will  cofiteat  oitrselves 
with  stating  mir  opinion,  that  the  l^xnlhtsm  of  India,  (that 
superstition  we  mean,  which  is  identifietl  with  the  coIosmI 
bt  at  lies  and  caves  that  conHtitiite  its  most  remarkaklo  entlqin- 
tie>,)  is  decideilly  older  than  the  era  of  Gandama,  anterior 
to  BniKminisoi  ami  the  institution  of  caste;  that  It  was,  in 
fact,  tile  prevalent  creed  of  I  lie  Bheel  tribes,  ns  well  as^  per- 
liafis,  of  the  'rainid  nations,  who  seem  to  have  the  strongest 
claiius  to  be  regarded  as  the  aliorigines  of'  Central,  Eesf^m, 
and  Southern  India, 

We  beve  left  ourselves  little  room  to  advert  to  the  retitatn-> 
iiig  contents  of  this  interesting  volume,  llie  account  of  *  the' 
‘  living  god  ’  at  Chinckoor,  exhibits  an  instance  of  mofkertf 
famiticisin,  mingled  with  the  most  shameless  rogacfy\  addeir 
we  strongly  commend  to  the  notice  of  all  admirersof  the  HIn* 
doo  character.  Captain  bykes,  however,  admovitshes  the  cfvi- 
iixi'd.  European  not  to  exuh  over  the  weak  and  unlettered* 
Asiatic,  who  has  in  this  instance  allowed  *  his  admiration  of'  thmr 
^  firnotice  of  piety  and  virtue  to  mislead  his  jndgement^t  cee^ 
ing  that  *  our  tinica  bear  testimony  to  equally  luoniiNMM' era<* 


•  Aviat.  Res.  vol.lhp.  99. 
f  See  p.  909  of  our  last  volume.  (Eclect. 
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*  dulitj  ami  supenailion  in  the  case  of  Johanna  Soathcoti’s 

*  followers,  without  similar  foundations  for  reverence  and  fkitlu’ 
This  clumsy  way  of  vindicating  the  Hindoos  at  the  expense  of 
the  good  people  ol'  England,  is  iH>rrowed  from  the  Akhi 
Dubois,  iiow  far  admiration  of  the  practice  of  piety  has  any 
share  in  iiiitieading  the  judgement  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  ease 
behire  us,  this  gentleman  has  Ibrtunately  enabled  na  to  ascer»' 
tain. 

*  The  ioi|>osture  sliouid  have  ended  here  ;  but  the  Brahmins,  with 
a  laudable  dctemiinaiion  to  preserve  the  valuable  beguesls  to  thw 
temple,  aiul  not  without  hopes  of  still  further  proAting  from  the 
credulity  of  Uie  pious,  have  endeavoured  to  persurde  the  public,  that 
the  god  is  satished  to  continue  the  incarnation  for  tome  time  longerV 
and  tliey  have  set  up  a  boy  oi'  the  name  of  Suckharee,  a  *  distant 
relative  of  Uhurmedhur  (the  last  Deo).  The  god  will  want  neither 
votaries  ivor  champions,  as  long  as  his  friends  will  adroit  of  his 
tiouuig  the  practice  of  giving  a  dinner  to  a  limited  number  /irsA*' 
fuius  once  a  leeiitA,  and  annual  entertainments  (ou  two  diifereni  days) 
to  ualiiuited  uumhers.'  pp.  71, 

We  had  intended  to  notice  the  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Mill's 
History  of  Imlia,  by  Mnjor  Vans  Kennedy;  but  wc  reserve 
this  for  a  fiituiv  article,  in  which  the  character  of  the  natrvet 
of  India  will  come  under  distinct  consideration.  We  shall 
take  k'sve,  therehire,  f«ir  the  present,  of  the  vornme  before  us, 
otter  transcribing  the  following  short  account  of  the  Kurradee 
Bmhmins,  communicated  by  Sir  Jolin  Malcolm,  and  requiring 
no  other  comment  than  the  feelings  of  our  readers  will  supply. 

*  As  connected  with  the  Dusrahs  (an  annual  commemoration  of 
Kama*#  victory  over  Hawan,  king  of  Ceylon),  by  the  festival  being 
the  period  at  which  they  were  celebrated,  1  cannot  refrain  from  men¬ 
tioning  the  horrid  human  sacrifices  (now,  I  hope^  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence),  formerly  ottered  by  the  Kurradee  Brahmins  to  the  sactis  (in¬ 
fernal  goddesses)  at  the  close  of  this  feast.  I  had  often  heard  this 
s«fct  accused  of  having  made  human  sacrifices,  and  I  asked  my  Brah¬ 
min  lirtead  if  it  was  true.  “  There  is,**  said  he,  “  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  it ;  and  still  more  horrible,  sometimes  the  victim  is  nearly* 
cumuKUed  with  the  person  by  whom  lie  is  sacrificed  to  the  infernal 
and  aanguiRary  gods  **....  “  'I  hese  sacrifices  *’,  continued  he, 
“  wufu  often  made  at  Poonah,  till  put  an  end  to  by  Balaje^ 
B®«^wiw.**  lie  promised  to  note  down  for  me  ail  the  particulars  he' 
koew  I  aud  1  was  soon  presented  with  an  account,  of  which  the  fol- 

••  a  literal  translation. 

*  **  tribe  of  Brahroini,  called  Kuradi,  had  formerly  a  hoffM" 
cMM  ai  oMiu^y  tucnficing  to  their  dehiet  (sactis)  a  youog  BriUi* 
mm.  Tho  saoti  b  supposed  to  delight  in  human  blood,  and  is  rep^ 
sOTtsd  with  threw  fiery  eyes,  and  covered  with  red  flowers.  iTift 
gmidme  hoidi  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  io  the  other  a  battle>axe^ 
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11)e  pr^y^i^  of  her  votaries  are  directed  to  her  during  th^  first  niof 
ihtyt  of  the  Dusrah  feast;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day«^ 
IpraiMi  refiMt  \%  prepared,  to  which  the  whole  family  it  invhed.  Ati 
iiMiiciftifig  drug  it  contrived  to  be  mixed  with  the  food  of  tfie  In* 
teeded  eietmi,  who  it  olYen  a  ttranger  whom  the  matter  of  the  ho  wee 
liat  for  teveral  oiowthi,  perhapt  yeert,  treated  with  the  greattit  kiiMl* 
nett  and  attention ;  and  tometimet,  to  lull  tuspicion,  gtvea  him  hie 
daughter  in  marriage.  At  toon  as  the  poitonoua  and  intoxicatiw 
drug  operates,  the  matter  of  the  house,  unattended,  takes  the  devoted 
person  into  the  temple,  leads  him  three  timet  round  the  idol  •  and 
on  hit  prostrating  himself  before  it,  takes  this  op()ortimity  of  euttfng 
hit  throat.  He  collects  with  the  greatest  care  the  blood  in  a  arnnH 
bowl ;  which  ho  first  applies  to  the  lips  of  this  ferocious  goddcM,  and 
then  sprinkles  it  over  her  body  ;  and  a  hole  having  been  dug  at  the 
fuei  of  the  idol  for  the  corpse,  he  deposits  it  with  great  care  to  pre^ 
rent  discovery.  After  perpetration  of  this  horrid  act,  tlie  Kumtdee 
Urahmin  returns  to  his  family,  and  spends  the  night  in  mirth  and 
revelry,  convinced  that,  by  this  praiseworthy  act,  he  has  propitiated 
tho  favoor  of  his  blood^thiraty  deity  for  twelve  years.  On  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  following  day,  the  corpse  is  taken  from  the  hole  in  which 
it  had  been  thrown,  and  the  idol  is  deposited  till  next  Dusaarah, 
when  a  similar  sacrifice  is  made.  The  discontinuance  of  this  horrid 
custom,  however,  of  late  years,  is  said  principally  to  have  ariatfi 
from  the  following  circumstance.  At  Poonah,  a  young  and  haiid* 
some  Carnatic  Brahmin,  fatigued  with  travel  and  opprcaaed  by  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  sat  himself  down  in  the  verandah  of  a  rich 
Brahmin,  who  chanced  to  be  of  the  Kurradee  sect.  The  Brahiniii 
shortly  aherpassing  by,  and  perceiving  that  the  youth  was  astrangei;, 
kindly  invitea  him  to  liis  house,  and  requested  him  to  remain  till  per¬ 
fectly  recovered  from  the  fatiguea  of  hts  journey.  The  unsuspecting 
Brahmin  youth  readily  accepted  this  apparently  kind  iovkaiioii*  and 
was  for  several  days  treated  with  so  much  atteniitMi  and  kindoMSf 
that  he  showed  no  inclination  to  depart^  lie  had  seen  also  the  Isur** 
radee  Brahmin's  beautiful  daughter,  and  conceived  fur  her  a  viokni 
attachment.  Before  a  month  had  elapsed,  he  asked  and  uhtaioed  her 
in  marriage.  They  lived  happily  togethcr.fill  the  time  ok'  the  Dus- 
sarah  arrived,  when  the  deceitful  old  Brahmin,  according  to  hit  on* 
ginal  intention,  determined  to  sacrifice  his  son*in>law  to  the  goddtM 
of  his  sect.  Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  feast,  he  miandl 
an  Intoxicaliutf  poisonous  drug  in  his  victuals,  not  however, 
ccived  by  bis  muighur.  She  being  passionately  food  of  het^hiMbiiad^ 
contrived  unobserved  to  excliange  the  dish  with  that  of  hot  brtOlMr,* 
who  In  a  short  time  became  sim^css.  The  ^uoky  fiitbes»eeoMi^ 
the  iiapless  state  of  his  son,  and  despairing  ok'  hia  recovtryi  rumms 
him  to  the  temple,  and  with  Ins  own  hands  put  liim  io  dootlin  oadkt 
niade  to  hit  idol  an  offering  of  his  blood.  This  Mug  perotWd^by 
the  young  Brahmin,  he  asked  his  wife  the  mcaniiig  of  ooi 
and  unnatoral  an  action.  She  replied  by  infomiiiig  him  of  hteaoHUt. 
danger,  and  the  particiiiars  of  the  whole  afidr.  Aiamiai  file 
aniLdesirous  that  justice  should  ba  indklad 
Bralrnuu,  he  effected  his  esca|ie,  and  repairiag  to  the  Iril 
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At  hit  And  rnlACcd  die  whole  Affnir.  Orders  were  instAntly  given 
to  seuc  every  Kurmdee  Brahmin  in  the  city  ot*  Poonah,  and  partieu* 
larly  the  iol'ainous  perpetrator  of  the  horrid  deed.  He  was,  with  a 
Humbex  of  others  suiiilariy  convicted,  put  to  death  ;  and  all  the  sect 
were  expelled  the  city,  and  strict  injunctions  were  laid  on  the  inha* 
bitants  to  have  in  future  as  little  connexion  with  them  as  possible. 

*  **  Bv  this  well  timed  severity,'*  says  my  authority,  **  Balajee  Bad* 
jerow  eifectually  prevented  the  recurrence  of  similar  crimes  ;  and  the 
Kurradee  Brahmins  now  content  themselves  with  sacrificing  a  sheep 
or  buffalo."  ’  pp.  b6— 89.  ‘ 

And  so  do  the  priests  of  Kulce  ttoWj  ut  Calcutta. 


Art.  V.  Sarrative  of  an  jltcenl  to  the  Summit  Mont  hlanc^  on 
the  Hi h  and  9th  Aufrust,  1827.  By  John  Aulujo,  Esq.  Quarto, 
pp.  129.  Price  1/.  is.  London.  1828. 

^pHiS  volume  affords  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  proper 
me  oimI  judicious  application  of  Lithography.  Mr.  Aiihljo, 
ofi  €*xamining  the  details  given  by  l)e  Haussiire  and  others, 
fotiml  that,  while  little  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  scien¬ 
tific  description,  there  was  yet  ample  opportunity  for  picturesque 
and  topographicid  illustration,  in  connection  with  Mont  Blanc, 
ita  sceuery*  and  the  surrounding  country.  This  he  has  given 
in  a  very  intei-esting  and  effective  manner,  through  the  m^ium 
of  a  welt*  chosen  and  sktlfully  executed  series  of  litiiographical 
drawings  from  sketches  made  chiefly  by  himself  The  draughta- 
man  is  Harding,  who  appears  to  us  the  ablest  of  nil  our  artists 
111  the  management  of  this  s)>ecie8  of  graphic  representation’; 
and  who  has  siicceedi'd  to  udmiratioii  in  expressing  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  scenery  to  be  |>orlrayed.  If  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  decoration  here  given,  had  passed  througli  the  more 
elaborate  processes  of  the  engraver,  we  should  imagine  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  very  reasonable  rate  at  which  the  volume  is  now 
tendered,  it  could  hardly  have  been  afforded  at  three  times  the 
price.  We  have  much  jealousy  in  this  matter ;  we  dislike  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  witness  the  slightest  approach  to  trespass,  and  we 
are  not  without  our  fears  of  injurious  consequences  to  line  en¬ 
graving  from  tlie  simple  machinery  of  Mr.  Huilmandel,  ami  its 
cheap  ami  easily  multiplied  productions ;  but,  in  cases  like  the 
present,  its  employment  is  not  merely  unexceptionable,  hut  in- 
dYspetitable.  'Lhe  chief  attraction  of  the  volume  is  derived  from 
the  s|)inted  vignoUes,  representing  the  casualties  and  hoiaixis 
ot  the  route  up  the  mountain,  in  aii  exceedingly  lively  and  ex- 
pretai\*e  manner.  The  more  oomprehenaive  landscapes  am  not 
so  etfKlive  { they  are  executed  on  a  acaie  lietier  adaptod  to  ibe 
foim  or  the  burin,  then  to  the  courser  and  less  definile  umbos 
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of  tbc  crayon,  it  wmiid  have  pone  tar  towarde  remedying  thlt 
(lefecti  if  tlie  sire  of  the  view#  had  been  doithled. 

lliefe  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  evealade  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis.  An  umbrella,  a  stout 
pair  of  shoes,  and  a  glass  of  whiskey,  are  ample  precaution 
against  the  risks  of  the  latter ;  while  the  very  guides,  skilful, 
intrepid,  and  active  as  they  are,  shrink  from  theiiazarda  of  the 
tbrmer.  Mr.  Auliljo  found  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  sufficient  number  of  assistants,  and  had  to  sustain  the  bitter 
reproaches  of  their  wives  and  relatives,  for  tempting  them  to 
an  enterprise  of  such  complicated  dangers.  No  longer  ago 
than  I8<i0,  a  party  of  thirteen  was  swept  away  by  an  avalanche, 
after  passing  the  Grand  Plateau^  and  three  perished ;  a  cata* 
strophe  of  which  a  deeply  interesting  account  was  given  to 
Dr.  Clarke  by  Julien  Devoiiassoiid,  one  of  the  survivors,  who 
himself  most  narrowly  esca}>ed.  And  Mr.  Auldjo’s  expedition 
roust  have  had  a  termination  yet  more  tragical,  but  for  the 
providential  discovery,  not  long  before,  of  a  new  path  near  the 
samniit.  Soon  after  they  had  diverged  from  the  old  track, 
they  heard  the  rush  and  burst  of  an  avalai^che,  but  had  no 
conception,  until  their  return,  of  its  critical  tlirectionr 

*  I  have  before  observed/  writes  Mr.  A.,  ‘  that  during  our  aseciif, 
a  tremendous  noise  was  heard,  which  was  thonghc  to  be  produced 
by  seme  avalanche  on  the  Itolian  side  of  the  mountain^  but  we  now 
diacovered  the  real  cause,  and  saw  the  danger  frona  which  we  had 
escaped  by  following  the  new  route.  The  noise  had  proceeded  from 
au  avalanche  similar  to,  though  greater  than  the  one  which  destroyed 
the  three  unhappy  guides  already  mentioned.  It  had  passed  exactly 
in  the  line  of  ascent  which  we  must  have  taken,  had  not  the  new  tract 
been  discovered ;  and  it  had  fallen  at  the  very  time  when  we  should 
probably  have  been  in  the  centre  of  It.  We  should  all  have  been 
inevitably  carried  away  by  its  vast  body  ;  for  so  great  was  it,  that  a 
gr«it  part  of  the  length  of  the  plateau  appeared  to  be  covecud  with 
huge  blocks  of  ice,  and  mounds  of  snow,  which  had  formed  pans  of 
its  overwhelming  mass.  I  cannot  describe  my  foeJioga  whoa  1  saw 
the  poor  guides  turn  pale  and  tremble  at  the  sight  qIl  the  liangar 
from  which  they  had  escaped.  Clasping  their  baoda,  they  returned 
moat  lieartfelt  thaoks  for  this  deliverance/ 

Many  vain  ntteropts  had  been  made,  at  different  parioda 
during  the  last  century,  to  scale  this  magfuffeent  elevation,  but 
none  of  them  were  successful  until  the  daring  enterprise  of 
Jacques  Baltna  and  Dr.  Paccard,  in  178(k  These  resoluiaaffr 
venturers  were  followed  by  M.  de  Saussure,  iu  the  aaACUfJing 
year  t  and  hb  atmospheric  observaiiona  have  formed  the  ImmsoT 
all  the  calotlaUoiiS'that  have  aince  been  inode.  On  iho/wbol^ 
tbeca  seem  to  have  been  made  about  sijtteeis  snoceasfuli*  auipiig 
a  greater  nitmliar  of  unauctcaaftd  efforts;  anditheOMKtvci  that 
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tikarc  h(iT«  b^en  so  omny.  The  matii  motive  to  the  attempt  is 
tiotltii»ft  Ix'tter  than  the  gratificntion  of  having  diinbeil  higher 
than  other  tnivehers;  and,  after  all,  we  suppose  that  Huml^ldt 
has  stood  on  sonic  still  loftier  pinnacle;  while  he  in  turn  must 
voil  hit  bonnet  to  the  fir»t  adventurer  who  shall  scale  the  sum* 
mtts  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Mr.  Auldjo  had  the  rare  ad* 
Tanttige  of  a  clear  day,  and  ^  gazed  on  tlie^ stupendous. scene  ’ 
with  the  average  quantity  of  delight  and  astonishment.  For 
our  parts,  we  shall  conceal  our  envy  at  being  thus  outdone,  by 
preferring  the  opinion  of  the  Swiss  geiitlenian  and  the  German 
liaroii,  wlio  came  down  grumbling  and  wondering  what  in  the 
world  could  lead  fHKiple  to  engage  in  such  unprofitable  ex* 
petliiiont.  At  all  events,  Mr.  A.  was  the  hero  of  his  day.  Ladies 
plied  their  tclescofies  to  watch  his  progress,  and  an  applauding 
crowd  hailed  his  descent.  Seriously,  however,  we  quite  agree 
with  the  writer  of  this  interesting  volume,  that,  although  ava* 
lanchca,  storms,  en  vassrsof  awful  depths gl/ssat/es  along  the  eilgt 
of  prixipices,  bivouacs  on  ledges  of  rock,  and  actual  suspension 
over  dark  and  dreadful  gulfs,  are  not  very  pleasant  things  in 
the  actual  encounter,  yet,  they  call  forth  the  most  intense 
exei*tii>n  of  both  inentnl  and  physical  |>ower ;  that  they  try  the 
man  ;  and  especially,  that  they  furnish  the  material  of  deUghtful 
and  spirit-htirriiig  recollections. 

Mr.  AuKIjo  commenced  his  OhCent  early  in  the  morning  of 
A^ll^t  K,  18^7«  and  very  soon  encountered  some  of  tlie  minor 
difficulties  iii  the  way-  After  winding  along  narrow  (mths 
athwart  the  face  of  precipices,  and  claiiiheriiig  up  the  loose 
dfdris  of  the  *  Moraines  ’,  an  accumulation  of  rocky  fragments, 
earth,  and  gravel,  lying  against  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  they 
reached  tlie  ice.  Here,  the  utmost  enre  became  necessary ;  both 
activity  and  caution  were  required  to  secure  a  safe  passage  over 
the  ruggcil  and  slippery  surface.  Hopes,  six  yards  in  length, 
passed  from  one  to  the  otlier,  connecting  two  individuals  toge¬ 
ther,  excepting  in  Mr.  A’s  case,  who  made  one  of  three,  thus 
•ecu  red.  t 

‘  The  boiuht  of  being  secured  to  each  other  by  ropes,  issheivn  al¬ 
most  every  instant,  at  not  a  minute  passed  without  some  one  of  the 
party  slipping  mn  the  ice ;  and  falling,  had  he  not  been  linked  So  an¬ 
other*  would  have  glided  into  tome  crevice,  and  inevitably  have  pecUh- 
•d.  \V#  were  turrouuded  by  icc  piled  up  iu  roountaias,  crevices  pro- 
jmtiug  thcuuclyct  at  everv  step,  and  mattet  half  sunk  into  some  uew 
cgif;  the  remainder  raiK‘d  above  us,  seemed  to  put  insurmounta^c 
oarrK-rt  to  our  nrocerdine ;  yet,  some  part  wat  found,  where  s'f^ps 
could  he  cat  with  the  hatchet :  nr^d  w*c  pn*sed  over  these  bridges,  often 
gasping  the  ke  with  one  hand,  white  the  other,  bearing  the  pole,  ba- 
lancinl  the  body,  hanging  o\»t  tome  abyss,  into  which  the  eye  pene- 
VNitPd,  and  Mt relied  in  vain  for  the  extremity.* 
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Several  of  these  crevkcs  wnerc  pas<ctl  on  ice-hridiapetrin  mmm 
eases,  the  communication  was  nothing  more  than  a^  maat  of 
inowynnd  a  guide,  having  managed  to  get  across  drew  the 're* 
moinder  over  while  they  lay  on  ^cir  backs;  in  one  case^  a  nar* 
row  pontoon  was  matic  by  laying  the  poles  closo  togetlieh  *  A 
numl^r  of  beautiful  caves,  with  fairy  baths  of  meltou  siiow,  in* 
vited  an  examination  that  leisure  would  not  allow.  In  Uiair 
approach  to  a  mass  of  rock  called  the  Grands  Muleis^  they 
were  intercepted  by  a  tremendous  chasm  eighty  feet  in  width, 
and  bridged  by  a  narrow  acclivity  of  ice,  terininnting  in  a  wall 
twenty  feet  high.  This  was  partly  scaled,  arid  painly  ascended 
hy  the  aid  of  ropes  and  of  steps  cut  in  the  ice.  A  very  strik* 
ing  representation  of  this  perilous  pass  is  given  among  the 
views.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  A.  fell  on  a  sharp  declivity,  and 
was  sliding  rapidly  towards  a  precipice,  when  he  was  arrested 
at  the  very  edge,  by  the  ropes  that  fastened  him  to  his  guidet. 
Having  readied  the  ‘  MuUts  \  the  (mrty  took  up  their  kMgitig 
for  the  night,  on  an  elevated  shelf  of  rock.  At  half^paat  torea 
on  the  following  morning,  the  march  was  re-oommenoed,  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  before.  Two  or  three  exoellettt 
sketches,  akled  by  some  clear  description,  exhibit^  part  of  the 
dnrigers  of  the  route ;  travelling  along  a  thin  cornice  of  ice  pro* 
jeeting  over  a  fearful  abyss — travci*sing  a  crevice  along  Me  Jkec 
of  a  frozen  mass-— lialting  on  a  snow-bridge — and  chisting  a  deep 
fracture  on  a  narrow  ledge.  One  of  the  guides  ilippeiT*  up  to 
<  his  neck  through  one  of  these  bridges,  gf  snow,  and  had  a 
narrow  cscope  with  his  life.  The  sufferings  of'  the  whole  party 
now  became  severe.  Tlie  cold,  sharp  wind  was o'h  ones! Je;  on  tile 
other,  a  scorching  sun.  The  rnrifie<l  atmosphere  and  the  fatlgwe 
of  the  nscont,  overcame  Mr.  Auldjo,  and  he  was  witht  diiSoalty 
forced  to  proceed,  by  the  persuasions  nml  efforts  of  tiie  guklts. 
At  length,  the  summit  was  gained,  and  a  short  sleep  restonsd 
him  sufficieiuly  to  give  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  lolly 
standing.  He  tells  ut  what  he  saw;  but  we  shall' decline 
penting  what  must  altogether  fail  of  conveying  an  adequate  4daa 
of  so  magnificent  a  panorama.  ,  i 

At  twelve,  the  party  began  their  descent,  symptoms  of  a  storm 
promising  to  give  variety  to  its  dangers.  Presentlr  it  canae 
down*  in  full  force,  and,  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  affair, 
Hie  gnides  missed  the  route  in  the  midst  of  a  labyrinth*^  Of 
fissures  and  precipices.  Mr.  Harding  has  given  art 
ctrawing  of  the  party  taking  •  shelter  *  from  the  jptlti^’of 
ipnipcsi,  in  a  ‘  recess  formc^  by  the  projection  bl  n^pat^jQjf'.jyfie 
/  glacier  over  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  side  of  a  deep 

I  ,  i  *'•  i  ^  siil  iyr^aui 

*  The  storm  raged  with  mott  awful  fury  ;i this. gutla 
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{Milung  o(  tMtl,  acromfMniMi  by  most  vmd  lightning'  ami 

penis  ol*  tbiMidnr,  niierniitmir  with  »  perfect  calm,  were  enough  to 
appul  ih«  brnvesi  of  the  party.  We  waited  tome  time  in  thi*  sitna* 
tiofi,  when,  in  one  ol*  those  moments  of  calm,  was  heard  the  loud 
hulloo  of  one  of  tlie  exploring  guides,  who  was  returning  to  us,  and 
called  to  us  to  advance,  for  they  had  found  the  angle  which  we  had 
so  much  difficulty  in  elimhing  up  the  day  before.  NVe  soon  joined 
him  and  his  cotiipHiiion,  who  conducted  ii«  to  it.  Nearly  deprived 
of  the  use  of  iny  limbs,  from  the  excessive  cold  and  wet  state  of  mr 
apparel,  1  could  scarcely  walk,  my  fingers  were  nearly  frozen,  and 
luy  luiiids  «Mi  sud'ciHHi  and  senseless  that  I  could  not  hold  my  baton, 
or  keep  myself  from  falling.  Supported  by  one  guide,  ( the  bank  on 
which  we  were  proceediug  would  admit  of  no  more  than  two  abreast,) 

I  moved  slowly  forward,  and  in  this  state  arrived  at  the  angle.  The 
only  change  which  appeared  to  have  taken  place,  was  on  the  neck  or 
tongue  below  the  clitf.  The  day  before,  it  touched  or  slightly  rested 
on  the  wall,  but  the  end  of  it  had  fallen  in,  so  that  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  to  it  from  the  last  step  in  the  wall.  One  or  twtt 
of*  the  guides  betrayed  evident  signs  of  fear;  for  the  hlaiHt,  rhlflr 
clouds  in  which  we  were  involved,  caused  a  gloominess  nppronrhtnf 
to  darkness^  and  which  was  acluaiiy  produced  in  the  gulf  of  the 
sure,  'rhe  lightning  Hashed  every  moment,  immediately  followed, 
or  rallicr  accuinponied  by  claps  of  thunder,  showing  its  proximity  to 
us,  and  Uie  loud  peai  rolling  among  the  mountains  and  glaciers,  re¬ 
verberated  wiili  most  terriUc  grandeur,  slmking  the  broken  masses  of 
the  latter  in  such  u  manner,  that  we  dreaded,  at  every  explosion,  to 
be  hurled  into  the  deep  crevice,  or  crushed  by  the  fail  of  some  part 
of  the  {glacier. 

*  This  WHS  not  u  time  or  situation  to  remain  in  longer  than  wow  ne¬ 
cessary  for  cutting  steps  in  liie  wall,  instead  of  those  which  had  been 
injurvd ;  nor  was  it  a  position  in  which  any  attempt  could  be  made 
to  restore  life  to  niy  hands  or  auinnitUm  to  niy  body,  i  bad  now 
nearly  lost  ah  feeiing,  from  the  eH^ts  ol  the  cold,  and,  being  int 
copabio  of  making  mry  exeniul^  1  was  lowered  down  to  the  guides, 
wlio  were  already  on  the  ledge  beneath  the  wall.  At  the  very  mo* 
mi  nt  I  was  rocking  in  the  mr,  a  Hash  of  lightning  i>enetrated  the 
abyss,  oiid  showed  all  the  horrors  of  iny  situation;  vMiile  the  crash  of 
the  thunder  seemed  to  tear  the  glacier  down  upon  me.  1  was  drawn 
on  to  the  neck  of  ice,  and  set  down  until  the  other  guides  had  de* 
trended.  The  hearts  of  two  or  three  failed,  and  they  declared  Uiail 
wo  imiat  nil  parish ;  the  othars,  though  conscious  ot*  our  awtiihy  dan¬ 
gerous  (Misiuou,  ciuicavoured  to  raise  the  courage  ami  keep  up  tim 
Mpir'ua of  depressccL  All  suHerod  drcadlul^)’  froiu  thg  cold;  iM 
with  a  suliikitndc  fur  which  I  shall  ever  he  deeply  graUhal«- they. f till 
atiendedjuc  iu  the  kindest  tuanucr^  They  dem red  rue  lo  stmid^p. 
and  funmim  a  circle,  in  tlie  centre  of  w  hich  I  stood,  closed  round 
me.  Tn  a  few  minutes,  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  extended  I’o  mln^ 
and  I  tflt  fiHich  relieved;  they  then  took  off  their  coats,  covermg 
me  With  them,  ami  each  in  turn  pat  my  hands  into  his  bosom, "wlitle 
lav  on  aiy  fret.  In  ten  minutes,  I  was  in  a  state  to  proceed: 
wc  dhndea  cipiaUy  the  Iasi  half  botUw  of  brandy,  aud  tlien  uioeed 
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down  tli«  n^ck  nf  ice.  A  guide  gnve  me  hii  thick  cloak,  wlildi, 
tliough  wet,  kept  me  wimn*  1  wniked  between  two  batoni  held  ho- 
rias<miallT  by  two  guidee,  one  before  and  the  other  behind  me,  and 
which  I  could  grasp  withmit  taking  my  hands  from  under  the  cloak/ 

Mr.  Auldjo’s  safe  return  was  welcomed,  with  much  cordial 
greeting,  by  n  crowd  of  loiterers  of  nil  oges,  sexes,  ami  na¬ 
tions.  He  got,  lK)wever,  at  length,  his  supper,  a  warm  bath, 
and  a  good  night's  rest.  On  the  following  day,  he  gave  his 
guides  a  dinner;  nml  it  is  to  the  credit  of  nil  parlies,  that  thc?re 
wore  tears  nt  separation.  Mr.  A.  did  not  omit  to  furnish  him¬ 
self  with  a  regnlar  certificate  of  his  performance,  signed  hr  the 
Syndic  of  Chamonix,  and  by  all  his  companions.  Of  this  rtffl- 
cial  document,  a  fac-siinile  is  given. 

An  upf>cndix  contains  a  description  of  the  most  interestinjg 
general  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  illustration  of  the  lithograpliic 
(Irnwings ;  an  iiulex  to  the  large  an<l  very  interealing  *  sketch  oC 
‘  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  taken  from  the  Breven* ;  notes  oir  the 
nntiir}d  hiatoryand  geologyofthe  mountain:  mi  iicconnt  of  the 
(iifTerent  ascents;  and  a  statement  of  the  height  of  tlie  principal 
mountains  of  Europe. 


Art.  VI.  The  Typoffrapkicai  attempted  by  the  Rev.  Htury 

Cuttoo,  U.C*L.  8vo.  pp.  Oxferd,  1825- 

WE  regret  that  wc  have  not,  until  very  recently,  been  tufii- 
ciciiUy  aware  of  the  character  and  merits  of  this  very 
useftil  little  work,  to  feel  an  interest  in  I’ccornmcrniing  it  to  emf 
renders.  It  supplies,  if  not  entirely,  yet  with  a  fair  approeeh 
to  completeness,  a  deficiency  that  w-e  have,  in  common*  with 
most  extensive  renders,  felt  as  a  great  annoyance.'  In  the  ymr- 
suit  of  some  local  or  typographical  investigation,  we  have  often 
been  disagreeably  checked  by  the  ciccurrcnce  of  some  out-of* 
the-way  name  at  the  foot  uf  a  title-page,  or  the  close  of  an  ad 
lA'ctorems  scattering  our  references  in  ail  direclioiis,  and,,  after 
all,  Itiaving  us  Ujo  frequently  to  guesaea  and  approxinMaiona. 
We  Have  ieU  tins  ni  times  rather  painfully,  and  have  beets  4lia» 
(>o6ad  to  reproach  ourselves  for  soinetbing  Hka  crtmiaal  iguoa- 
nnce  on  a  subject  with  which  scholars  might  bo  sappoeed  to 
have  fftmtliar  and  imlispentable  acquaintance.  Happily  for 
(Hir  self-complacency,  tbe  learned  SSuti-tibrnrian  of  the  lloakdiii 
has  pleaded  guilty  to  a  siiuUar  want  of  expertness,  and  hgppllj^ 
for  6‘ur  case,  has  employed  mucU.skil&il  and  well-applitiii  Jq^uyT 
in  rctiuival  uf  the  occ:asuio«  During  eight  years  oiviSictm  UUljb 
lie  lMai.been.  imessari]^  bushel  iu  maiVt^a  oil't  asxnugafip^lattyj 
reicfence,  xfqoirsiigiifeeqii<^^^  reedir  acenei  Mu  ■lilhttrHin^ 
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«imI  inmlvinir  mucli  tnf^qtnr  rowccrwiny  th^  chiN^'qiMi 
ol  tyiMigniphical  rxprmion.  In  the  cofiwe  o**  theie  ineei9H|^ 
tioii»t  he  often  found  himself  •nttCTlr  nt  t  loss*  to  nwrtiiht 
&cU  and  circumslancw  with  sufficient  precision  either  for  hft 
own  purpoM.^  os  fur  those  of  others. 

*  Although  a  person . in  a  public  Itbrarr  might  be  (Kifn 

posed  to  be  familiar  enough  with  the  eeer-rectiiTing  name*  of 
ffUpaiist  or  LugiUnum,  yet,  there  were  many  minor  towns  of  every 
Kurupean  kingcUuii,  with  which  I  could  not  claim  acquaintance  of  any 
sort :  althougli  1  could  not  be  ignorant  of  such  places  ns  lynntzh 
HelmUadt^  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  should  at  once  be 
recognised  under  the  appellations  of  Grdanum  and  Acndemin  Jntwi 
and  matters  grew  still  worse  when  1  found  myself  among  the  tewral 
of  Hungary  and  Uoheniiu,  of  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Norway ;  nmonjf 
villages  of  which  no  vestige  now  remains,  among  monasteries  and 
convents  whoi^  names  bore  nothing  about  them  which  might  direct 
a  stranger  to  the  ascertaining  of  their  localities.  Neither  from  the 
dead  nor  the  living  could  1  gain  the  intelliirence  necessary  in  thest^ 
cases.* 

'rbts  IS  soincwiiat  overcharged.  To  say  nothing  ot  more  re*» 
cuiuiiiu  source.s  there  is  io  Ainsworiifs  Dictionary,  a  rather 
copious  list  of  places  with  their  English  and  Latin  synonymes ; 
unfortunately,  the  Eiiglisli  stand  hi*st,  and  determine  the  aipba- 
licticai  order,  llelmstadt  and  Dantzic  both  occur;  the  ihric  aa 
Hfimstadium^  the  latter  ns  Gedanum.  Littleton  gives  ut  Geda» 
fmm  in  liie  Latin  order,  but  in  neither  do  wc  titid  Acadewua 
Juiia^  a  distinction  conlined  to  the  university.  We  have  net 
cotn|>ared  Dr.  Cottuifs  li»t  with  Ainsworth’s,  nor  is  it  ex}XHiicni; 
kince  there  can  be  no  ci>in|>etiiion  between  u  nitre  siring  of 
nainev,  and  a  welUcuuipucted  caltUo^ue  raisoaitet*.  ll  is  to  be 
legrelted,  that  Dr.  Cuttuifs  rcinovui  to  a  dilFcreut  sphere  of 
duty,  coinpeUed  him  to  puhlisli  his  work. in  a  cuiuliiioii  short 
of  the  perfection  which  he  luui  contemplated,  although  it,  fs 
even  in  its  present  state,  by  tar  the  most  ccanplete  publicatkNi 
of  its  kind.  \W*  have  felt  a  little  temptation  to  odfer  t^lew  sug^* 
gestums; — such  as  whether  Sava  Insula^  to  which  a  *  qu?*  is  at*> 
tached,  aiul  w  here  a  Ilungariuii  version  of  the  Gospels  is  sakl* 
to  have  been  priutcil  in  loll,  may  not  be  the  same  place  witif 
Neuiiauscl,  situated  on  a  river  tributary  to  the  Danube^  at  no 
great  distance  from  Coniorn.  But  we  shall  abstain  ftoni  an 
unprutUabia  labour,  and  coniine  ourselves  to  a  sample  ux-Uifff 
ol  the  work  before  The  foUowiiig  is  a  fair  speclnMrnj  of 
tile  more  interesting  articles,  as  well  as  of  the  iiiaiiiier  lu  whioAK 
the  Writer  gives  the  results  of  his  own  personal  exnininatioiis. 

*  fl’tisleaiit,  uicbester,  an  ancient  episcopal  city  of  EuglaiHly  ia 
iW  couaty  of  Ilaau.  I  do  not  know  that  WiiKhcatcr  luit  any  otlMrr 
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claim  to  a  place  in  this  volume*  than  that  which  arltea  from  the  c5lo- 
pfcaw4if  oae  of  theat  vfoleot  py^icationa  which  abounded  in  Enghipd 
nboifi  the  time  of  the  Ueformation.  The  book  to  which  1  allud^  i« 
caUod,  The  re$cuing  9/* the  Romishe  Jos^  and  the  seconde  conru  the 
hunter  at  the  Romishe  Jos  and  hii  advocate^  published  by  Winiam 
Turner,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Wrauchton :  it  is  n  rioleittTtt- 
tack  on  Stephen  (lardiner,  then  Rishop  of  Winchester.  At  the  end 
ol  tha  volume  we  read,  hmprinled  have  at  tVinchester^  anno  Domini 
ISiSt  4  nonas  Mariii,  By  me  Hante  hit  prik.  Now  my  own  opinion 
ia»  that  the  book  in  question  was  certainly  not  printed  at  Winchester, 
oor  Nkloed  in  any  part  of  Eo^^land.  The  types  arc  of  Swiss  male 4, 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  edition  of  Coveraale*s  Bible ;  the  spell¬ 
ing  is  not  Engiisli ;  the  sentences  printed  in  Homan  letter,  founa  on 
tlio  title-page,  are  made  up  with  Gothic  w  and  y.  Turner,  the  Au¬ 
thor,  was  at  this  time  an  exile  on  the  continent,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  and  had  dated  his  first  Hunting  of  the  Romishe  Foxe  from 
Bade,  only  two  years  before.  The  phraseology  of  the  colophon  also 
deserves  examination.  It  is  evident,  that  the  expression  Imprinted 
hone,  is  of  German  or  Dutch  idiom,  not  of  English  :  at  tVinchesifr 
may  moan  against  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Gardiner) :  the  printer*! 
Christian  name  is  not  John  but  Hans  (the  German  for  John),  and  hH^ 
prik  is  a  name  which  perhaps  the  author  assumed  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  that  be  bad  not  failed  in  his  object,  hut  bad  siiceetdftMn 
Aililag  the  pricke^oT  mark.  Uit^pricke^  I.  e-  4  w  vvypf.  This 
very  rare  and  curioas  volume  may  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian  library.* 

'  By  the*  aid  of  macbitiery  and  the  division  of  lalioitr,  our 
modem  printers  beat  their  venerable  ancealonf  hollow  m  apeixi, 
if  not  in  ndmimble  execution ;  iinlesa  we  nioy  venturw  to  taka 
litemBw  theaingnlar  illustration  of  the  Parmefuin  tyfHignipharf 
CoraBtia,  who  states  himself,  on  some  occasion  ok  urgent  conn 
}>ctniDiK  to  have  turned  out  his  work  citins  qmm  azparagi 
qwintmr  !  Beloreditmiasing  this  volume,  we  shnU  extract  from 
the  pretace  a  paragraph  or  two  illu'itrnting  Uie  lustory  and  gao* 
grandly  of  printing. 

*  As  for  China,  I  had  little  dreamed  that  the  Buropcaii>modw»ol 
printing  was  in  use  thera  more  than  two  centuriaa  ago  a  that  ilbad 
l)eeii  practised  in  more  than  one  of  the  islands  of  Japms—iii  ibo 
Philippines — the  Azorea—in  Ceylon— in  the  Balearic  islands— in  Ar*' 
meaia— in  Macedonia — on  Mount  Libanus*>in  Iceland — andinOta- 
Iteita ;  that  it  was  known  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Africa,  both  at  Cairo  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  that  It  had 
>'isited  the  new  world  at  a  very  early  period  after  Its  dtscoirerT ;  that 
it  wss  practised  at  Mexico  before  it  was  received  into  irelaiid  hi 
Peru — in  the  West  India  islands— in  the  British  settlements  of  Kottli  . 
America  ?  and  dnallyi  that  It  has  tranenianted  itself  to  thowhammwi^ 
the  newly-diacovered  coatineni,  and  biai  fair  to  tab#  root  aad  inassib^ 
hodi  m  HfdimY  and  in  V'aa  Diemen  s  land.'  ^ 

•  m  e  •  a  •  #  ^  ^ 
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out,  ttini  amieU  for  war ;  having  been  soccetsfully  exhibited  in  Qer^ 
mail)  uk  Uiu  year  1457.'  It  ‘  was  carried  to  Bohemia  in  1461  :  four 
more  year*  saw  it  in  luly  :  France  and  Switzerland  were  enjoying  if 
in  1170:  in  the  next  year  it  waa  nractined  in  Holland;  Sicily  and 
Hungary  posacssed  it  in  1473  :  the  next  year  brought  it  to  Eng^ 
land:  Spain  enjoyed  it  in  1475:  Denmark  in  1476:  Portugal  in 
14S9;  aiul  by  the  cloae  of  the  titleenth  century,  it  had  travelled  to 
Cotutaiuiiia|de.  Scotland  had  it  in  1509  :  Sw^en  in  1510:  Mace« 
doiiia  ill  1515 :  the  aiiowa  of  Iceland  in  1530 :  by  the  year  1549,  it 
was  introduced  to  a  new  world  at  Mexico  :  in  1551,  it  wan  in  Ireland: 
in  1563,  in  Poland  :  in  the  next  year,  in  KuMia:  in  1576,  in  Sardinia: 
by  the  year  15S2,  it  had  winged  ita  way  even  to  Japan :  it  was  in  the 
Azores  in  1583:  in  India  and  China  in  1590;  in  1603,  in  Pern:  in 
1610,  on  Mount  Libanus  *  in  1621,  in  the  Philippine  islands:  and  in 
1639,  in  the  British  settlements  of  North  America/ 

In  addition  to  the  Alphabetical  *  (iazetteer*  which  forma  the 
staple  oi*  the  work,  there  are,  an  index  of  Psettdonymes  a  list 
of  the  Bodleian  Vellums,  and  a  general  Index  to  the  volume. 


Art.  Vll.  1.  SoiUia  llUiorka  :  contaiiiing  Tables,  Calendar!,  and 
*N1  iscellaneous  lufunuutiuii,  fur  the  Use  of  Historians,  Anti* 
Quaiies,  and  the  Legal  Profession.  By  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolaa, 
Esq.  Sm.  8vo.  pp.  *277.  Price  12i.  London,  1824. 

2.  The  Companiun  /o  thf  Almanac;  or  Year-Book  of  general  In¬ 
formation  for  1828..  Uontainiiiir  information  connected  with 
the  Calendar,  and  Kxplaaauoiis  of  die  Celestial  Changes,  and  the 
Natural  PheiMmieiia  of  the  Year;  General  Information  on  Subi> 
jects  of  Chronology,  Geography,  Statistics,  ^c«  Useful  Diroc* 
tioos  and  Uetuuiks.  I2aio.  pp.  Ib6.  IVice  2s.  London,  lb28. 

M  R.  Nicolas  has  lurnishcil  un  cxceeiltngly  useful  volume, 
though  its  chat'ucier  is  somewhat  pi'olesHiuiiul,  and  its  in¬ 
formation  is  mainly  adapted  lo  the  riH|uireinents  of  the  classes 
enumerated  in  ihe  Lille-page.  it  comuionces  with  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  a  })ecuruirity  in  the  ^  Style  whicli,  as  it  has  hereUdbre 
puzzleil  ourselves,  it  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers  to  bave 
explained. 

*  CoiMiideraide  didicuity  is  otteu  felt  by  persona  \iinscnntnMisd  to 
AatiquHtiaa  literature,  in  undersLaudiug  die  allecgtipu  In  the 

ami  likewise  in  compridieuding  the  year  iateuded.to  bo  expressed 
when  writtmi, 

167i  — I72t- 

Thw  following  short  explanation  is  therefore  submitted  with  the  hope 
of  rendering  the  subject  perfectly  clear. 

•  Previously  to  September  1752»  the  Civil  or  Legal  year  in  thia 
couoUy  comuicuccd  on  the  day  of  the  .\nuuncIaUon„  the  25til  of 
March,  whilst  the  UUtorical  year  began,  us  at  present,  on  the  doj^ef 
the  CifriioKisioiit  die  1st  of  January  ;  thus  a  confusion  was  craalaii 
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in  deMTibtng  the  year  between  the  lit  of  January  and  the  fSih  of 
March,  for  CiviHana  called  each  day  within  that  period,  one  year 
earlier  than  HistoHana.  For  example,  the  former  wrote, 

January  7th, 

and  the  latter, 


January  7th,  1659,  * 

though  both  described  the  ?5th  of  the  following  March,  and  all  the 
eTtaorng  montha,  ns  in  the  year  1659.  To  prerent  errotn,  that  part 
of  each  year  it  usually  written  agreeably  to  both  calculations,  by 
placing  two  figures  at  the  end ;  the  upper  being  the  Civil  or  Legal, 
and  the  lo/toer  the  Historical  year ;  thus, 

F.  hni«r,  3,  164?  S*''*’ 

9  Ilistoncal  year. 

Honce,  whenever  the  year  is  so  written,  the  Tower  figure  always  Indl* 
cates  the  year  now  used  in  our  calendar. 

‘  The  alteration  in  the  calendar,  which  formed  what  is  usually 
called  the  Old  and  New  Style,  took  place  on  the  second  of  Septein- 
ber,  1752,  on  which  day  the  Old  Style  ceased,  and  the  next  day, 
instead  of  being  called  the  6rd,  became  the  14th  of  September. 


The  second  division  gives  n  series  of  tables  illustrating  the 
parallel  course  of  the  regular  year  with  the  Anno  asofi 

of  the  English  kings  from  the  Norman  Conquest.  Next t^dmes 
the  Roman  and  CImrch  Cnlemlnr,  with  a  tremendomi  mttrter- 
roll  of  Saints,  and  their  festivals,  und  explanations  of  tlie 
Moveable  Feast,  Eai»ter  Day,  aint  Dominical  I^ettcrs.  A  mi¬ 
nute  account  follows,  detailing  various  particulars  connected 
with  tlie  preservation  and  printing  of  tlie  Public  Records,  Then 
the  *  Ancient  Names  of  Laiul’  and  sundry  genealogical  Al>- 
brovintions  are  explained  ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  *  An  Ac- 

*  count  of  the  dili'erent  Registries  of  WiiU  in  the  several  Fa;cU- 

*  siaslicai  Dioceses,  with  a  LUt  of  Peculiars  within  the  saUlwV 
an  arrangement  of  DIocesiui  territory ;  and  un  ^  AlphalieticaJ 
'  List  of  Surnames  and  Names  of  Pi.iccs  as  they  arc  fbund  in 

*  Ancient  Records,  explained  by  the  Modern  Names.’ 

The  Companion  to  the  Almanack  comes  before  uf  under  the 
high  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  ITsefiii  Knoww 
ledge,  and  is  intended  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  ^b- 
licationa.  The  title  is  not  a  new  one ;  but  we  hare  fiercer  be^ 
fore  seen  such  a  mass  of  various  and  useful  infurnuitioa  coni- 
prisrd  within  so  small  a  compass,  and  presented  in  to  cheap  a 
form.  The  Manual  (fur  such  it  may  justly  be  termed)  is  divined 
into  four  parts.  The  first  contains  explanatlooa  oi  the  various 
subjects  of  inquiry  connected  with  tl)e  Calcndaiv  suchtaa.tbe 
changes  of  style,  the  festivals,  the  celestial  pheoonieiMH  the 
seasons,  the  weather,  the  tides,  &c.  In  the  first  aectiao,  dn* 
changes  explained  by  Mr,.  Nicolas,  arc  bricAy *  refiMrrid.<.t6 ; 
and  we  hav%  basides  the  EnglUh  Calendar,  the  JewWs^M»d'tIle 
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Mohanimetlan.  From  thwe,  the  reader  may  learn,  that  we  are 
how  in  the  5587th  year  of  the  Jews,  am!  have  just  entered  upon 
the  1243rt!  year  of  i!»e  Hejira.  The  year  of  the  Julian  period 
u  6541.  Part  II.  comprises  a  series  of  useful  Tables,  Chrono¬ 
logical  and  Statistical ;  including  a  table  of  the  population  of 
the  World,  the  last  census  of  our  own  kingdom,  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  remarkable  places  mensures  ancient  and  mo¬ 
th  rn,  equalized,  &c«  So  far  as  tliesc  are  taken  from  official 
documents,  they  are  highly  valuable,  and  they  bear  on  them  the 
stamp  of  authority.  In  a  few  instances  however,  we  have  to 
regret  tliat  the  sources  of  information  are  not  s|>ecifietl;  more 
especially  as  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  statements  is  very 
questionable.  For  example,  assuming  the  population  of  the 
world  to  be  a  thousand  millions,  the  Jews  arc  stated  to  amount 
to  only  two  millions,  five  iiundrcd  thousand :  a  computation 
nearer  the  truth,  makes  them  to  exceed  six  millions.  The 
population  of  India  is  wc  believe,  nmch  under-ratt‘d ;  a  larger 
|>opulation  is  assignt'd  to  China,  than  to  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire, — an  obvious  blunder;  and  many  of  the  calculations  rest 
upon  very  imperfect  and  doubtful  data.  This  table  is  appa¬ 
rently  copied  from  a  foreign  newspaper,  as  the  orthography  is 
not  English;  neither  is  it  correct.  \Ve  have  *  Ivan  (\V' astern 

•  Persia),*  for  Iran ;  Dscehgatai  for  Jagatay ;  Beludschistan 
ond  Baloochistan  ns  two  different  countries;  Arabistan  for 
Arabia,  &c.  In  the  Table  of  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  the 
selection  is  arbitrary  and  defective.  New  York  is  omitted  ;  so 
arc  Delhi  and  Benares,  although  we  have  Cliandernagur  and 
Pondicherry,  and  a  number  of  obscure  places  in  Fnince.  Shi¬ 
raz,  Tcheraun,  Bogota,  Cararcas,  Corunna,  and  others  of  no't 
inferior  importance,  might  also  have  been  given. — Part  III. 
consists  of  ‘  several  short  chapters  of  information  and  advice, 

•  supplementary  to  the  Useful  Directions  in  the  British  Alma- 

•  nack.*  In  the  first  chapter,  ‘  Advice  to  the  Poor,’  we  meet 
with  the  following  remarks  on  the  Poor-Rate. 

*  The  poor-rate  is  become  tlic  stumbling-block  to  the  independ- 
enoe  and  happiness  of  the  labourers.  They  have  been  taugnt  to 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  resource  on  most  occasions,  and  very  often  on 
occasions  where  their  own  industry  and  economy  might  easily  have 
supplied  its  place. 

*  The  poor-rate  may  have,  perhaps,  become  a  necessary  contribu¬ 
tion,  to  lessen  occasionally  the  misery,  sudden  poverty,  and  want  of 
employmtnl,  arising  from  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money  aiol 
property,  and  from  the  unexpected  diminution  of  different  branchy 
of  trade  and  commerce  ;  but  the  poor  person,  vhen  he  takes  or  ap¬ 
plies  for  relief,  should  always  reflect,  that  he  who  claims  it  is  not 
noDCft,  if  his  own  labour  and  work  can  suffice  to  provide  for  his  wants. 
Suppi>se  two  labourers  of  equal  strength,  and  with  equal  means  of 
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getting  employment ;  tbo  one  is  prudent  and  saTOs ;  tbe  other  it  eten 
iiiUs  and  squanders  all  he  gets :  if  the  latter  should,  in  any  ditUreia» 
apply  to  tlie  former  for  assistance,  his  answer  would  be^you  eta  work ; 
forbear,  and  save  as  I  do.  Why  should  I  labour  to  supply  you^ 
Now,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  case  of  these  two  laborers, 
and  between  the  labourer  and  the  poor-rate.  It  is  as  immortl  and 
unjust  to  take  unnecessarily  from  the  industrious  and  saving,  undtr 
slielter  and  pretence,  and  by  force  of  a  law  which  is  made,  and  a  lax 
which  is  raised,  for  other  objects,  os  to  pillage  it  from  the  pocket  of 
Toor  fellow-labourer. 

*  The  labourer  is  too  apt  to  consider  the  poor-rate  as  a  portion  of 
his  property,  as  a  part  of  a  charity  estate  held  for  his  benefit ;  but  the 
true  nature  of  this  fund  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  industry,  labour,  and 
savings  of  the  prudent  and  w  ise,  arc  called  for  and  employed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  fellow-crcatures,  from  mere  motives  of  mercy  and  kind¬ 
ness.  All  frauds  upon  such  a  fund  are  disgraceful,  and  wherever 
they  uro  detected,  are  sure  to  bring  the  person  guilty  into  disrepute, 
suspicion,  and  ill-will,*  pp.  108,  9. 

In  a  note  to  this  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  tlie  advice  it  con* 
tains,  is  meant  to  be  read  not  only  by  the  poor,  but  *to  furnish 
‘  useful  hints  to  all  who  attend  to  the  physical  and  moral  ini* 

*  provement  of  their  humbler  neighbours.’  To  persons  of  the 
latter  class,  this  *  advice’  may  be  useful,  if  it  serves  to  convince 
them  of  the  immorality  of  paying  any  portion  of  the  hire  of 
tbeir  labourers  out  of  the  poor-rate.  But,  as  regards  the  poor 
themselves,  the  advice,  however  salutary,  can  luivc  little  force, 
so  long  as  the  labourer  is  taught  by  his  employer  to  consider 
parochial  relief  as  the  compensation  for  inadequate  wages. 

Part  IV.  of  this  Companion,  contains  an  admirably  condensed 
view  of  the  legislative  enactments,  public  improvements,  and 
inveiuions  of  1827. 

*  The  Acts  of  Parliament  most  important  to  be  generally  known, 
have  been  carefully  abridged  from  the  statutes,  retaining  the  original 
phraseology  where  necessary ;  the  Parliamentary  returns  for  1827, 
which  form  several  folio  volumes,  have  been  condensed  into  a  doxen 
pages,  80  as  to  afford  an  accurate  Tabular  View  of  the  state  of  Fi- 
uance,  Commerce,  Jurisprudence,  and  Public  Morals  and  Intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  more  important  public  buildings  commenced,  advanced, 
or  completed  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  most  striking  Mechani¬ 
cal  Inventions  which  this  period  has  produced.* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  thanks  of  the  public  ore  doe  to  tbe 
Compiler  of  this  Manual  for  the  useful  service  he  has  perform¬ 
ed  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  continued.  , 
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Art.  VIII.  Srrm^ms  9n  yarions  Occasions.  Ky  Charles  Webh  T,e 

liat,  A.M.,  Profcaaor  in  the  East  India  Colh*^,  Hertford^htre; 

Rector  •!' St.  Paul,  ShadwcH;  Ac.  Vol.  If.  8to.  pp.  528.  IMce 

12r.  Lonilou^  1828. 

'T^HE  former  volume  of  these  Sermons  has  been  brmight 
*  under  the  notice  of  our  readers;  and  it  will  not  be  neocs* 
sary«  iherelore^  for  us  to  use  many  words  in  characterizing  and 
recoin  mend  ing  the  present  publication.  The  Sermons  are 
tweiUylbur  in  number,  chieHy  on  occasional  subjects,  and  of  ft 
pnictical  nature.  Frofesaor  Lc  Bas  seldom  ventures  upon  the- 
ological  discussions,  or  enters  deeply  into  whnt  is  termed  ex* 
periinental  religion.  But  !iis  sermons  have  this  great  excel- 
icnct* ;  liny  always  contain  a  clear,  judicious,  and  satisfactory 
cxpobiiiou  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  the  morality  they  enforce,  is 
not  that  of  Epictetus,  but  of  i’uul.  Considered  in  connexion 
with  ihe  audiences  for  wliicli  they  were  designed,  they  possess, 
Uhs  the  merit  of  In'ing  well  adnpUxi  tor  thiMr  puqmse.  'I'hey 
may  l»e  tlioiight  to  read  rather  too  much  like  a  lecture,  to 
adtlucetl  ns  lumieis  for  general  imitation.  More  freedom,  fa¬ 
miliarity,  and  earnestness  seem  to  belong  to  the  sermon.  Like 
Bishop  Horsley’s  discourses^  these  may  bo  thought  deiicient  iu 
sc^arching  appeals  to  the  conscience,  in  clone. a)>|>lication,  in 
fcrvi>ur  and  pathos.  Still,  they  are  highly  impressive  and  in«> 
struciive,  worthy  oi  a  Christian  teacher,  and  iu  every  respect 
creditable  to  the  tnlents’ol  the  Author. 

'The  lirst  three  Sermons,  preached  lx?tbre  the  University'  of 
Cumbridge,  are  foundetl  iipim  Kornnus  xii.  1,  2.  The  subject 
of  nou-coufoiunty  to  the  world,  which  is  treated  in  the  second 
seriuoi),  is  one  which  iiiiglit  be  regarded  as  delicate  ground  in 
such  an  Ub:»cn<biy,  and  llie  Freachei*  wiu  evideully  aware  of 
this,  but  he  has  aol  shrunk,  from  his  duty. 

‘  llic  world,  against  which  this  caution  is  directed,  was  a  world 
which  lied  nearly  lost  all  knowledge  of  Cod,  and  was  under  the  de¬ 
grading  dotnination  of  superstitions,  whicii,  not  only  tolerated,  hut 
deihed  almost  every  hutnae  corruption.  And  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us,  is  the  pervading  and  oinniprescut  spirit  of  tlmt  Paganism, 
which  tlK^n  had  the  earth  for  its  inheritance: — a  spirit  .which  haunted 
the  land  and  the  sea,  the  grove  and  the  mountain,  the  crowded  re¬ 
ports  of  the  city,  the  dreary  solitudes  of  the  wildeniess,  the  schools 
oi  bophlsU  and  riictorlcians,  the  couaeiU  of  statcsiueu,  and*  the 
housib  of  private  ineu  !  From  tins  iniiuence  it  was  Inipossibfc  to 
The  convert  to  die  (lOspel  had  to  live  and  more  in  the 
midst  of  if.  Ho  was  surrounded  on  oil  sides  by  metuoriaia  of  the 
faith  he  had  deserted.  He  could  not, take  a  step  without  eucounjtcr- 
tng  an  altar  or  a  fane.  He  could  visit  no  spot  that  was  not  peopled 
with  divinities,  lie  could  scarcely  pass  a  day  without  being  witness 
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to  itlolatron^  Bolemnitiw.  Every  thing  he  saw  was  perpctuolly 
tempting  him  to  confornuty  with  tne  world  which  he  had  abaadoned. 
And  the  reproaches,  the  mennces,  and  the  tears  of  his  kimlrcd  con* 
fpired  with  all  external  objects  to  shake  his  resohition  and  his 

taith. 

*  Of  the  frightful  dissolution  of  morals,  produced  by  the  reign  of 
klolafry  amowg  the  Gentiles,  It  cannot  he  needfid  to  speak  at  Itrgb. 
In  proof  of  it*  we  might  appeal  to  your  own  studies,  and  recoller- 
tions;  to  the  disgust  and  indignation,  with  which  you  must*  hayfl 
often  turned* away  from  the  pages  of  their  most  Hlustrlous  writers | 
to  the  sorrow  and  the  shame  inspired  by  the  sight  of  transcendent 
genius  debased,  as  it  often  is,  by  an  alliance  with  the  vilest  turpi¬ 
tude.  We  may  appeal,  still  more  confidcntiv,  to  the  dreadful  pic¬ 
ture  of  human  depravity  given  hy  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  chapter  to  the 
Komnns:  an  ethihition,  which  presents  every  form  and  variety  of 
wickedness*  which  eye  had  seen,  or  ear  had  heard,  or  it  could  enter 
into  file  heart  of  man  to  conceive;  It  shews  all  the  heights  and 
depth#  of  that  unrighteousness^  against  which  the  wrath  of  GrM  WffS 
then  revealed.  And  the  source  of  all  these  abommatlona  was  the 
perverwmess,  which  chnn^H  thf  truth  of  GrtH  into  n  lir^  nmi  •tvhirh 
xsorxhipped  and  served  tk^  cr^atnrr  mthrr  than  the  Credtnr,  For 
these  things,  the  righteous  displeasure  of  God  abandoned  them  to  a 
reprobate  mind.  They  were  given  up  to  strong  delusions,  and  to 
vile  affections.  And  thus  did  the  Dtufy,  in  his  mysterious  wisdom, 
make  known  rvhat  nviv  in  man.  Thus  did  lie  disclose  the  abyss,  to 
which  the  race  of  Adam  rush  blindly  forward,  when  once  they  have 
broken  off  all  communion  with  the  Author  of  Holiness. 

^  It  is  most  awful  to  reflect,  that  the  condition  of  the  chosen 
)>eople  was  in  no  degree  more  hopeful  than  that  ef  the  heatben 
world.  Nay,  their  degradation  apf»ears  to  have  been,  if  possible, 
more  despernte  than  that  of  the  Gentiles  themselves.  The  IsnitfUf# 
bad  trampled  upon  blesaings,  and  revelations,  which  the  Greek  had 
never  known.  On  him,  accordingly,  the  curse  of  judicial  iDfatuatuin 
seems  to  liave  descended  in  its  darkest  terrors.  Tlieir  own  historian 
JosephiTs  declares,  that  in  his  days  .lerunalem  contained  a  race,  so 
utterly  godless  and  abandoned,  that  had  not  the  armies  of  imperial 
Rome  arrayed  themselves  against  that  devoted  city,  he  should  bave. 
expected  to  see  the  earth  opening  to  enguiph  them,  or  the  Hoods 
bursting  forth  to  sweep  them  from  the^eartli,  or  the  tires  ot'  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  descending,  once  more,  for  their  destruction.  The 
some  truth  rosy  be  collected  from  writers  regarded  by  tbs  Jews 
themselves  with  the  deepest  veneration.  From  those  writers  it  op- 
peaes  that  about  forty  years  before  tlie  destructiou  tbe  city  tba 
tribunals  were  positively  ovcrwbeliiied  by  one  vast  deluge  of.  inioiiity* 
Deep  called .  unto  dera  in  a  voice  so  tremsodous  as  to  appal 
ministers  of  justice.  For  ages,  the  person  of  an  isrseiite  haid  been 
almost  too  sacred  for  the  arm  of  authority  to  spprosolu  And  by 
this  impunity  the  people  was«  at  last,  nearly  tnuudbrmod  into  a  gmm  i 
ration  of  ruCBans,  which  dehsd  all  Uw^  divine  or  limusn*  'rbsitUsi 
proHigacy  of  the  multitude  was  equalled, by  the  aliiMjaa,,iii«redit|hl 
nypocrisy  and  cowardice  of  their  rulers,  we  may  Icara^from  this 
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fact;  lilt  highest  seat  of  judgment  in  ancient  times  iras  lielj 
within  Hi^Cotfrt  IliHt  tiie  A4MlnlkfmtttL^^ 

justice  in%ht  he^n^ht-ln>mc#hfe  Ts^fghiJbiMioiKt  oT^h^  fli 
stfiet,  wweh  #!W  ttiffXHie^  rr%t  AbotfC^iHe  mviM 

ahow-aitiitioHed}  t^GrtW  HWnhf^im  removiM  fT»  sirtini^fiftw  H4l 
tpi>t,  i&  n  itwnw  oMciirt'  (fnartei^'tff  iht'  »atf©*f*fwrtwerrTt^ 
nocorioan  fviwnn  we^t  th«t  the^  fnhrht -h^^tnoner- dhuant  ft’oiercNf 
.'twrui  inepturtofii'^^'Tn  tfie  fear  ot'marr.  th w  Rut'Hftrwf  flrtr  peiret 
ami  tiHU^rv  hrte their  cymnerr^  *  Their  fear  nf’ijod  ceawpeHiii 
them  oiihr  Hv  €?hans^  -thc-acene  ef  fhoir  iimjoitsrt  rar  If'thrv'caiirW 
thus  i'«ea|»e  the*rebwlrr  of  Wlwcotintenance,  aiid  hidr'thtir'tmrrtfhei 
vousiieae'frmn  Ills {nquisitionl 

‘  In  the  Hel>rewai>f  that*  ape,  then,  we  have  the  imTiyeof  a  nroplst 
sfnktng^lhat  intiMhe  iowest  gwlla  ot’ wirkwlnesst  the  oriHrim  W'Sass 
tice  home  down  by  Hie  unh’t'nMil  Imtption  of  crime,  ami  wet  mvtaat 
with  their  4l#grfiiitttioii :  the  p<*ople  dwned'hya  mc€?*of  eahttiyamU 
rapacioua  -hefiecritefi,  ami  ^^vet  trlo^'vlruf*  in  that  which  wwa  ♦'their 
diHine  r4he  hitH«er  oader^  aeSfleti  down  noon  the  iatw*of  w  crmMrwath 
!U}tumal>*iiiiiieiieir  and  loosened  from  the  fear'  cither  of  ♦l^aw 

mou  i  in  Hk*  aii  Jm  oI’  this  cnmitai  ol  every  hnman  Nsoiv  tnia  reralrr* 
of  ail  ihe  powora*  et^e▼tir  a' voice  was  heatit  trom  the  wiiderfiaoH 
caiiii^g  iiie  work!  to  ropunianoet  nnii  the'^itaatah  minoatnliaUolred  itA 
to  ciat4»s4w»«ii|»4ntuat  kititfihmi.  ^  i 

*  Much  tlien>«va«»  tiio  world,  iHitii  .lewiMpand  tienriie,  whose 
nett  ik#sAt>eUitf  ■  tovhfulti  Ills  diticspirs  to'-fnit  wfi«vidnHtkfi*  eakleioia 
that  wuskk  UMf  fudowceaot' Jesus  Uicm  fontketismail,.acMl<aiiiMiei*Nl<vf 
visible^  >€}eaNuufwtiiitu  And  when  th«v'»  were  wameu  aaaiMH:lhaii 
world,  they  would  auiunUiy  look  bevood  ilieipulii  oi.  iheMi«owii<«oiim| 
muiiiiy#*  I'ui*  the  thiguri  «tMuy  were  tor  nvmo.  n^Ihuy  wtHUd  aedTi 
cek  tuem^  in  4he  sucieiy  wuicu  iiMsudMiak.  4|uiitt;a«ibut  wiieue  kmuvr 
t-noe  was  S4U«  iirar  iatau,  aiiu  muuiiu.iueui^  and  wiiiun  was  inuussami^ 
ullufUigithcui.ta>reiutu.*  i>ut  h  nai  isiwe  i»liMUHi:SU|i|M)sd  iun.rkiMUMiir 
to  be  ueu^^asMiiidckugiUtetHi  vf  uiua  Wherc  aliuusdiwu  4iavc4dt 

look  lur  ihuc  miugc,  to  i  t'>oaibie  wiiich,  tu  put,{i#u  4|i  iikuiMtteit^ 
the  Saviour.  4diisl  we  not  ^eoa  ii  in  a  world  dial  Culls  itself  Chris* 
tian.^  tshonkiuiHnuiui  itiid  tiac  uungtrs  in  Uic  uudtuMuitkad* 

iatlh.-  ffdoid  4i.  aiH  4ki4js  nufc  4Mii  pr^awii^ 
luuiJi  und  UiUuh  nmic  «^ucii|^i 

needeikiW.jdii  ^ouiance  u«  ilie  di  al  id|luweri  uf  llic  Cioa^el  ^  ^ 


\\ erd,  wutiiude^a*  tu.lbke  luc  awiui  ^44dt,aie.|4i[i^iiyi^ 
l^iud  ot  ihdatitcd, 40414 unid  •  coui|>at4jL  ^ 

LhriaUuu  ^^usduauisna  uf  ^lodcru  liuiu|,  tl^i;  ^eprc^^u^uyo^  yf 
Apusdu,ij|r||ib4,  4a^lun^  to  uc 

>iiuuid  knil^  .iut  i  xamnudiwn,  Uiat.^caiic tl^*  ^luai  am^jiug^lcalrt^ 
l>a.>u>>gay}  hc4,n  a^ncuud^ti^inUlgiitcd  -'  fiiat'sol^^  * 

wuca^UdCui^nitiaa^vc  uwly  been  ttiTacv'Y,  ^diu* 


won 


becooiu  ihc  vvTjr  vaaciicc  an  l  life  uT  Chrl»iian  uui^. 


Berfi  Stmtms.  I  C  l 

Bm»  —0  thera‘ftni  remslnr^  whidi^  thou^^mmcwtiat 

w  btit  too  tru«  to  the  original  likeiim:  I 
a  iiwfMNiitfon  to  worikip  and  to  serve  the  creature  lather  thad 
the  iireator:  a  df«|Viikfon  to  trust  to  created  thing*  for  comfort  ana 
iisppwieaa,  rather  than  to  Him  who  is  the  sovereign  and  maker  of  all 
thinigii  and  ronse<]«entlf  the  Author  of  all  genuine  felicity.  I'll® 
idolater  of  modem  days  has  no  need  of  grarett  images,  and  carved 
and^^ gilded  A^nres.  There  is  one  vast  idol  constantly  hefore  hi* 
cyea,^  arrayed  in  a  Wase  of  pomp  and  glory  :  and  he  is  unable  to  stir 
in  aairdireerton,  without  finding  himself  surrounded  by  its  votaries 
and  its  priests.  Fhere  still  are  multitudes  in  this  ChHitian  land, 
who^  ifi  honour  of  this  deity,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  sit  down  to 
eat  and  drink)  and  rise  up  to  revelry  and  sport.  Some  higher  and 
keoaer  spirits  are  indeed  to  he  found,  who  spurn  at  such  poor  di>* 
liglifii  they  hearw  l<d>ier  device:  they  gird  themselves  for  the  war- 
farm  of  ambittous  rivalry!  and  the  barf  and  the  senate,  and  the  field 
arc  too  ot^eii,  not  merelv  the  scenes  of  their  legitimate  eveftion,  hut 
the  high  places  of  their  adoration.  And  othem^  again*  are  run  tent 
to  wear  the  most  slavish  and  sordid  Itvery  of  their  Ood;  ami  to-do* 
thebiddifig  of  a  hash  ami  mik  couefotsmesf  n4/eA  Or 

hilli^  \zi  ^ort^  the  spirit  of  the  world  can*  multiply  itself 'wtihour 
end;  so  that  we  seem,  as  of  oki,  to  be  surrounded  with 
and  si/7sy«  And  hy  them  the  service  of  the  heart^may  alth<^ 

as  otfrcMaUy  ha  diverted  trom  the  f 'reatoiv  as  if  we  ware  hvh^  hi  thw 
miilti  of  taniplas,  asiil  altsrs^  amt  irnagas,  anil  praeasslona,  and  fastirw 
sscrituwk  He  assured  there  it  idolatry,  and  the  eoilt  and  danger  ^ 
id ohuntr  wherever  the  title  of  .iehovidi  to  the  tarviea  of  owr  whohe 
heart  atul  thcuities  is- nor  folly  and  pr&edealht  racogniacd  r  wtiefsi  awy 
created  thing  irset  up  in  his  stand;  and  piaoedhetween  himraBal  ihii 
human  aoui;  m-haraver  the  will  of  men,  and  the  habica,  and  MiieMifi 
and  intaresti  et'-men,  are  the  chief  oracles  at  whieh  wo  mguiretaphtiiir 
the  Voice  that  cometh  from  the  sanctuary  of  iioo  ia  ace  aaoonglihJ 
and  forgotten,'  pp.  54 — fifi. 

In  ther  third  sermon,  on  the  Christian  TranahnrMtaoii,  tho 
subfeet  it  parsoed.  In  modem  times,  the  PrceciMr  ramarlair’ 
*  the  breadth  and  distinctness  of  the  line  that  separates* the 
^  world  from  the  church  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  dettroyed** 

*  Ouf  entrance  into  the  one  it  soon  succeeded  by  our  admuaioa , 
into  the  other*  Our  second  and  spiritual  birth  fodasve  hard  upon 
our  lint  and  natural  birth.  In  this  state  of  things,  ChriadaD  umne^  * 
tion  and  disoipiiiie  must,  of  course,  como  alter  Chriattaa  bapti$gij; 
and  the  one  being  secured,  the  other  is  often  most  fearfully  (Hire*  j 
garded  and  forgotten*  The  result  is,  that  while  the  haciamaut  ot 
H  ntiaaratinn  Is  nliTWtt  universally  acUniiMstBWMl»  there  am  van  rtS 
giooi  within  the  pule  of  the  visible  ebureb,  wbicb  scum  as  if  tbofrapa 
and  blfMing  ul  regenefaUiNi  bed  never  deK^cnded  upon  tbeto*'  ^  ' 

pp.4d,S0. 
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A  severer  condemnation  upon  both  the  theory  nnd  rrrtt^^fee 
of  ihQ  Church  of  England  in  reference  to  chiirch-member^hTjl, 
could  hanlly  be  pronoiincetl,  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by 
this  forcible  representation  of  the  etfccts  of  her  doctrine  of  Bap¬ 
tismal  Kegeneration.  We  do  not  wish  to  put  upon  the  words 
a  meaning  they  were  not  intended  to  convey;  but,  certainly, 
the  l^eacher  seems  to  attribute  the  olditcration  of  the  bouii- 
dary-line  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  to  a  doctrine  wliich 
substitutes  a  ceremonial  initiation  into  the  Church  for  a  moral 
birth  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  result  of  the  rite'of 
Iwptism,  thus  misunderstood  and  pervrrtet),  is  a  fearful  disre¬ 
gard  of  Christian  instruction,  and  a  lamentable  destitution  of 
the  marks  of  spiritual  regeneration.  Professor  Le  Bas  would 
probably  say,  that  this  results  from  the  abuse  of  the  rite ;  but 
he  has  uot  shewn  how  the  evil  is  to  be  obviated.  It  seems  to 
us,  that,  by  calling  baptism  *  our  second  and  spiritual  birth,* 
lie  countenances  the  very  error  he  would  deprecate;  dor  where 
in  Scripture  tlo  we  read  of  a  third  birth?  And  if  the  word  re¬ 
generation,  the  strontjest  of  which  language  admits  to  express 
a  transformation  of  heart  and  mind,  be  applied  to  the  simple 
act  of  dedicating  our  offspring  to  the  True  God, — what  terms 
are  loft  to  us  to  describe  that  moral  renovation  upon  which  it 
is  tlie  ulyect  of  the  Preacher  to  insist  ?  How  inevitably  must 
the  necesbity  of  such  a  cliauge  be  obscured  in  the  mmds  of 
tliuse  who  are  taught  to  believe,  that,  in  baptism,  they  were  born 
again  and  niuile  members  of  Christ,  new  creatures,  and  heirs  of 
heaven  ?  When  will  the  Church  ot  England  siiake  herself  free 
from  this  foul  remnant  of  a  corrupt  creed,  against  whiclr  she 
professedly  protests?  ' 

The  Preacher  proceeds  to  remark,  that  St.  Paul  addressed 
himself,  in  the  word?>  of  the  text,  to  persons  whose  very  conver- 
sion^  If  sincere,  must  iiave  been  itself  a  transformation;  a 
putting  oil  of  the  new  iiiun,  which,  after  God,  Is  created  in 
righteoubUcsb  and  true  lioliuess,*’ 

*  Ami  ret,  is  it  not  most  rtMuarkable,  that  he  is  perpetually  urging 
his  disctplef,  as  if  the  mighty  work  was  always  to  be  ‘b^in 
atresh  ?....\Vhat,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be-  the  iaogaagejof 
the  Apostle,  if  he  were  to  visit  us  now*?  lie  could  not,  is'he  ware 
present  among  us,  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  principle  ol'  lieatUoniim, 
against  which  he  was  perpetually  warning  his  children  ia  Um  Goapel, 
still  continues  to  harass  and  infest  tlie  Church,  though  without* as¬ 
suming  any  separate  form,  to  keepalive  our  alurius  or  our  suapittions. 
ft  fr^uents  our  public  assemblies,  and  it  lurks  in  our  social  meetings, 
and  it  haunts  our  domestic  hearths.  It  doos  not  v%'ear  the  seuibiaBca 
ot  an  open  adversary.  It  comes  with  the  title  and  seettiia^  4}f<aur 
cthittnon  Chrtstlaiiity ;  or,  like  a  ireaclioroua  and  iiivisiblo  loe,  it^  is 
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our  path  aiitl  about  our  bed.  It  is,  in  truth,  aii  ever-pr?sent 
contagion,  less  violent,  perhaps,  but  quite  as  subtle  ns  that  against 
which  the  Gospel  had  to  maintain  the  Bfst  struggle  for  ifi  life/ 

The  nereasity  of  a  Divine  chnnj^,  the  renewal  nntl  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  by  the  Eternal  Spirit,  is  then  forcibly  inaUted 
upon;  and  •  the  jjlorious  philosophy*  of  the  Gospel  doctrine  is 
siWwn  to  be  the  only  wisdom  that  *  can  span  the  viist  mterTal 
•  l^etween  tho  extremes  of  man’s  sublimity  and  iimi/s  degroda- 
‘  tion/  Pascal  finely  insists  upon  this  a«  among  the  marks  of 
the  true  religion.  'I'he  discourse  closes  with  an  impressive  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  young  men  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Freachcr^s 
auditory. 

‘  I  behold  around  me  an  assemblage  of  many  youthful  and  gene¬ 
rous  spirits,  eager,  doubtless,  to  acquire  the  ready  use  of  all  tftnlie 
capacities  which  will  soon  he  put  to  trial  hy  the  duties  nrtd  wafUCts 
(if  this  world.  From  their  birth  to  tl»e  present  hour,  they  kave  been 
passing  through  n  change,  which  it  is  not  in  man  tev  oentrmplile 
without  exultation  f — a  change  which  separati^  litem  for  evef^fvom 
the  multitudes  whose  heritage  is^toil  and  ignorance  ;ta  changt^which 
eievatoa  them  )to  the  rank  of  thoughtful  beings  ;  a  change  which  eb- 
diKMieathi;  intellect  in  mnjesty,  and  gives  it  (lominion  over. the  hrute 
force,  which  else  might  soon  shake  the  social  fabric  into  ruins.  Tfiey 
are  undergoing  a  transformation,  which  makes  men  fit  fbr  admission 
to  tho  confidence  of  Nature;  w'hich  enables  them  to  trace  the  laws 
which  preserrve  the  harmony  of  the  universe  ;  which  ditclnsMto  them 
wonders  .imV  mysteries,  as  deeply  hidden  from  vulgar  ey««,  ae  the 
secrers  of  the  tJnaeen  World.  No  tongue  can  tell,  and  scarcely  aoy 
thought  can  calculate,  the  interval  between  the  mind  which  emerges, 
in  full  accomplishment,  from  these  retreats  of  erudition,  and  the  miiul 
which,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  conversant  only  with  low-bom 
exures  and  labours,  which  stitl'en  aii  the  human  faculties.  The  uader- 
btanding  which  hath  passed  that  gulf,  may  be  said,  almost,  to  havo 
undergone  a  new  creation,  and  to  be  raised  to  a  more  iliuitrioua 
order  of  intelligences.  And  yet,  how  fatal  must  this  elevatioB  be  to 
the  proudest  son  of  genius  or  of  science,  if  it  removes  him  to  a  regicHi 
where  the  God  of  Nature  is  forgotten  !  How  worse  than  ignenmi 
udH  he  be,  if  he  redects  not,  that  there  is  another  change  to  be 
undergone,  by  all  who  would  behold  the  Deity  himself  and  not  con¬ 
tent  thenui^ves  with  the  barren  contemplation  ol'  His  works  ;  by  all 
who  would  enter  witlnn  the  mysterious  tabernacle  of  iiis  glory,  in¬ 
stead!  of  wheeling  in  restless  digbt  around  its  precincts.  I  would, 
therefose,  solemnly  inquire  of  those  whom  long  and  anaious  vigils 
are  ohsogiDf,  as  it  were,  into  other  creatures,  whether  they  are  con- 
teni  to  rest  in  ikaS  transformation ;  or  wbetber  they  ore  auxioua>to 
put  on  a  higher  nature,  which  is  formed  q/Ur  Cod  f  Do  they  not 
kaowt^  that  the  pure  in  heart  ore  tliey  who  slmll  see  thall,the 

meek  end  poor  in  spirit  are  tliey  who  sliall  iuherit  big 
ihat)fiiloess>.shali  be  tbe  lot  of  tbosa  who  hau||^,^^ithh;s^,^j(Ur 
righteousness  ?  Aud  can  tliey  yet  have  to  learn,  Uiat  this  purity  and 
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the  hu^an  t  tiUit  has  been  visited  and  renewed  by  the  infliiencet 
of  lleaTen?  And  can  they  be  content  to  let  their  immortal  sfiirita 
wiuule^  fur  ever  in  regions^  which  those  influences  may  never  reach^ 
ae^d  In  winch  the  celestial  princifde  may,  after  all,  find  no  clement  to 
litcserve  it  from  decline,  and  ultimate  extinction  ? 

*  Tliese  are  considerations  awfully  momentous  to  those  who  chieflr 
affect  the  grandeur  of  intellectual  conquest,  and  who  feel  that  such 
pursuits  confer  a  sort  of  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  degrading 
appetites*  But  wliat  shall  be  said  of  those  who  suffer  their  d^hleta* 
spirits  to  be  debased  by  the  tamiliarities  of  Belial  ?  What  flbaU 
say  of  tliose,  who  have  been  consecrated  to  Christ  in  the  waters  eC< 
llcgenemuon,— who  have  since  approached  the  altar  to  renew  andit 
take  upon  theniseivei,  the  solemn  vow  and  promise  made  for  them?* 
beside  that  liuly  laver,— and  who,  yet,  admit  the  enemies  of  Christ 
ituo  coiNinunion  with  their  souls,— who  enter  into  a  league  with  the 
very  lusts  they  liave  renounced,  and  cast  off  all  likeness  to  the  ramr.i 
soiued  people  of  God?  bhall  we  say  of  them,  that  the  baptismai^^ 
fuuataiiitliaa  been  opened  for  them  in  vain  ?  8hall  we  assert,  wHlsf< 
loina*  tltat  the  Spirit,  invoked  at  that  solemnity,  can  never  have  de^ 
soe«idink.upou  their  souls  ?  bhall  we  not  rather  say,  that  they  havov 
sufferK^ the  earnest  of  tlie  Spirit,  which  they  then  received,  to  be  well 
nigh  lost  ?  that  the  principle  of  the  divine  life  lies  oppressed  and 
buried,  beneath  the  lead  oi*  their  surfeitingt  and  comiptiana*?  abd 
so  retfmins,  their  condition  will  rather  resemble  thae^of  ^ 
apmitams from  Uie  truth,  than  that  of  persona  who,  from.iheie  birlb4>s 
have  bevnalicia  from  die  cumnioowealth  of  the  Fakhfui?  l>wouhi/^ 
not  be  extreme  or  liasty  to  utter  a  fearful  sentence  against  those  wIkv 
ill  the  perilous  season  of  youth,  are  ensnared  by  lusts  which  war* 
against  the  soul  ;  and  yet,  what  less  than  this,  can  well  be  said  o£ 
those,  .who  soem  to  convert  the  period  of  their  discipline  and  proba¬ 
tion  in  Christian  aemiuories,  into  a  vile  apprenticeship  to  vice  ?  who 
iimkc;  the  seats  of  **  sound  learning  and  religious  educaUoa*'  >thaii 
schools  of  dissoluteness  and  profligacy,— the  scenes  of  unfeeling  ami 
ruiuouir  prodigality •'T- the  abhorred  sanctuaries  of  lust  and  rioi2(;! 
Muat  we  not  tremble  even  to  name  that  sacred  change  and  renewal*  - 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  when  we  think  of  those,  who  appeart«i 
ambitious  of  a  trausi'oruiation  which  can  only  fit  them  for  tlie  sooiatynj 
degraded  and  i cbellious  beiugs  ?  How  can  wa,  without  a  feeliii||oi 
which  approaches  to  despair,  urge  them  to  the  study  ul\Gud*s  .holyot 
atul  perfect  will,  while  they  are  riuJuji^  to  tlieir  own 

rmkeih  to  the  LaiUcf  We  may,  however,  adjure  tltem,.Iii  .,ih^«i 
first  luoment  of  recovery  from  the  delirium  of  passiou,  to  look 
ward  upon  themselves  ;  to  compare  their  lives,  their  tempers,  theiCi^ 
wordi^  iJieir  principles,  with  all  tliai  w  iovel^,  or  konesU  gpod 

rrpuir/*  Tile  conirasi,  perad venture,  may  gUe  a  shock  to  tb^ir  api-to 
rits,  |HiwcrfHl  enougb  lo  burst  the  spell  that  Is  upon  them,  amito.iSt^oi 
up  iht  gift  of , God  that  is  within  tlieuu  Till  that  is  doae,.I^Ueif  splmi 
rituaf  rcai^a^4  ig  at  a  stand ;  and  wa  have  only  to  console  .oursalvosto 
^  <  uk.tbe.ihowilt.tlMtt  what  Is  with  uwa,  Is  y;ct,  at  all  iiuias,i » 


*  But  I  w9ll'flweB  1WI  loi^igeip  imon)^ 

of  tomm  My  reBfettoiw  and  my  ate»  bf 

ac^ompfWijrM^tidn.  *  I  ataad  in  the  preaewee"-bf  tiicii  who^WwiT 
near  and  direet  acceaa  to  thctrtith';  whoae  jmtr^rt  art 
training  for  the  proaecation  of  it;  and  many*^  whom,^  I’  trtit/Tilti'* 
the  Bercana  of  old,  have  that  nndadnted  genetywity  'oTapirft,  tirttcW^l 
wHI  search  fbr  it  at  all  costs,  and  folloir  it  at  aH  wortlty  hnat^^  *To 
them,  therefore,  1  commend,— ^ts  the  ihost  important  (Vf  all  irtntiiHrt 
which'  can  form*  their  occupation  here,-— this  awfh!  questidii ;  haVd‘‘ 
the  ponvrs  of  theirorM  to  come  seized  on  their  hearts,  and 
amt'fhcdlties,  and  conseerated  them  as  an  oderina  to  the  Almighty^ 
Is  that  great  Change  going  on  within  them,  wMcn  alone  can  ijuafifV^ 
them  tn  stand  before  the  Son  of  man  In  the  day  of  his  glory?  Is  nr' 
thoir^amhirron  and  delight  to  know  the  will  of  God,  m  an  its' utt* 
8{>eakahle  ^perfoction  ?  I  would  implore  that  this  inquiry  may  1fo‘ 
carried' on  daityy  while*  it  is  called  to-day,  and  before  the  season  *of' 
long^ufforing  is  gone  by.  In  the  words  of  an  ilhistfiods  foThCr^f^ 
oar  ehiireh,  I  adjare  them  to  •*  take  heed:  for  mert?y  Is  like  thb 
bow,  which  God  set  In  the  heavens,  to'^rcmemher  mankind;’ 
must  never  look  for  it  after  it  is  ni^tr  It  shines* not*  ih  the’oth^^n^ 

workl4  If  we  refast  mercy  here,  we  must  hai^  Jnstfce^d  eiarithT.*^’'' 

- 

As  we  cannot  extends  oar  notice  to  aU.tlieBennoasimlba<i 
present  volumeipwe  muat  content  oarseleet  witk"  potntNig  om*' 
thoso  which,  have  more  particularly  interested 'Us^'^  Sertncfnw^ 
XI,  and  XIL  are  two  striking  discourses  founded  upon  Psahtr 
Ixviih  18,  in  impiication  to  the  ascension  of  Chritt  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  shall  transcribe  the  exordittfn 
of  the  first  sermon  os  a  fine  specimen  of  judicious  exposuion. 

*  These  words*  are  found  in  that  magnificent  Psahn  compoaed 
by* 'David,  on  occasion  of  bringing  np  the  Ark  of  the  Cotenimr 
(which  in  the  reign  of  Saul  had  been  impiously  neglected  and  al- 
inovl  forgotten)  to  the  gorgeous  tabernacle  prepared  for  it  im  Mount , 
Sion,  a  strong  hold  which  he  had  recently  won  from  the  hands  of  the 
idolatefs.  this  solemn  occasion,  the  monarch  of  Israel,  in  rap- 
turoiM  contemplation  of  the  recent  success  of  his  arms,  and  probably^* 
looking  forward  to  fresh  triumphs  over  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  barsts  ^ 
forth  into'this  sacred  song,  commencing  with  the  very  worda‘ which, 


•TXf fTw  rTHTic-  ? rr*inrj 


set  forwnrtl  on  its  progress  towards  the  land  of  promise.  Let  Ood^^ 
onW,  and  iet  hu  enemiei  be  teaUered.  Let  them  uUo  which  hate  IUm 
Jlev  bHore  kbn  /  *  J  ^ 

‘  'ftiis  trhraiphant  begioning  naturally  brings  back  the  In^inatiotl'^ 
of  the^‘Fsalmist  to  the  wonders  of  that  deliverance,  which  laid  the. 
fonadaiion  of  the  greatness  of  his  peoede,  and  marked  them 
the  world  as  the  chosen  of  the  Lord ;  their  deliverance  from 'the 
of'HgypLfrom  the  realms  of  slavery,  and  idolatrovii^abob^nailoibL* 
(KGedi  he  excUams,  when  thou  wenteet  Jbrih 

ihou  didst  tnarch  through  the  wildcrneui  the  earth  thooki  tac  hh&ti^ 
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(dio  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God;  even  Sinai  itself  tvas  PKmd  at 
the  presence  of  Godf  the  God  of  Israel !  In  the  same  animated  strain 
the  subject  is  pursued,  till,  at  length,  the  whole  series  of  God’s  mer¬ 
ciful  and  wonarous  dealings  to  his  countrymen,  in  spite  of  their  as¬ 
tonishing  ingratitude  and  rebellious  obduracy ;  and,  above  all,  the 
ho|ic  and  prospect  that  the  Divine  Glory  would  thenceforth  be  per¬ 
manently  manifested  among  them,  and  settle  upon  the  abo<le  which 
had  been  recently  assigned  to  it  ;--all  these  things  appear  to  rush 
upon  his  mind,  and  to  till  it  with  the  inspiration  which  hreuks  forth 
in  the  language  of  the  text.  This  is  the  hill  iii  xvhich  God  delight eth 
to  dii'cll :  j/ca  the  Lord  xvill  dxvcll  in  it  for  ever.  The  chariots  of  God 
arc  Ixccnty  thousand ,  even  thousands  of'  angels^  the  Lord  is  among  ihem^ 
ns  in  Sinai^  in  the  holy  place*  Thou  hast  ascended  on  highy  thou  hast 
led  captivity  captix'ey  thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men,  yea,  cxenfor  Use 
rekelLousy  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them.  » 

'  *  ^uch  was  the  occasion  on  which  these  w’ords  were  originally  ut¬ 
tered.  It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  there  are  inauy  passages  in 
the  I’sahns  of  David,  which  involve  a  signification  more  profound 
and  interesting  than  that  which  discloses  itself  to  a  hasty,  ill-informed 
pi*rusal !  nay,  that  they  contain,  sometimes,  an  application  of  which 
the  author  might  himself  be  unconscious  at  the  moment  of  their 
roinpositioii.  David  was,  uncpieslionahly,  among  the  IVophets ;  and, 
like  the  other  prophetic  writers,  was  not  always  favoured  with  a  full 
find  distinct  view  of  those  splendours  which  ho  w*a9  instrumental  in 
throwing  forward  on  future  generations.  Many  a  time,  when  he 
opened  his  dark  saying  on  the  harpy  he  little  knew  that  he  was  pour¬ 
ing  out  an  illumination  upon  ages  yet  unborn ;  that  ho  was  sending 
forth  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  and  to  be  the  glory  of  his  people 
Israel*  ll  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the  occasion  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  was  one  which  called  forth  these  slumbering  powers  of  pro¬ 
phecy  within  him  ;  and  that,  while  his  soul  was  pouring  itself  fortfi 
in  gratitude  and  exultation  for  great  national  deliverances,  he  was 
unconsciously  bearing  testimony  to  that  Messiah,  to  whom  all  the 
prophets  bear  witness,  and  whose  designs  of  mercy  and  deliverance 
extended  to  the  eternal  destinies  of  the  human  race  T  pp.  ^217 — Vi5(). 

The  genuine  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s  asceusion, 
is  thus  beautifully  illustrated. 

*  Surely  if  there  be  any  thought  powerful  enough  to  raise  the  human 
soul  above  this  sphere  of  its  humiliation  ;  if  there  be  any  mystery 
which  can  draw  men  after  their  Saviour,  who  has  been  lifted  up  from 
the  earth — it  is  this  truth, — that  there  actually  exists  One  who, 
though  still  invested  with  our  human  nature,  is  adored  by  “  angels 
and  orcluingels,  and  by  all  the  company  of  heaven ;  ” — that  there  is  at 
this  moment  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Eternal  Father,  a  Representa¬ 
tive  ol  the  human  race,  uniting  all  the  affections  and  synipathrcs  of 
man,  with  all  the  attributes  of  God  ; — that  He  who  on  earth  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,  is  the  same  awful  and  gracious  Being,  who  no>^ 

.  stands  before  the  mercy-scat,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
— thefrs/  bora  among  many  brethren,-^  the  intercessor  for  those  with 
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whose  griettf  he  is  acquainted,  and  whose  temptations  be  bai  encoun* 
tcriHl  and  overcome !  If  tlierc  be  any  who  find  a  perrerse  delight  in 
regarding  themselves  as  the  beings  of  a  moment if  there  be  any 
w  ho  would  hide  for  ever  in  **  the  dishonours  of  the  grave  '*  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  corruptions  ; — if  there  be  any  who  judge  them^ 
sflvet  unxvorthi^  of  everlasting  life  ; — to  them,  as  to  certain  arrogant 
triHers  of  old,  tlie  Gospel  which  propounds  these  doctrines,  must 
needs  be  foolishness ;  and  to  them  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  announce, 
tlut  if  the  Gospel  is  hidden^  it  is  hidden  to  them  that  are  lost.* 

pp.  262,263. 

As  addressed  to  voting  men  about  to  leave  their  native 
country,  the  laiul  of  Sabbatlis  and  Christian  institutions,  for  a 
land  of  moral  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  popu^ 
Ions  with  idols, — India,  the  following  solemn  appeal  must  have 
come  with  cfiual  force  and  propriety.  Long  as  the  passage 
is,  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers.  ‘ 

.  '  .’I  |; 

*  You  will,  1  trust,  bear  with  me,  if  1  close  these  meditations  on 
the  fruits  of  our  Saviour's  victory,  with  one  word  of  admonition  |  of 
parting  admonition  to  some  who  now  hear  me.  Remember,  that  one 
grand  object  of  the  designs  we  liave  been  considering  is,  thatitbe 
Lord  God  may  dwell  among  men.  That  this  object  will  at  lost  bf 
accomplished  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  The 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  are,  in  the  end,  to  become  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  is  to  reign  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords.  If  60,  the  very  ground  you  are  about  to  tread  shall,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  be  a  part  of  his  inheritance.  Let  me  implore  you 
then  to  consider  those  regions,  not  merely  as  the  scene  of  worldly 
enterprise  and  ambition,  but  as  the  theatre  on  which  your  country 
has,  through  you,  an  arduous  character  to  sustain,  aud  a  solemn  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  discharge.  Her  connection  with  those  vast  and  inter¬ 
esting  provinces  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most  astonishing  events  ?in 
the  history  of  civilized  man.  It  would  almost  border  on  impieiy  tp 
imagine  such  a  deviation  from  the  usual  murcli  of  Providonoe  to  tiave 
been  appointed  solely  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  British  name  and 
Empire,  or  for  any  purpose  not  connected  with  the  most  precrouk  in¬ 
terests  of  mankiiul.  1  would  beseech  you  to  meditate  protbundly  on 
the  language  addressed  by  Jehovah  himself,  to  the  people  whom  he 
had  ordained  to  take  possession  of  a  land  of  idolaters.  Ikware  lest 
fh^  heart  he  Ufted  w;;,  and  thou  forget  the  Lord,  and  say  in  thyhetirf, 
power  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  toealthl  tipi 
rememher  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  understand  this  day,  that  it  is  He  tfiftt 
giveth  thee  this  power,  audit  is  fie  that  goeth  before  thee  ...  .^*jtfid 
sjpcaic  not  in  thine  heart,  saying,  for  my  righteousness  the  Lord  finfh 
brbucrht  vie  in  to  possess  the  land  .  .  .  Notf6rihyrighti!6tttnt^L*^\k6r 
for  ffie  uprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  possets  jMs^land,  Sit 
Jhr  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  doth  He  drive  them  oul^  Befbt'f 
We  iiave  In  truth  much  to  learn,  if  these  words  strike  oof 'oH  'btir 
hearts  with  the  solemnity  of  a  most  awful  warning. 
no  express  coramisBidn  has  been  delivered  to  us, ^ even  WsW  Wr foot 
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upoa  tha  toil  which  you  are  toon  to  viiit.  But  yet,  it  U  actrcely  pot* 
tibit  to  watch  the  growth  of  our  dominion  there,  without  perceiving 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  bat  been  with  ut.  We  are  actually  bowed 
down  with  the  exceeding  weight  of  glory  which  He  hath  laid  upon 
uf,  and  ataud  appalled  at  the  vaat  extent  of  our  imperial  responaibU 
litiet.  And  can  we  reflect  on  this  burden  of  obligation,  without  re* 
txwmberiog  the  words  which  tlie  Lord  spake  unto  Israel,  when  be 
gave  them  the  land  of  the  heathen  for  their  inheritance  ?  Do  not 
those  words  admonish  us,  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  been  expressly 
spoken  to  ourselves,  that  if  wc  would  hope  for  the  stability  of  our 
Asiatic  Empire,  we  must  be  content  to  build  it  up  as  a  monument, 
not  to  our  own  perishable  renown  and  greatness,  but  to  the  glory  of 
our  Creator  and  our  Redeemer  ?  They  who  know  the  true  (lod,  can* 
not  surely  doubt  that  he  hath  a  controversy  with  the  portentous  su¬ 
perstition  which  rears  its  head  over  those  vast  regions,  and  looks 
down  upou  them  witii  so  horrible  and  withering  an  aspect.  And  does 
not  every  thing  seem  to  point  out  this  nation  as  delegated  to  an  illus¬ 
trious  post  in  this  conflict  ?  Are  we  not  loudly  called  to  go  forth  in  the 
cause  of  Jehovali,— not  witli  the  brand  of  persecution  ;  not,  like  the 
Israelites  ol'  old,  with  the  sword  of  extermination  ;  but  with  the 
pons  ^ a  wrjart  which  is  not  carnal  ;  even  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
tfihick  is  the  word  q/'God  ;  with  the  armour  of  light,  the  panoply  of  ho* 
liness,  which  becomes  a  soldier  of  the  conquering  Messiah. 

*  If,  then,  these  things  be  so,  what,  I  would  ask,  must  be  the  guilt 
and  the  peril  of  those,  who  seem  to  array  themselves  against  the  gra¬ 
cious  purpose  of  the  Lord,  that  he  will  make  his  abode  among  the  ehil- 
dreo  of  men  ?  And  how  can  they  more  audaciously  array  themselves 
aranst  it,  than  by  a  walk  and  conversation  among  the  Gentiles, 
which  exhibits  to  them  the  covenant  of  our  redemption  as  an  unholy 
thing ;  whicli  may  almost  be  said  to  put  the  Son  of  God  to  an  open 
shame ;  which  invites  the  heathen,  os  it  were,  to  tread  him  under 
foot ;  which  causes  the  idolaters  to  scorn  us  as  men  enslaved  to  the 
powers  of  evil,  rather  than  to  honour  us  as  servants  of  the  living 
God?  Think  what  bitter  things  must  be  written  against  them,  from 
day  to  day,  in  the  records  of  Eternal  Justice,  if  they  dare  by  their 
works  to  dishonour  that  cause,  which  must  Anally  be  triumphant ;  to 
retard  (if  human  iniquity  could  retard)  that  consummation  which  the 
IrfOrd  hath  ordained.  What  must  be  the  condition  of  those,  whose 
habits  and  actions  pour  contempt  upon  the  promise,  that  the  Holy 
One  will  dwell  with  men  ;  and  prompt  even  the  worshippers  of  false 
dekies  to  ask  whether  the  European  has  a  God  ?  Amon^  the  most 
appalling  spectacles  on  earth,  we  surely  may  reckon  a  Christian,  who, 
by  bis  life  and  manners,  converts  the  Gospel  into  u  stone  of  stumblinft 
and  a  rock  of  offence  in  the  path  of  unbelievers ;  who  sends  despair 
iulo  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  labouring  to  enlarge  the  dominion 
of  heavenly  truth  ;  who,  though  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the 
Croaa,  ^which  is  destined,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  float  over  the 
world,)  is  yet  engaged  in  perpetuating  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ;  and 
wke^  tberetore,  at  the  last,  may  be  numbered  among  the  adversarieg 
of  ibe  Raflecfner  I 

•  0«c«  More,  then,  1  would  beseech  you  to  bear  with  me,  for  cn* 
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thM  fiM  «oiilil'Uiy  thcis  thin^  m  botirti  fV»r 
btt  woid  of  cxhortiaionv  wIhcIv  thoiigb,  for  tin)  c)i9fegaf4M 

Mdt^KutleTuaoftVy  by  t lie  blc^ini^  of  iknl;  rito  ti|y/ 
pcrtodi'iai  yauvsivoitiary «  n>ca4i  you  tVoiii  ibe*puth  tbAt*  hi ^eMfipHiblefl 
miili  M«a.m  ;*  and  aurakeii  .you  te  cieedo  which  are  wnrfk  fi^ike'focft^ 
timi  m6eMmiik  ft  latUd*'  The  time  i»  now  at  hanth  Whetr^yMI 
may  bri'eiue  Rojoueners  in  provinces  rarely  gladdened  hy  lbe'di^ 
iionceM  of  Chriatian  woi*ship^  or  sanctitied  by  the  power  of  (HiriaHaU 
exatnpltt.  You  may  dwell,  pcThaps  for  years,  where  there  is  no  eyn 
to  rebuke  vice  un<!  impiety ;  no  tongue  to  speak  of  **  the  hmir  of 
(jrathf  and  of  t  tio  day  of  judgement/’  You  may  live  where  rMigiohn^io 
peers  only  ns  tho  sovereign  of  a  boundtess  empire,  tilled  with  forma 
oi'  a* grotesque  and  fantastic  deformity :  and,  if  the  kingdom  of  hoavotv 
Imi  not  ostuhlished  in  your  hearts,  you  may  turn  from  the  apecitiet# 
wUii  a  suoret  persuasion,  that  tho  sons  of  men,  throughout  all  their 
tribes*  and  families,  and  nations,  are  the  abject  dupea  of  prieatomfl 
;uHi  ioiposturu ;  and  that  faith  and  virtue,  niter  all,  arc  no  more  dian' 
iaeri^cMn|)4y  iinnics.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  'whole  head  may  become tsrA| 
(ihd  the  wlwlt  hmrt  faint.  The  conscience  may  gradually  ifuk  under' 
a  fatal  spirit  of  slumber.  A  treacherous  a{Nithy  nnny  creep  ouer  oN* 
the  faculties^  till  the  realities  of  nn  unseen  world  lade  IVuiw  til*  cytr 
of  the  spirit*  and  leave  the  soul  inmrersed  in  denrenta  fatid  to  tho* 
life  of  all  noble  and  tkeif^denying  energy.  And  then  it  ia,  that  the ‘ 
niau  is  made  a  spectacle  fur  the  heathen  themicl  res  ta  look,iif)On 
with  secret  scorn  uud  loathing.  Then  it  is,  that  he  {iractiaaliy  be*-* 
comes  u  traitor  to  his  country.  Tlien  it  is,  that  he  betrays  the  soertt 
of  hor  htcongtli;  and  weakens  tlmt  power  of  opinion,  w  hich  tilont  can 
bind  togctlmr  the.  ponderous  mass  of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Thanyt 
too,  'il  is,  tliat  ho  becomes  an  open  enemy  to  the  Cross  of  Clinstr* 
aiul  is  iu  danger  of  that  consuming  wrath,  which  shall,  ono  duyi.  go 
faith  from  the  face  of  Him  that  tltteth  on  the  throne,  * 

*  Knowing,  as  we  do,  these  perils,  which  must  ;rwajt  all  who  ar*^ 
destiued  to  a  rcAiUtnee  in  pagan  lands,  a  solemn  dispcntaiioii  iwldd^ 
upuu  us.to  urm  them  with  tim  only  principles  able  to  resist-  the  pov*^ 
inch>us.and  coifeebling  influence  which  wilEtlierc  turrouiui* thegK 
/UmI  tUerefuro  it  is,  that  1  again  urgently  implore  you  to  idnierabot^r 
tha^  not  only  the. prosperity  of  a  vast  empire  may  haa|ip  upoti  yaari 
actions  and  your  counsels;  but,  that  on  your  personal 'conda^ lit* 
depends,  whether  the  religion  whidi  you  profess  to  lum:  rocoiued*^ 
from  0(^,  slull  appear  worthy  of  heaven  j  or  shall  became  tbo  object  > 
of  contem))t  and  abhorrence  to  ignorant  idolaters.  For  lhis*rcMOWyb 
I  now  aflj^c^uiuitely  commend  to  your  meditalioiis  tho  grand 
rica^of  your  faitli;  even  the  birth,  and  life,  nnd  suflierings  of  youf  - 
Saviour*  his  ,di*Iivcrance  from  the  grave,  his  asceuaion  to  glor]r,  aii^* 
Ilia  abouc  among  men  by  that  Spirit  who,  as  on  this  dajr,  d«aca*de4n 
on,  Ips- follow  era.  Iktr  this  cause,  I  entreat  of  you  to  make  it 
pcld^  to  speak  among  the  nations  theo#  wonderiid  worka.of' 
naCp^  ^leirjown  tonaucti  merely,  but  in  a.  kmgua|^  whiclii^  Itioallw 
ni^o^juud^^  htmiMr,Js  mteUigiliU  and  ciMivtticiugt  in  tho»biiiiiom|iw 
ot  a  holy  and  htafncless  conversation  ;  in  the  accentS*a4t'ywici&4ditl^ 
of  •  m  tb^ycl^encu  of  a  to  .iliKt  Swnnuighitfld, 
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nl  hint,  shall  rrrWtr  fA<*  hffitkfn  fhr  his  inhrritnnre^  (ind  the  nftfrmr^sf 
Petris  of  'thf  rnrth  far  his  possessior?,'  pp.  ‘i86  — 

We  liuil  inarkcil  tor  extract  several  other  intorestinj?  and 
passaue>i,  whicli  we  must  now*  withhold.  None  of  tlio 
M'riiiuiih  iiave  pleaded  us  more  than  tho*ie  which  are  expository 
of  the  parables  of  Our  Lord.  'There  is,  in  particular,  an  a(f- 
ininible  discourse  upon  the  l^njust  Steward.  The  passage, 
([.like  xvi.  I).)  as  rciulcred  by  our  Translators,  is  not  free  from 
apparent  diliicully.  LighlfotU’s  gloss,  cited  in  a  note,  does  not 
aj>pear  to  us  eniiileci  to  much  attention.  'File  sound  criticism 
auil  sound  theology  which  Mr.  Le  Has  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  puruble,  leave  us  nothing  to  wisli  for,  as  regards  the 
elucidiitiou  of  its  scope  and  practical  reference.  'There  is  an 
i‘xct*lleiit  tiiseonrse  on  ‘  the  blessedness  of  the  Meek*;  but  the 
most  striking,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  series,  is  the  XXIIld,  on 
the  llich  Man  and  l-azarns.  'Fhe  remarks  on  the  Nature  of 
Hcpemance,  at  page  4Ut,  are  so  just  in  lliemseivcs,  and  so  do- 
ipiently  stateii,  that,  although  we  hail  intended  to  refrain  from 
any  further  citations,  we  must  make  room  for  tlic  entire  para¬ 
graph. 

*  What!  is  it  creilihle  that  any  human  being  should  he  so  hardened 
in  sin,  as  to  resist  llie  visitation  of  a  spirit  released  from  the  body  ? 
to  despise  the  testimony  of  a  direct  witness  of  the  condition  of  de¬ 
parted  souls?  If  any  of  us  were  to  behold  by  our  l)ed  the  form  of  a 
deceased  relative  or  friend,  and  were  to  hear  him  proclaiming,  in 
more  than  mortal  accents,  the  secrets  of  the  regions  bevond  the 
grave;  if  he  were  allowed  to  speak  to  us  o/*  1 1ghtrousness,  icniperauce^ 
and juUfifUfnt  io  cowe  :  if  lie  were  to  portray,  with  appalling  faith¬ 
fulness,  the  indignation  and  wraths  the  tribulation  and  ani^nish,  poured 
out  on  tverp  soul  ij' man  that  doi'th  wily  and  the  glon/  and  honour 
reserved  for  wer^  one  that  rvorheth  good ;  should  w  e  not  listen,  with 
a  perfect  submission  of  our  faculties,  to  such  a  teacher?  Would  not 
these  pleadings  of  an  unearthly  tongue  subdue  our  stubbornness,  and 
tear  out  the  heart  of  stone  from  our  bosoms?  ^^'ould  they  not,  by 
their  mighty  w*orkiug,  cliange,  in  a  moment,  the  complexion  of  our 
souls?  W^uld  they  not  make  us  dead  to  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which 
are  hut  for  a  season,  and  leave  us  no  life  but  for  holiness  and  (lOd  ? 
Would  they  not  cause  us  to  tremble,  and  to  repent? 

‘  That  heart  would  be  stout  imloed,  wbicli  should  not  fail  and  sink 
undir  the  terrors  of  such  a  visitation  from  the  departed.  Ilut  who 
shall  dare  to  pronounce,  that  llio  dismay  of  guilt  would  bo  followed 
by  a  change  of  the  affections,  and  by  a  hatred  of  sin.  Little  do  they 
know  of  true  repenlanec,  w  ho  look  for  it  as  the  effect  of  some  unna¬ 
tural  and  sudden  violence  inrticfed  upon  the  soul.  An  agony  of  ter¬ 
ror  and  astonishment  indeed  he  the  forerunner  of  repentaneef 
for  manifold  are  the  ways  by  which  the  grace  of  (iod  cau  bring  Ifi 
purposes  to  pa>>.  Ir  disdains  the  confiiienicnt  of  all  limits  which 
be  imposed  by  our  poor  conceptiout  and  our  scanty  knowledge.  It 
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ija  »pi‘ak  in  the  roar  of  the  teinpc'St,  the  eiirthquako,  anil  the  whirU 
wind;  or  it  cuii  whimper,  gently,  in  the  still,  small  voice.  No  causes 
are  too  inighty»  no  circumstances  or  agents  too  mean,  to  minister  to 
its  designs  of  mercy.  Hut,  amidst  nil  its  multiplied  resources,  why 
kliould  we  look  for  signal  efficacy  and  virtue  in  n  terrific  and  for¬ 
cible  seizure  of  the  guilty  soul  ?  a  seizure  which,  for  a  time,  perhaps, 
might  subdue  and  prostrate  the  man,  hut  without  inspiring  a  single 
hcutiment  of  allegiance  or  love  for  tlie  conqueror  who  brought  him 
into  caj)tivity.  ConsidiT,  I  beseech  you,  what  is  implied  by  rcjH.*nt- 
ance,  in  its  deepest  signification.  It  is  not  merely  the  reluctant  sur- 
rt'iider  of  disreputable  or  pernicious  habits;  not  merely  an  abstinence 
from  overt  acts  of  treason  against  the  Most  High.  It  is  not  the 
mortitication  practised  by  the  sick  man,  ivho,  perhaps,  with  secret 
pinings  and  curses,  gives  up  the  tempting  poison  wtiich  would  in- 
riamc  Ids  blood  and  rack  his  joints.  It  is  not  the  ahandnnnient  of 
certain  hateful  and  forbidden  practices,  which  marks  the  true  peni¬ 
tent  ;  but  the  renovation  of  the  spirit  of  the  mind  ;  the  putting  on 
the  new  man  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousnesa  and  true 
iioliness ;  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  soul  into  the  image  and 
likeness  of  Christ.  And  can  we  believe  that  an  apparition  from  the 
abodes  of  death  would,  of  itself,  accomplish  this  wonderful  work  ? 
TIic  spectre  might,  indeed,  cause  a  horrible  dread  to  fall  upon  us. 
It  might  confound  onr  faculties  and  melt  away  our  strength.  It 
might  cause  tlie  shuddering  sinner  to  cry  out,  Ilotv  dreadj'ul  h  this 
place!  but  nothing,  save  power  and  virtue  from  above,  could  enable 
him  to  add,  like  the  I’utriarch  of  old,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place; 
surely  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God;  and  this  is  the  f^ate  if 
heaven.  No,  my  brethren,  if  the  tomb  itself  were  to  yawn  upon  us^ 
and  render  up  its  dead ;  if  the  accents  of  tlircatcning  and  rebuke 
w  ere  to  issue  from  the  jaws  of  the  sepulchre,  for  our  conversion  to 
the  ways  of  righteousness;  our  souls  might  he  shaken  hy  the  prodigy^ 
our  countenances  might  gather  blackness^  and  our  spirits  might  be 
bewildered  with  a  sore  amazement :  and  yet  might  all  these  terrors 
fail  to  expel  a  single  vice  from  its  hold  on  our  uifections,  or  plant  in 
our  hearts  a  single  element  or  principle  of  gudJiucss.  The  vision 
might  depart,  and  leave  us,  in  a  tenfold  degree,  more  than  ever  the 
children  of  hell.  It  might  leave  all  our  lusts  and  corruptions  uncUas* 
tised|;  and  it  might  add  to  them  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  abject  and 
superstitious  fear.  8o  true  is  it,  that  the  heart  of  luau  may,  like  ice» 
be  cruslied  and  broken  into  fragments  l>y  the  force  of  heavy  and 
alarming  visitations ;  but  that  nothing  can  melt  it  into  liie  tluw  of 
piety  and  love,  but  the  sunbeam  of  mercy,  that  issues  from  the  throne 
ot  God. 

'  And  docs  not  the  history  of  every  false  religion  the  world  lias 
ever  seen,  fix  the  seal  of  truth  upon  these  retleciions?  What  do  tho 
annals  of  superstition  present  to  us,  but  the  degrading  spectacle  of^ 
perpetual  conflict  between  earthly  passions  and  unearthly  terrorf.?, 
a  conflic*!  ending,  too  often,  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  moral 
Sense,  and  the  entire  depravation  of  the  human  character.  What  liaa 
been,  in  uil  ages,  tiie  true  secret  of  priestcraft,  but  to  keep  the  spula 
of  men  under  the  double  slavery  of  impure  appetites  and  pr^leru9tM,<^ 
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ral  niarmi;  «iul,  l)y  the  skilful  play  n!i(l  management  of  these 
nKT.ts,  10  rxto  t  from  the  n-on!  ncsc  ^Tt*  pnr  tip.tnre,  f!.e  revenues  of  a 


(’(umninn  wliith  f  jrms  one  an'ple  province  in  tlie  kingdom  nf  t^atan  ? 
l.i  it  w'ondcrful,  fliat  the  true  -hould  l^e  sparing  in  th  *  Hpjdl  a- 
tion  of  means,  by  the  imitation  of  which,  tlie  sworn  enemies  of  rrgbte- 
ousness  have,  in  all  ages,  mr.  !  ''  hnvneand  destruction  among  the  sonis 
of  men?  Tc  -ivthal  He  >/,  !)y  ♦’!  rrific  intimations  fVnm  the 
unknown  world,  do  tlic  work  of  gr.iee  upon  the  human  sotil,  that  he 


cannui  imprint  repentance  upon  the  heart  in  clinracters  of  this  ftran^r 
fre ;  to  atHrm  this,  would,  doubtless,  he  the  height  of  tp’hlest  nnp. 
sumption.  Fat,  if  Mi.  re  he  one  principle  mere  di.^cornihle  than  an- 
«>ther  in  the  wavs  of  His  !*rnvi;!cnee,  it  is  to  he  frugal  in  the  npphea* 
fiou  of  unusual  n^enev.  Omnipotence  itself  is  revrr  pr(>di'fal  of  mi¬ 
racles:  because  (among  other  manifold  reasons)  even  tnirach*s, 
strange  it  nvav  seem,  have  often  a  dreadful  power  to  Iiarden  the 
in  art.  'Hit*  liistorv  of  !*h.ar.ioh — the  history  of  (Iml’s  chosam  people 
— Lilt*  historv  of  our  Lord’s  rnini^trv  on  earth — and.  more  -'igually 
than  all,  the  Iiistorv  of  his  n  jection  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead 
— .dl  conspire  to  pro'*e  this  a^Tonis:hing  fact.  'I'iie  rhronich's  of  f<rael 
aiul  of.liulrdi  form  nee  rontimnvH  illustration  of  it.  'fhe  same  morn! 
runs  thrmnxhonr  the  narratives  of  the  ITvnngelisfs :  and  one  Is  ainmst 
t(*mptcd  to  hf  lieve.  that  onr  Ltwd  hims.^lf,  when  he  pronoiineed  the 
words  tre  arc  C(msidenn:r.  mav  have  designofl,  proj  hetirnflv,  to  sha¬ 
dow  out  his  own  rece|)tion,  when  ho  should  come  forth  triumnhnnt 
i)vt’r  the  power  of  the  crave.  The  ministrv  of  ,K*sus  w'ns  carried  on 
atnouf  these  who  hniti  nvd  rnrru.%h<'d  the  .'^epnichrra  of  the  rmphetSy 
w  liile  thev  (hd“aced  nml  (Werthrew  therr  doctrine  :  and  t4>  them,  we 
tiiui,  he  appeartd  in  vain,  as  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slenty  ami  as 
the  conqueror  of  death  and  h«*ll.  And  well  miirht  he  sav,  in  the 
spirit  of  prediction,  touchini»  that  faitfdess  and  perverse  crmcralion, 
\eithrr  rviil  they  hr  persuaded  thnuph  nnc  rose  f^nm  the  dead.  'I'lie 
five  sinful  hrettiren,  therefore,  must  he  lift  to  the  'waintnr,  but 
abundant,  opr>ortunities  of  entcc*  with  which  they  were  oireadv 
h)t’s«e<i.  Lazarus  must  not  t)e  dospatciied  to  deliver  them  from  tiie 
s})irJt  of  slumber  that  wa^  upon  them,  if  Moses  and  tlic  proplicts 
►liouid  plead  with  them  m  vain,  a  messaee  from  the  realms  of  eternity 
mi^ht  add  mueli  to  tlieir  condemnation,  with  scarcely  u  chance  of 
raising  their  adections  from  the  lying  vanities  of  the  world,  to  the 
service  of  the  lising  (tod.*  p.  4Dii. 


We  leave  tutsc  extntcu  to  jiisiify  wild  our  liie  eit- 

r<uninifi,  tierbaits  (ot>  ittiiit  ihki  i|ualiiitai,  wiiieu  we  have  pro¬ 
nounced  mioii  a  vuiutnc  ttuii  tiub  niieiesicu  us  in  no  ordinary 
dci^rce.  Such  sermons  as  these  umv  uoi  succeeU  in  reiuieriiig 
evangelical  religion  acceptable  to  ineu  of  laslo,  to  the  guyi  tiie 
literary^  and  ilie  |H>lt(e;  but  they  will  leave  tiicui  without  apo- 
iogy  tor  ibeir  ilb»uis4u  or  tiostility.  We  caiuiot  luit  iiutUh 

iiiOotxit  as  aiitoiradiy  Ui  4m  ubM^ul  to  iliv  uppo4  -  iurr 

oi'  vockav. 
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Art,  IX,  IX^srmf  of  thr  Dff?t}rhr,  frfinr  Finthhon  fo  I'icnnat  during 
the  of  With  Anerdoto*  and  Horollection$,  hit* 

Uiiicid  ond  h‘«^oiulrtry,  of  the  'Fifwor,  i'n>*tU*s,  Monnsterics,  Ac. 
upon  tlk‘  Ihiokt  of  the  Hiver,  and  their  Inlnd)itaiUs  and  Pronrie** 
torn.  Ancient  and  Modern.  Hy  J.  K.  i'lain'lie,  Author  of L^y$ 
and  In’gends  of  the  Rhine, ”  Ac.  Hvo.  pp,  xii.  S2'J.  Price  lOi. 
i,ondnn,  l«  2K. 

f^TTlS  is  a  very  pleasant,  lively  volnnie,  an<I  was  realfy 
“  wnfitod.  Wliile  our  print-shops  trern  with  Views  on  the 
Uldne,  and  onr  ronrists  have  vic'fl  in  eVtollinrr  the  bonnttes  ot' 
its  srenerv,  no  Knolish  pen  had  hitlspii^o  hf^  employed  in  il- 
liisfratfon  ofthe  ‘  tnacpiifirent  Dannlv*/  UrrwTtrfl«(<of  a  re^niinr 
Hi^o,  L'uiv  Mary  W'ortley  Montaon  de*eendof|  the  l>:n>i>Ws 
fiom  iuaislx)!!  to  Vienna;  and  she  ha^  well  (Uscrilv«d  in  fi 
h  \v  lines,  the  ayrccnhle  nature  of  the  voynsje.  ‘  Within  the 

*  -pace  of  .a  few  hours,  you  have  the  plensure  of  seeing  a  '^xw 
‘  jiuious  city,  ndorued  with  inapnitioeut  palaces,  and  rh4»  most 
‘  roinnmic  solitudes,  which  appear  distant  frenn  the  oommeivft 

*  of  mankind  ;  itie  hanks  of  the  Danwbe  being  charmingly  di* 
‘  vciNitied  with  woods,  rocks  mountains  covered  with  vinet, 
‘  fields  of  corn,  large  cities,  and  ruins  of  ancient  castles.'  Yet, 
few  of  our  rourists  have  been  tempted  by  her  Ladyship’s  dc- 
hcriptiou  to  take  this  ixmle  to  Vienna.  'Hie  upper  part  of  A 
large  river  is  almost  always  intcTcstirig,  ait  hough  it  may  lermi- 
nate  in  swamps  or  ditclie*.  The  Danube  has  the  advantage  o4’ 
the  Rhine,  iii  terminating  imme  nobly,  and  swelling  into  poiid* 
cni  importance,  as  it  advances  n^wards  the  end  of  its  coiime. 
Hut  the  scenery  of  its  Hat  and  swampy  siiores,  where  it  forms 
llie  present  boundary  of  Christendom,  possesses  lew  attractions; 
and  ciir  travellers  who  arrive  at  its  banks  from  MolduTiu,  arc 
eager  to  make  their  esciipe  from  the  opposite  shore.  Thiw, 
the  Danube  is  generuliy  connected,  in  the  minds  of  Englishiueii, 
bent  more  on  politics  than  the  pictureb^ue^  with  ussociiitloiM 
verv  (iitferent  from  those  which  belong  to  the  river  Hliti  has 

*  witnessed  the  march  ot  Attila,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Gustmvua 

*  Adolphns,  and  Napoleon  ;  wtiose  shores  have  echoed  the  blast 
‘  of  the  Roman  trnmj>et,  the  Inmn  of  the  pilgrim  of  the  Croat, 
‘  and  the  wild  halloo  of  the  suns  of  Isluni and  the  wutert  of 
which  atiii  reiiect  tlie  casUe  where  lion^iieurteii  Kiohanl  ot 

land  languishcHi  tor  hit  naU\’e  land* 

Mr4  Blanche  has  ceruiuly  made  the  best  uf  his  ssilycgu  He 
has  been  at  the  paioa  ot’  consulluig  various  heavy  Germao  tut* 
ttHiriiiea,  iiur  the  auka  of  diversiiyiug  his  iilnarary  with  aulhf 
tic  historic  I'elerances,  illuslnuivc,  us  the  liile-page  eels  iortb^ 
ot  the  towns,  catties,  Cku  ami  tlieii  inhubiUUiU  mid  pro|>riwtors, 
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ancient  nnd  inodcrn.  His  volume  is  rendered  by  this  meant 
an  excellent  and  com?d<  ‘Guide*  to  tlie  lu’ure  Tourist,  who 
may  not  be  suflicienlly  versed  in  German  to  encounter  the  pro¬ 
lixity  and  inversion  of  Herr  Schultes.  » 

There  is  a  regular  passage-boat  from  llatisbon  to  Vienna, 
mhichi  for  about  ten  shillings  English,  will  land  the  traveller  in 
the  Austrian  capital,  in  five  or  six  days,  according  to  the 
weather.  Our  Author  and  his  companion,  however,  preferred 
to  hire  a  \i:citz^zille  for  themselves.  This  is  a  boat  about  forty 
feel  long,  composed  of  rough  deal  planks,  rudely  nailetl  to¬ 
gether,  the  ribs  being  of  natural  branches,  and  caulked  with 
moss.  In  the  centre  is  a  kind  of  hut  of  the  same  rude  mate¬ 
rials.  It  is  tiat-bottomed,  ns  are  all  the  craft  upon  this  river, 
nnd  is  little  more  than  a  large  punt. 

‘  Sails  are  unknown  upon  the  Danube;  it  is  tliercforc  rowed  by 
two  men,  nnd  steered  by  a  third,  with  long,  clumsy-looking  paddles, 
tied  to  upright  posts,  upon  which,  every  now  and  then,  water  is  dung 
to  make  them  work  eiisy  and  avoid  ignition.  The  cocht  d'eau  or 
common  passage- boat,  is  rather  larger.  Those  used  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  merchandize  arc  all  of  the  same  fashion,  keel-less,  sail-less; 
their  plain  deal  sides  daubed  with  broad  perpendicular  stripes  of 
black  i^aint,  their  only  ornament.  Some  of  the  larger  are  nearly  loU 
feet  lung,  and,  in  ascending  tlie  river,  are  towed,  four  or  five  to- 

f;elher,  by  from  thirty  to  forty  horses.  The  drivers  are  called  Jode- 
en,  and  a  more  singular  set  of  beings  can  scarcely  he  imagined.  In 
appearance,  they  are  something  between  the  Englisli  dustman  and 
drayman ;  but  the  lowest  of  citlier  of  those  wortliies  might  pass  for  a 
scholar  nnd  a  gimtlcman  by  the  side  of  a  real  Jodel.  Trorn  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Danube  becomes  navigable,  till  it  is  again  chained  up  in  ice, 
these  fellows  never  enter  the  humblest  hovel,  or  mix  w  ith  men  of 
other  callings,  hut  even  sleep  upon  the  river’s  hank  beside  their 
horses.  A  miserable  superstition  exists  among  them.  They  believe 
that  some  of  their  number  must  every  year  be  sacrificed  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  waters  ;  and  consequently,  when  an  accident  occurs,  tliey  all 
scramble  for  the  drowning  man’s  hat,  but  never  think  of  stretching 
out  a  finger  to  save  him,  w  horn  they  look  upon  as  a  doomed  and  de¬ 
manded  victim.  IVofessor  Schultes  declares,  that  he  once  saw  five 
Jodek'u,  will)  their  horses,  precipitated  into  the  river,  when  their 
coiiq>«nious  hastily  cut  the  ropes,  to  prevent  the  rest  of  the  team 
from  followiug,  aud  drove  on,  leaving  the  poor  wretches  to  their 
fate.'  pp.  -i— <5. 

TMs,  in  civilized  Europe  !  The  boatmen  to  whom  our 
Author  entrusted  hiiiHclf,  were  doubtless  honest  men  enough^ 
for  they  had  music  in  their  souU.  As  they  lazily  plied  their 
unwielJy  |>addlcs,  they  regaled  tlie  ear  of  Night  by  warbliug  iti 
their  own  |>eculiar  style,  several  wild  but  pleasing  melodies^  ^ 
‘  It  if  .  very  provoking  remarks  Mr,  Pianche,  ‘  iliat  tlie 
‘  EilgUUi  ihoulU  bo  Uie  only  people*  (we  suppose  tliat  he 
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mcfins  to  confine  the  ‘only*  to  Chnstendom)  *  who^ Imre’tib* 

*  idcii  of  singing  in  parts.*  ’ 

.1 

*  An  untutored  boatman,  ncasant,  or  soldier  of  almost  any  of  the 
continental  nations,  will  sudiienly  strike  in  with  an  extemporary  Imd 
very  credittil)le  buss,  though  the  air  be  led  uH’  by  an  utter  8tran|^  to 
him.  On  the  bunks  of  the  Main  at  Aschuifenburg,  and  at  Mobdlio^ 
in  the  WIenerwuld,  1  was  particularly  struck  with  this  pleasing  taleut, 
and  have  noticed  it  repeatedly  both  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
complaint  tliat  the  English  arc  not  a  musical  nation,  is,  in  my  opU 
iiion,  better  b<irnc  out  by  this  circumstance,  than  by  the  alleged  ue- 
lieiency  of  celebrated  composers,  or  the  want  of  taste  in  the  mixed 
audiiMices  of  our  concert-rooms  and  theatres.  There  is  certainly  no 
comparison  between  the  native  wood-notes  **  wild  of  a  Devonshire 
ploughman  and  tliosc  of  a  Bavarian  bauer*  p.  42. 

It  Is  remarkable,  that  our  best  singers  should  be  found  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  It  would  form  a  curious  subject  of 
inquiry,  whether  Uic  development  of  this  organ  bo  ossignabU  tu 
physical  cuiiformaulion,  to  moral  temperuoieiit^  or  to^  ftocinl. 
habits.  .  '  II  *  n 

From  llatisbon  to  Strnubing,  the  right  bank  of  the  riycr  ig 
almost  uniformly  ‘  low,  soilgy,  nnd  Dutch-like  *;  but,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  eye  is  soon  attracted  by  the  hold  monntnins,  which' 
follow  the  windings  of  the  flood,  with  few  interruptions,  to^ 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Austrian  capital.  Straubing  itself  Is . 
Mnore  like  n  Dutch  than  a  Bavarian  town’:  its  inhabitants^, 
we  are  told,  are  more  celebrated  for  good  living  than  luinl 
work.  According  to  Professor  Schultes, 

*  On  y  mange  ct  dlgore, 

CompiTC,  compare  ; 

On  y  fait  bonne  cherc  ; 

Voila  tout  Ic  myst< Tc.* 

A  ‘  long,  low^  line  of  shore  *  continues  still  to  form  the  ri 
bank, — 

*  more  in  keeping  witji  the  sluggish  stream  of  a  Dutch  canal,  than, 
with  the  rapid  waves  of  the  **  boiling  Danube  ** ;  an  epithet,  by  the  ’ 
by,  more  descriptive  than  any  other,  of  its  singular  current,  which,'} 
whether  running  fust  or  slow,  keeps  up  a  constant  whirling,  eddy^ 
ing,  and  bubbling,  accompanied  with  a  low,  hissing  sound  wbinh 
(pardon,  gentle  reader,  the  humble  comparison)  reminded  oar  En-. 
ghsh  cars  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  singing  of  a  tea-kettle.*  *  , 

A  spot  where  three  riyers  meet,  iimid  a  <|uadrnpl€  *cbain"’ttP^ 
mountains  rising  400  feet  above  the  level  ol  the  water,  is  iW* 
site  6f  the  Roman  Castra  Batava^  to  which  has  succc^eciUll^  ^ 
modem  Pa^aa.  As  a  spectnien  of  itie  AothoPs 
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powers,  we  ^iiail  transcribe  his  descriplioiv  of  this  pnrt  of  tlie 
river. 

*  The  view  tiorrn  the  two  rivers,  (the  Inn  nnd  the  Dannhe.)  fVom 
the  point  of  their  condat'nre,  is,  ita  \  have  airenty  mentioneft,  in'  tt»v 
opinion,  far  more  henutifn!,  thon^  not  so  cxtr.iorrtfnarr  as  that  off." 
tainctf  Irom  the  hettrhts  above  them.  Stamfin:;  in  the  stem  of  th? 
boat,  and  lookin:^  hack  on  the  too  rapidfr  disapnenrinj  scene, 'on 
our  ritritt  arose  the  lon»»  vails  and  rnnnd  towers  of  Ohernntls,  np^n 
a  rantje  of  precipires  richly  hiin^  with  woorl,  and  full  fonr  hTTtidretf 
fathoiTW  hiph  ;  on  onr  lt»f>  sfoot!  the  Maria-Hilf-berg,  rro w'ned  wi»% 
its  chnrrh,  and  the  Jionses  of  the  Inn-sfadt  picturosqnely  grouped  at 
its  foot :  —in  the  centre,  the  town  of  Passati,  forming  a  salient  angle 
bpon  a  rdane  of  water,  nearly  two  thonsand  feet  in  width,  and  stand- 
i\'j:  like  an  i>l.ind  bet>\i*e!i  two  of  tlu*  noblest  rivers  in  fiermant. 
'The  time  allowed  ns  to  eontemnlnte  this  lovelv  scene,  was  ns  brirf  as 
tlic  (‘ojovnient  was  exquisite.  'I'be  Danube,  reinforced  hv  the  waves 
of  the  Inn  and  the  flz,  nishes  with  redoublctl  speed  rottnd  a  rnekv 
cape,  und  presto!  rour  boat  is  frlidinjr  between  banks  so  savnpe  and 
soliturs',  that  vmi  can  searretv  beliere  some  reernmantte  sncll  Itns 
i«>t  iwrrwportetl  vou,  in  tbo  twinklimr  of  an  eve,  thousands  of  milisi 
f  rom  that  •*  peopled  citv,’’ the  hum  of  w  hich  still  linet  rs  in  vonr  ear. 
In  its  eccentric  course,  the  river  now  forms  itaelf;  as  if  were,  info  a 
bain  of  beautitiii  lakes,  each  annarentiv  sl>nt  in  on  nil  sides  hr  pre* 
eijiituus  hills,  clotiied  with  black  firs  that  srrow  down  to  the  verr 
water  5  talcc  ;  w  luie  from  amoncst  them  peeps  out,  here  nn<l  there, 
otur  ur  the  ailic  Sw  iss-iooking  cottages  L  have  before  meiuioocd. 
witii  perhaps  u  rustic  brid  re  thrown  ac'ro.^s  .a  am:iil  cleft  or  chasm, 
t'-rougb  which  a  mountain  rivul-t  falls  like  :i  .<ilvTr  thread  into  the 
ihxMl  belmv.  On  doublintr  one  at'  the  abrunt  noinfs  which  nroducc 
tins  l,*ike-like  aont  ar.mce.  w’e  rvme  smhleoh*  nnnn  the  chaf('Oii  of 
Iv  i  tMiiiH'nsiem,  or  i  irainueistein,  ruTcheU  on  n  mass  of  rock,  intting 
«»ui  troTTi  a  nr-ciiMi  nrecmice.  that  rises  niaiesticaliv  t)ehin(i  it.  it 
heiuii^eti,  lor  neariv  tour  tumtireil  vears  to  tin*  hi!)iiop*i  of 
woo,  to  conn  runtv  wita  ti\c  gtnerai  practice  oi  the  tiintMevied  con» 
tnhutiouh  upon  me  f'assme  vts'Ci.s,  tran.^iatmi;  tlie  awkward  term  of 
ruooery  into  me  more  iia^ai  cpuitct  ot  toil.  i  l  t  peitsuniry  unu  sciiif- 
fers  m  the  ntfitfiiuouriioou  can  u  the  Scimeuivf->>ciiii>ksei,  and  tell  a 
story  ot  some  poor  laittir  wiio.  in  tim^mt;  a  ueaP  goat  into  the  river 
irom  tfie  watts  ot  uie  iiuMuiut!*  ten  mer  wnn  it  ana  Nva*  ufowiMsth;  a 
( frcuiwf>tatice  wnicii  tttev  timiK  excee«imgiy  comnjon  iiio  ago  of 
the  irwiiuiotf,  aiiu  uiu  tarriiic  insiuiy.  oi  ua  aiiuaUoii,  vicaerva  a  taore 
niieruaimir  uautiiocu  On  tniumg  Mun  p  CiMocr, — foraivoy 

cotniiifrviiaer,  tfie  uuaiaiHtcai  ekpia .^»iuo,  for  i  ir^now  of  nonw  uUior 
ihiU.  %vii4ii,o  welt  urecriha  Uio  ticniw  anfi»c*.uiuL  priacnl  ii)cinasM#MM>4il 
niuioat  evarv  iPuuaawu  varna*  uputt  uiia  exiriAoruaiary  riawr,  — -yatt 
|>erc«#ve  Hum  wane,  or  ihrciienvtang,  wail  iu  nmi ;  and  la  tho  tii»- 
iu»iotii4NHia.  itifc  Mwaii  uiarKaUiowu  ui  iiainar  u»  Wowr- 
k»hu%i  w«Ni«a4i  ifavcwei'  nuagiue,  ou  ioak.a)^  at  laiaicuipvatoMA^ 
nuc  iusMiy  UMM  watiaiwciwraa  *Na>4»  deio,  tVoui  ilaid  inum.i|iM>ffiiH> 
aget^apuirui  umHiftuout  uw  wowd  .-^-uiaij^Uouk  tac  aaMkt. 
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»t' tbo  itangi‘«  to  the  (’tulT  of  Mexico,  from  St.  Pt'ter»l)nrg  to  Peru, 
there  are  no  article^  of*  con»fnorrc  more  prcnerat?y  cirenlafctl  nrttVci- 
tt'cmcci.  th;n»  rho»<o  which  are  rMhnrnt»‘H  in  tins  scqncfifprcfl  nofH^  ‘hv 
tJu?  haixU  ot  H  tew  (tcrman  potters.  The  fummis  cruciblcn,  known 
in  the  naiiu*  ol’  Ipwer  or  Passaiier-Ticj^'l,  are  nil  macle  at  Hafncr- 
/eli.  Al>ont  thrtH?  hiindretl  persona  arc  constantly  employed  in  this 
iDiunit'acturc  ;  but  ns  the  towns  of  Passau  and  I|i«  are  of  preater  con- 
•cquenco  in  the  map,  their  names  have  hetm  connected  with  the 
•vare;  and  the  poldsmitli  and  chemist,  while  renpinp  the  benefit  of 
it«  induHtrv,  are  ipnorant  prohahiv  of  the  existence  of  such  u  place 
.Ik  Hafimr-xell.  fliere  are  also  here  manufactories  of  hlack-lead 
pciicilft,  and  a  particular  sort  of  hlack  earthenware,  the  materials  for 
both  of  wlm^h  ai'c  tbnnd  in  tho  neiphbourhoml,  which  is  rich  in  mi¬ 
neral  and  other  pro<iuctions,  worthy  the  alleiUion  of  the  geolopitt 
ind  natural  historian. 

‘  Not  far  from  tiafner-zell,  on  the  ripht  hank,  si.  nds  tin*  chateau 
ot  Flchtenstein,  on  the  summit  <»f  a  stupendotis  hill,  clothed,  like  tlm 
ri  St  of  its  piant  brethren,  with  foiX'sts  of  pine  and  fir.  A  modern 
!n.u)6ioii  is  near  it  ;  and  at  the  toot  of  the  hill  are  a  few  (u>or  cot- 
;a4es,  with  a  little  church,  the  spire  of  which  is  just  visitde  ahovu 

the  trees . further  on,  a  rock  rises  out  oi'tho  middle  of  the 

river,  aitd  upon  it  stands  a  small  buildiiiflr  like  a  seutry*hox.  it  is 
called  tlie  .Jochcnsteiii ;  and  from  tlm  arms  of  the  town  of  Poksaii 
•nd  those  ol'  the  Kmpirc  iicinp  cut  on  the  sides  of  it,  it  is  generally 
coQsidered  as  the  bonudarv-stone  between  iiavuria  and  Austria.’ 

pp.  Ml)— 94* 

TJic  whole  district  from  Marsbacli  to  iliigclliard’s  zeli«  ii 
little  furibcr  down,  (where  the  Austriaii  Ciislom-hua»e  Is  ealu- 
hlished,  oitd  whiclu  Schultes  contends,  is  the  true  bouuiiury,)— - 
ik  caiied  the  Uelueruiark,  and  is  supposixl  to  have  lieciiy  in  the 
nintit  century,  titc  seat  of  the  Uhtuuurii, 

It  is  now  that  the  banks  of  the  Danube  bepiii  to  assume 
dieir  most  tnauiiilicent  character; — conipured  with  which,  Mr. 
Planche  snys,  ilic  grandest  views  upon  the  Kliino  sink  into  iii- 
lt;niticancc. 

*  'fhe  r\iins  on  the  banks  of  the  iibine,  thickly  interspersed  os  Uiey 
are  with  smiiint;  villages,  busy  towns,  and  sunny  vineyards,  swuruiiu|; 
w  ith  holiday  tourists,,  and  echoing  to  the  wiiips  of  IVussiun  pustilimis, 
and  the  rattle  ot  Prussian  sebnehvagens,  are  more  like  modern 
antiques  erected  on  tlie  coniines  of  some  gcntieuian’s  (auk,  than  tin* 
i'ODH  tide  relics  ot  that  truly  iron  age,  tlie  days  of  the  shieid  and 
ti)€  spear.”  From  Mayence  to  Cologne,  tlieic  is  scarcely  one  mile 
of  unioterrupied  wild  sccuery  ;  .utd  even  if  there  were,  the  cbacqi 
would  be  broken  by  tome  pvrt  galley,  vutb  its  white  uwniug  aud 
^audy  dug,  some  lumbering  Dutch  beurUebid',  or,  worse  than  all, 
the  mouslreus  anachrouisixi  of  a  steain>boat,  splashing,  sputtering, 
ind  fuming  along  at  ihe.rute  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The  nHKsl- 
deling  lowers  U)at  totu^r  upon  the  crags  of  the  Dauube,  on  tlie  eon- 
trary,  are  surrounded  bv  si‘Cnery  rude  as  the  times  in  which  they 
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\%cie  rearctl,  and  savage  ae  ilie  warriors  who  dwelt  iu  them.  NV 
tiling  !»eeins  rhanired  htit  rhcmselvos.  'Hu*  -solitary  boat  that  now 
:iiul  then  '^lldc-s  hr  rheni,  is  of  th.?  same  tbshion  ns  that  on  which 
:htMr  m-tmiidini:  master^  .calliei’  down,  perharw,  three  hundred  years 
The  humhh*  rortaj^es  that  here  and  there  peep  tlimtigf/ ihp 
uenitd  tirs,  and  the  church  titat  r.•a^s  its  du^ky  ^pirt*  noon 
aei*:ii»ouring  hill,  are  of  the  <nme.  age.  'I'he  rosfimu*  of^  tt»A 
-tneaedintj  ti^hermen  and  wrndciitters  around  them  is  srarreh^  d’roti 
til ;  anti,  intleed.  one  cannot  look  ii]>on  their  own  waifs,  hlarkened 
ure  and  i  nimhline  in  the  Idast,  rhev  mosrtlr  nm,  wathoftt*  erTnjtir- 
mi;  up  tiitf  form  of  rfieir  nnrienr  lord  newly  remrot^d  *>0711  t^alnwtfnrtj 
and  Ufitline  hi'^  inotmtnin-f  t«tness  burnt  and  pillai'rd  hr  «omf»  nehtfiJ 
hoarinu  kniveiit  or  prelate,  whb  whom  he  was  at  frtfd,  :rr\&  on  wbnnt 
lie  now  statiiis  mt*tlitt!tine  sttu'i  and  h}or<lr  rr^^rilnitinrr*.  por  hf>tTt«» 
aj*il  iinurs,  the  traveih'r  mav  wind  thronoh  thesn  roekv  dnfih  s  with- 
oui  ineelioi^  otu*  otntH!t  lo  *>i*nrc  tht»  <pirit  of  romanre,  whieiy’r*s»»^ 
in  aii  licr  ct^oinv  •ffu’.tteur  b  ’i’orn  him.  Prom  to 

V  icnnd,  ihert  is  hut  onr  city.  Linz,  where  t!»e  yiam  of*  tnrvh»m  nth- 
torjus,*  antk  Ih.r  ite.uiiilnt:  of  nnvi'Tn  vnltich';*,  would  d'«*'iofft#k 
>pi  il  ;  atwi,  luucii  t!^  i  aUmjrc  ennvnuient  nud  (»soedftioM<  ♦mveN^nm; 

I  viiotud  Hh»Hi.>t  wt*e»>  lt»  see  a  hustliuir  !»ojt-ft'afl  <M!t  thr* 

louciv  Schlaiivn,  «>i*  a  •'!  en-bottr  rlontuierfo*?  anti  stnmrtni»  throu«»N 
the  l  anti  th  *  Wir?)  •!.’  |to.  itki— 

•  It  o»wv  tut  u.rivio!;  ar  liu*  \»rv  foot  nr  foe  roeifv  wad  w’hkdt 
forint  An  nnoeoerrabic  iMirricr  lo  rl;;*  lurrhrr  nrngi\'‘>s  of  the  l)Anuh<» 
uurtioiVHrfi,  tin  t  \  0*1  pt  r'  ivo  me  t  atu  t  from  tins  \mlev*  of  pri*riputf»A. 
A  wicatUitui  i  tke  »t'K*a?i  to  tht»  neut.  near  tiu' point  uijere  tho  (fraR«4#» 
Michl  di-efuhi»ttn,*<  iVottj  a  wtmdv  nivrne :  ann  the  tnounfAm 

•  iiata  ^radualiv  'IOai  !•»  on  caeb  saie,  the  river  widrrMunnd  witWn*  tilt 
ili  •  pi4t»sen‘'erv.  vv(»  Oil  aiO..  .it  hincv  It  hatl  C4>inpleted  its  .«eitm’arit 
Ci)ut>;5,  a».(t  d>at  iie  v*  ih  tMitenau  upon  tiie  Lirnnd  .iud  fatnomieM 
ocean,  I'liui.  ii,,.*  t  au*  ue  i.ail  eatcrcU  uie  uortre  at  MaVvObacil.  Ui 
the  perioii  id  |;a»nii!  NtuliaiiM.a  f>a.si»,itre  of  at  Last  two  ippurs* 
we  had  nev .  i  e-iaaot  i*\eu  u  ..a  n.eatj.rv  ^uujpsc  01  tun  ban,  lie  uAfr 
;>i]i.it  upon  113.  .a  ,a  i;.e  lIotn  oi  h.>bi  lL»ujx,  uiai  weseetneo  uo«oiutc*T 
U)  C  iVtvai?  nu  iv  ;»cii\‘  .i.'»  v\c  t.aciijfa  iVom  ecu  UK*’b  iipofiiUlUA 

^  ul  or  »o.kC  a»iii  pi.ie,  wme  i  hail  uupribOiica  us  Ucai*;  f  4il  llic 

•vay  litMii  ih,  la.^ib  of  tietiuu;  acre  iU'^t  ^ettliui;  upon  uanK 

auti  MtrcMtn,  ai  liie  iu{]il.>  i>(  A'citacii  Ui;::ua  lol^al^ae  u:  tdcuiMaiiOtt 
aaJ  hei  ora  we  CvUitu  rcacu  tuc  vihaue  ou  liic  opposiiu  uaiiKv  wiicre 
it  a ,k.»  ear  »,ecr.>uiaii  s  laicitUoa  ac  situula  biviip*  u  aaa  ipMiic  uiftTK.'* 

pp.  ii  li. 


I  he  UmiKs  ui  the  iruui  xkacdAui  io  Liiu,  Liie  1  ttpttAi 

ol  I  ppei  Aiisltia,  v*iUu‘.s'»eu  lOe  urtHtei  patC  ui  ihose  bioodv 
btru!»«U's  iMH  vveen  liie  I'r.Xestanis  Hint  ibcir  pel  see u tot  s,  which 
coiivtilssii  the  provififcn*  ul  Austria  iluriti^  iltc  st veiiUbiiilh  cv^)- 
tiiry.  In  t'  e  v.o  *  tnMimtJiiou.s '  of  1(^26  aiuj  Ui:il\^MrldcU 
foriu  Uui  iniilu,^  epiai,ueb  iu  tile  iiUtoij  ol  tile  tiurly  ^'etua’ 

'  upw'ardA  i)t  JvJUUtHi  sutijii.ib  w>f  Aasir;A»  ufoua  44*oJaiaUa,^ 
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culrttion,  wcrr  carnHc^c?  to  cliiMisfi  jiipcrstitioii  and  invcle- 
r:ir<»  hlfTotry  of  it^  rnlfr/  Wo  slinll  oot  pursue  the  Author^ 
route  nny  hiiMhrt*;  but,  «s  the  Sirndel  nnd  the  W’lrpc!  hnvo 
htfii  referred  to  in  the  precedinfr  eNtrnrt,  wo  mn«t  make  room 
for  the  d  eseription  ^iven  of  the  ino«<t  extraordinary  «eenr  on 
the  i)«4inil>e,  Irom  it**  sonree  in  tlie  l^laek  For»*st,  to  its  month  in 
the  iiliiek  Sea. 


‘  As  !^oon  as  n  hend  of  tlie  river  has  shot  ont  tlie  view  of  Grefn 
.liul  its  chateau,  a  of  rock  and  cnstl^,  scarroty  distinj^niahahte 
from  each  other,  appears  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  file  stream  before 
ou.  M  he  hood  roars  and  rushes  rntiml  enrlt  side  of  it ;  and  ere  yon 
•au  nerreiv(»  which  wav  the  boat  will  take,  it  dash«»s  down  a  slight 
,iii  to  tile  It'ir,  ^tnl;;l»les  awhile  with  the  waves,  and  tluM>  sweeps 
ouiui  between  two  rr.u»s,  <»n  which  are  th  »  frajj^monts  of  oh!  sfjuare 
iwers,  with  criieifiveK  planted  before  then^.  It  has  scarcely  n^hted 
>en’ from  tins  tirst  sljock,  when  it  ik  home  rapidiv  forward  towards 
.1  iinnuMise  block  of  stone,  on  whicli  statids  a  third  tow*er,  till  no\r 
(litUien  hv  file  others,  mul  havinjj  at  its  foot  a  dant»eroim  e<ldv.  The 
'  •)at  ll.iKiieK  like  litfUtnincr  llirouwh  tin*  tossin»t  wavi>s.  within  n  few 
.  et  oi‘  the  vorfox,  and  comes  iminerhatrlv  into  still  wa^er,  h*nvinjr 
liic  p.ussenrcr  who  ixdioUis  this  scene  tor  the  first  time,  mote  with 
•luier  niut  xuimuation.  'riiesc  are  the  Scylta  and  tin*  (’linryhtlis  of 
ilie  IJanuiMJ,  llie  ceiehratail  Strudel  and  Wirhel.  'flic  paswicje  is 
in  Mte  in  little  more  tiian  the  time  it  takes  to  rend  tin*  above  brief  de- 


ri^tion and  1  could  ficarcclv  Fcrntch  dawn  the  outlines  of  these 
curiouj*  tiaitt  and  mins,  before  I  was  wlurlcd  to  some  distance  be¬ 
yond  them. .  I  must  beet  my  reader,  h.owevcr,  to  return  with  me,  ami 
rcoosa  tiiem  more  leiiurciy,  than  the  inpmtieni  stream  would  permit 
Us.,  'l  ire  Uaiiuhe,  ciiccked  in  its  iioriiierii  couiso  at  (irclu,  and 
iii  iven  uowiiiiu^iy  towards  the  east,  .  ^  uts  it^  fury  aeuiusl  the  op- 
{  ^aixur  crasrs  on  the  left  bank,  uud  liavin^'  broken  iiowu  pari  of  the 
liarricr,  rides  over  the  ruins  in  iriuuipii,  firming  \vh,rt  is  called,  by 
the  boatmen,  tire  iireiu-Schwad.  Alter  this  ebuilitioii  of  an;^or,  the 
^ t 'eankMirppcars  to  sink  into  suucn  inditieri  nce,  and  slowdy  und 
^lientf^^kir&ucs  its  way  tiirouuh  a  gloomy  gur^c  of  precipices,  that 
rise  iDffirer  anu  hiitiier  on  eaeli  side  ol*  it,  till  it  arrives  within  a  few 
varus  ui*  the  Wdriiiinsel,  an  i.sland,  ahoul  four  imadred  faliioms  long, 
and  two  hunureu  broad,  biaruundcd  by  sand-banks  on  all  bides  except 
tiie  uortii,  wiiere  a  peipendicuiur  crag  starts  up,  hcaiing  on  itx  crest 
tire  ruins  of  the  Wdllicr-Schioss,  or  Ca^llc  uf  Werfensiein.  From 


this  island  to  the  rocky  ^llores  of  the  Danube,  v\Iiicji  here  open  and 
form  a  kiud  of  eireio  around  it,  luu  second  chains  of  urag*  bemtolh 
the  water,  tome  indeed  peuing  aluoe  it,  over  am!  through  which  the 
^■rcam  ru-iie**  right  and  left,  with  ci’i  suii  r.ihlc  violence  and  uproar. 


n  lie  right  iriir  I-  called  the  Ilds'^g  .  ig,  ai.  I  -  *•(  >\  y  ui  x’l  the 


•A  :tcr  vciy  liigh,  bv  tiu.  *.nall«'‘t  a’d  light'  d  \  Ttic  msun 
odv  hurne**  round  the  noiliarn  or  Icl'l  hulv  of  tin.*  l  a  d,  an  I  i>i»:  Hig 
over  tile  lirsi  chain  ol  locks,  faiis  through  .three  M-puiale  channels,  tl 
d‘  Otirof  ihrtty  feel  in  u  uisUiice  of  four  hundred  and  eighty.  ^  Tlrti 
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tail  is  cniUni  the  Struilel ;  hut  the  hctatnicn  have  a  name  tor  each 
chaiiftel,  nnit  mil  that  one  in  particular  the  Striulel  which  is  nearest 
to  the  north  shore  ot*  the  islan  !  •  the  centre  channel  is  cnlfcfl  the 
W  iMrtss ;  ami  the  third,  nearest  the  main  hank,  the  WaltlwaSser. 

‘  \t  the  outlet  of  the  Wildriss,  there  is  a  reef  of  rock  calfed’tlic 
Koa3,  the  t>nntmal  t't'itCT  in  which  is  namc<l  the  Ko»«s-kopf:  another 
n  ef.  called  the  Vvisencrelandrr,  tics  nl  Hie  end  of  the  WaltlwasRer, 
nesitlc  'rhich  are  two  rocks  called  the  Keller  and  the  llntc.  Sonit? 
oi  thcfe,  at  low  water,  are  nor  more  than  two  feet  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  ami  impassable,  of  course,  hy  .1  boat  of  any  size  or  burden. 

‘  It  may  cu.‘iiv'  he  supposed  that  a  stream  lilvc  ffjc  nanuhe  docs 
.at  riow  ver^’  nuieily  over  «o  riiggcd  a  bed  ;  and  though  ronstdeftthfe 
:nasse«  of  rocK  have  been  htown  up,  and  the  (d^anneK^other^f^^ 
much  widencH  and  deepened  within  the  last  frfVv  years,  there  arf»«rt?|t 
•ihstaeies  enough  to  fret  and  agitate  the  river  to  u  degree  which  gives 
at  least  an  appearuiiee  of  danger  to  the  passage,  if  even  there  he  not 
a  little  in  reality.  At  the  end  of  the  fall,  or  iStnnlel,  on  tlip  left,  and 
ut  the  HtisKgaiig  on  the  right,  the  roeky  shores  again  approach  each 
otlicr,  and  the  river,  uniting  its  currents,  sw'eeps  rapidly  ronnd  to  the 
north  hiMUath  a  jnitiiig  crag,  upon  which  stand  the  ruins  of  thO 
cahlio  of  ^»truden,  und  washes  the  walls  of  the  little  town  of  the  s.ime 
name.'  i 

‘  About  n  tiiousand  vurd.^  below  JStruden,  Imt  »>ear  the  right  hank 
of  tlie  river,  rises  the  large  block  of  stone  called  the  Haussfein,  upon 
wliich  are  tlie  ruinji  of  the  town  of  the  same  o.ame.  It  omul  the  southern 
^ide  of  this  block  struggles  a  sninll  arm  of  tlio  Danulie,  cniied  the 
Lueg,  and  navigable  like  the  lldssgang,  when  the  water  is  very  high, 
by  >inuii  boats  oniv.  Ou  the  oortiicrn  side  is  the  celebrated  whirl¬ 
pool  (l)cr  Wirhel).  formed,  most  prniiably.  by  tlie  violence  with 
which  the  two  c\irrcnts  of  the  Datralic  are  imried  against  each  other 
on  IcMvnisf  the  Wdrthinsci,  and  aguin  ciicckcd  and  divided  bv  the 
Hausftein.  This  whirlpool  ineaNiirm  sometimes  neariv  titty  feet  in 
dianietor;  imt  when  we  passcu  it,  it  did  not.  i  should  think,  exceed 
liftecn.  In  the  centre,  tlic  water  lormi  a  perfect  funnel,  and  a  large 
bnuich  of  hr  was  wiiiriing  rouml  ana  ruund  in  it,  as  if  some  invisible 
hand  were  stirring  the  natural  cauldron,  and  making  it  *  boil  .ind 
bubble.*  All  :»orts  »>f  extravagant  stories  liavc  of  c<>urse  been  circa* 
lati'il  respectiog  this  dreadful  vortex,  wbieb  is  gravtdy  atbrnictl  by 
ome  ot'the  old  wTiters  to  bavt  no  boltom.’ 

A  >cnc!*  of  ‘  Forty  View>  on  tuc  Danube,’  from 

sketches  made  by  M.  Planclie,  ib  anuounctwi  at»  s|>c*tdily  to  lie 
publifthod  in  illustration  of  ibis  enui  uiinin^  volume. 
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\ri.  X.  i»  Homnfi  flisfnr^,  w  ith  Cfoographirjil  llliwtrtt- 

tloiw  nnd  to  whtrh  nrc  proHxrd,  SI<Ptrho!i  of  the  Miin- 

iM*rs,  I’liPfoms,  nnc<  !n^tit!itfon«  oftho  ftomnn«.  John  OMing 
Butler,  Author  ot*  **  The  ncof»rhphv  of  the  Gloho'*,  Sec, 
pp.  ‘2SS.  T.undon.  IS*??. 

I  T  Nviil  tnke  «ionie  time,  we  apprehend,  to  siiperse<!e  in  gone- 
■  rnl  use,  the  (irorian  an<l  l\omnn  I  listnrios  which  btMir  th^ 
iiumo  of  Oliver  (rnldsniith,  and  to  siihstitiite  for  the  oftahlishotl 
hi>lorical  creed,  the  sonnder  hut  nnw'elcome  doctrines  of  m<>- 
tlcrn  criticism.  In  the  mean  time,  a  teacher  of  history'  to  the 
rising  generntion  finds  himself  placed  in  a  somewhat  einhnr- 
rnssinflT  prtHlicamrnt,  which  Mr.  Ihitler  lias  feelingly  descrihed. 

‘  During  tlie  Inst  few  years,  lunch  new  light  hns  been  thrown  on 
ilic  history  of  Home;  and  critical  investierntion  has  shaken,  if  it  has 
Mot  demolished,  the  credibility  of  many  statements  origimitmg  in 
national  vanity,  in  the  crcdnlitv  or  prejmlire  of  historians,  nnd  the 
.ihsenee  or  intiilelitv  of  ancient  records.  'I'hongh  f  have  neeasion- 
allv  cautioned  the  scholar  against  those  errors.  1  have  in  frencml 
I)een  compelled  tt>  follow  the  old  beaten  track  of  Itomnn  Wsfory.  and 
u>  adopt  as  a  text-hook  for  niy  (-Questions,  the  work  most  gcneraltv 
read  in  schools.  To  tell  a  young  person  that  the  Komans’weee  not 
descended  from  .hncai :  that  it  was  not,  perhaps,  Homiiius  who 
founded  Home:  and  that  Curtins  did  not  plunge  into  tlm  threatening 
gulf;  would  seem  nearly  iis  sacrilegious  as  afi^xnired  the  information 
to  our  ancestors,  when  they  first  heard  that  the  earth  and  lirr  gituir 
planets  riwolve  round  the  sun,  while  he  remains  lixi^l  in  the  centre 
i)f  tlic  system.’  pp.  vii,  viii. 

A  yonnir  person  who  had  never  iieurd  beiorc  of  eiliur  ito- 
nuilus  or  ^lOneas,  would  of  course  as  readily  and  implicitly 
receive  one  stalcnieiit  ns  die  other;  but,  by  Konian  ilistorv, 
we  must  after  all  bo  understood  to  mean,  the  accounts  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  classic  historians,  including  the  legends  which 
were  popularly  received  and  incoipoialed  with  liic  national 
reii«,riou  and  liteiature,  laihei  than  the  philosopiiical  history  of 
their  origin.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Ikilict,  therefore^  that, 
while  it  niuy  be  advisable  to  caution  tlie  scholar  against  ini- 
piic'tliy  receiving  as  true,  the  iictions  with  wliicii  the  historians 
of  Koine  llattered  the  nationui  vanity, — compared  with  which 
the  history  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table  is  credible 
.nid  nutheiuic, — it  is  necessary  to  teach  Roman  history  as  it 
exists  in  the  classic  p^^^c,  and  so  lai*  to  adiiere  to  tlie  beaten 
track. 

J'liese  (jiieslioiis,  whrdi  are  accoidingU  lucomnuKlulcd  to 
Cloldsmtilfs  Abridged  Roman  I  lisiory,  are  tlesigned  to  pr<>- 
luoie  the  study  ol  histuiy  in  alliunce  with  geography.  JJiey 
rtitgiii,  in  fact,  novel  to  be  dissovlaled.  A  geographical  alpha- 


I8‘i  Williams’s  Missiotmry  (tazc(ffn\ 

Ih*1  \s  appended  to  ibe  Questions,  in  which  the  scholar  wilt  fintl 
the  requisite  inrormaliiUi.  So  tar  we  have  been  nhio  to  ef- 
ainine  iho  volume,  it  u  verv  correct,  and  has  evidentlv  t>een 
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compiled  vviih  ^reat  care,  l^y  a  nuHinke,  evidently  typngm* 
phical  or  a  slip  ot‘  tlio  pen,  the  Daniihe  is  stated  to  have  a 
western  course  :  its  other  name,  Ister,  should  have  hoen  men- 
tiom'f!.  The  intnnhictor}’  chapters  contain  a  brief  account  of 
the  prominent  customs  and  institution’*  of  the  KomnTis,  and 
will  be  found  a  iisolul  appendage  to  the  Questions.  Of  these, 
the  followifig  will  be  a  siitfirieni  specimen. 

‘  \o.  LXIX. 

‘  What  person  now  nnrclied  towarfU  RoaK*  against  Xcro  ?  flow 
^vas  Nero  ntferted  hv  the  n»Mv««  of  his  npproach  ?  Whnt  fen^rde's  as- 
dt<l  he  coil  for,  and  whv  ?  Who  offered  Ne^o  !n«!  eomUrv 
house  fu  an  asvlnin?  \\  hat  fiefel  him  on  his  wav  thither  r*  \Vhom  di>l 
tlie  senate  declare  emnrror  during  thin  interval  ?  hi»w  »lid  N^'fo  re^ 
reive  die  iniellircnce  ?  What  two  weapons  did  he  then  seizi*  ^  Had 
lie  the  courage  In  use  them  f  Ho.v  tlul  he  eel  when  he  heard  the  sol¬ 
diers  approach  ?  O ’serihe  l»is  ileatli.  I  low  loin;  did  lit'  reign  ?  What 
.sland  of  lirimin  was  taken  in  tin’s  reign?  \\  Init  Hiltlsh  people  re* 
.<»ite<l  figatn*»f  the  Poin  ins.  and  whv  ?  W  hat  reni.irkahle  place  did 
'^ut'lonivis,  the  Itonian  general,  de^sirov?  Who  u  as  the  (juia  n  of  tho 
lemi?  Drscpfhp  her  rondnet  in  liattle.  Wh.at  was  hf'r  f afe  ?  What 
n)agiiitii:t;nt  pHlnce  did  Sero  build  at  Itomo?  Deserihe  it.  fWwhnm^ 
w*:,  it  pudtd  down;  and  what  buildintrs  were  erected  on  its  site?’ 
What  learned  men  doiirislied  in  Nero's  reign  ‘ 

*  (tt'^^raphy.  In  uhai  port  of  ancient  Spain  was  (lorduna,  wow  tior*  * 
ilnva  ?  On  want  river?  What  arc  tlie  modern  names  tU  lUfc  tfistrict  - 
and  river?  State  the  situation  of  Mona  (the  isle  of  Augicticy).  Of 
\vht»rTr  was  it  the  chief  abode?  Whence  is  their  name  ?  W  ho  were  ^ 
they?  State  the  situation  of  I.ondlnnm.  On  what  river  is  it?  Its  la- 
tituiiu  and  longitude \’eriilnmiiini  was  also  taken  hv  flie  Romans. .. 
In  rriiut  iincn  nt  port  ot  Hritain  was  it?  What  is  its  modern  niinic:  and 
in  what  count V  is  it?’  pp.  1;k>,  PI. 


Art.  XI.  1.  l*he  t^fis^iomirff  (inzt'Urt'r :  ontaining  a  Gcograpliical 
and  Matisticai  Account  of  the  vanous  Stations  of  the  Church; 
Loudon,  .Moravimi.  Wesle\un,  iiaptift,  umi  Aintrican  Mis^ionarv 
S(u.Latiai»,  ti^c.  ccc.  ckc.  With  their  Lrogres»  in  Lvangoheation  * 
and  i'iviii4^atian.  ily  Charles  Wdiluiua.  I  Jmo.  pp. 

Londuii, 

?  P mctU  State  vj'  CIn  tstiauity  aiiu  ty  '  the  y  ii.doo*Wi7  io 

/or  Vrnpanniion  in  all  Paris  of  the  Ewbted 

Frcdertck  Shoherl.  rjmj.  pp.  l-4().  Londun,  iS'.S. 

I  I  Utt  iiiuc  aiu((aiaur,  that  tii«  best  ol  works  ^ 

havt.^iMie'U  auiicipaiva  in  Aiuericii,  wiiilc  the  socoiifl  is 
n « wuU  4Aidiiion»,  sa  a  •Cu'rman  punhcaitoii.'  is  *itl  ’ 


WrHi Mine’s  (rrtrffte^. 


I Iml  t  St rmiwyer  or  more  firenernt  *itiforost  hnd  hern  ox<!ite(l  iij 
il»4v;<»  roimtr^*ii«  in  r<*f«»renc^  to  the  ctforts  nnH  nrhietTments  of 
Mi%^i<mi>rv  thftn  rtmonj;  ourj^elves?  If  that  was 

once  the  nise,  the  tiine,  we  trust,  is  now  passed  for  ever.  The 
revolution  ot  sentiment  which  has  taken  place  in  the  pnb!ic 
iniiul,  upon  the  snhfect  of  Missions,  within  the  past  fourteen 
years,  is  as  extraonlinnry  ns  it  is  nnspicioiis.  l^p  to  ahont 
Itii  K  ^^iss^ona^^’  exertions  were  very  extensiveU’  rr:rar(!e<!  with 
i()iial '  jralonsy  anti  alarm,  as  sectarian  and  fanatical  in  tlna'r 
origin,  and  lr.ni*;hl  with  pctlitical  tlntiecr.  The  Hast  fiulia 
Company  had  identified  tlu'ir  prosperity  and  powiT  with  the 
mainionance  of  the  lliiuhm  idolatry  and  the  exclusion  of 
( 'hrislianity  from  their  vast  <‘mpire.  Hut  the  question  w?is  then 
fairly  hroiifrhl  before  the  Hritish  Leoislatnre,  whether  the  nar- 
row-nnnded,  M*ilish,  atheistic  policy  of  a  company  of  Merchants 
was  to  lu*  aliowtsl  to  lay  a  perpetual  interdict  upon  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  (yiiristian  knowledflre  amon(»  the  millions  of  that  vast 
empire.  Happily  for  India,  and  not  less  ha|>pily  for  Knirland, 
the  cause  of  ('hristijiniiy  proveal  victorious  ;  and  the  wretched 
alarmists  of  tl»c  day,  who  bout^ht  to  exciU'.  fears  of  disturbances 
and  insurrections,  which  they  knew  to  be  groundless,  have 
shrunk  into  oblivion.  Except  now'  and  then  from  the  Quarterly 
Iloview,  we  hear  no  more  of  those  infidel  reasonin/^s  and  binis- 
tor  predictions.  Durint^  the  Indian  administration  of  Lord 
Hastings,  the  prnciicability  ami  safely  of  tlie  tmaisures' adopted 
by  the  various  religious  and  benevolent  Institutions  of  tlicclay, 
wove*  fiillv  U'certaimxl,  and  obtained  the  hiofiest  sanction. 
'Three  succcs>ive  bishops  of  ('alcutta  have  ^iven  their  couiue* 
nance  and  support  to  the  Lluiich  Missituiary  Society  and  the 
Hrili.-h  and  h'orei^n  Ihhle  S  )cieiy,  whose  oper.itions  were  at 
first  denounced  a.^  so  objectiotuiblc  aiul  alarming;  and  wiiat- 
ever  may  lie  the  c;ise  in  certain  circles  in  this  country,  it  is  no 
loiiiCer  a  (jiieslion  in  India, — except  among  u  few  old  ^crvanlb  ui 
the  Company,  who  think  the  iiimloo  religion  the  better  of  the 
two, — whadier  the  conversion  of  the  nalives  may  be  safely  and 
.snccessiully  attempteii. 

The  Missionary  cause  has  now  far  less  to  fear  from  opposi- 
lion,  than  iVotn  the  eviU  which  soiiiciimes  alleiul  the  cessation 
of  iliat  excitement  which  opposition  and  iibslacles  create, — from 
that  proslraiion  of  stiengili  which  is  apt  to  succeeil  to  exlra- 
oidinary  e\(*rtion,  —  from  petty  disputes  among  those  who  w etc 
previously  uniteil  in  a  common  caii&c,  and  Inun  the  want  of  an 
order  of  agents  such  as  arc  created  and  called  forth  only  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  exigency  and  diiiicully.  Wiiat  has  been  ucldcveJ, 
affords  Oh.  yet  little  matter  for  seif-congiMtululioii,  although  it 
‘supplies  ulHHKlant  grtniiid  for  gncourageinetii  aiul  thankfamas. 
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riic  volumes  hrtoro  us  present  in  a  different  form  the  "onern! 
results.  I'he  (inzettccr  will  be  found  tire  most  convenient  for 
reference;  it  is  nbo  the  most  comprehensive  and  correct  in  its 
detads. 

*  Althouj^h  it  partiallv  resembles  one  pii!)li8hed  some  time  since  in 
America,  its  plan  was  laid  several  years  before  it  was  known  that  any 
similar  work  was  extant  ;  and  a  lartje  part  of  it  was  prepared  before 
that  referred  to  was  seen.  The  Kditor,  however,  on  making  the  dis¬ 
covery,  availed  himself  of  its  aid,  as  well  as  of  t!»e  assistance  afforded 
hv  other  Missionary  records  to  which  he  had  access  ;  hut  his  prin¬ 
cipal  resources  have  f)cen  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  various  So- 
eielies.’ 

As  an  average  spccitnen  of  the  execution,  we  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  nearly  at  random  :  — 

*  AtillA,  a  province  of  llindoostan  Proper,  *2.‘50m.  long  and  ISO 
broatl ;  houiuleil  on  the  N.  hv  Delhi,  hv  Onde  juul  Allahabad,  S. 
by  Malwah,  and  \V.  hv  Agimeer. 

‘  The  capital  of  this  province  is  a  large  city,  the  air  of  which  is  es¬ 
teemed  very  healthy.  fhe  R.  .lumna  runs  through  it  t\>r  five  koss. 
'Fhe  emperor  Acber  founded  here  a  most  magniticent  city,  which  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Fhe  city  rises  from  the  1(. 
.lumna,  and  extends  in  a  va>f  semicircle,  'fhe  fort,  in  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  the  imperial  palace,  which  occupied  above  1000  la!)oiirers  for 
I'J  years,  and  cost  nearly  8,000,000  rupees,  is  of  great  extent.  'I  his 
city  WHS  taken  by  Madluiiee  Sindia,  and  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  .Mahraitas  until  iHOIt,  when  it  was  raptured  hv  the  Rritish 
army  under  (iencrai  l.akc,  after  a  short  and  vigorous  siege.  It  has 
over  since  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Ciovernment,  ami 
is  ilie  seat  of  a  ci\il  establishment  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
and  the  .administration  of  justice.  ltK)m.  b.S.E.  of  Delhi.  E.  long. 
77*'  »  N.  lat.  27  !-•  I’opulation  about  10,000. 

‘  At  the  commencement  of  ISll.  the  liaptisi  missionaries  consider- 
td  it  evpedieni  to  form  a  rc'gular  mission  in  llindoostan,  which 
should  comprise  .Agra  and  Patna,  at  which  Mr.  Moore  and  his  wife 
had  been  for  some  lime.  Accordingly,  t*n  the  2 1st  ol  .lanuarv, 
Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Peacock,  with  their  families,  and  n  baptized 
Hindoo  named  Wiiiulavum,  set  out  fio.m  Strampore  to  occupy  the 
new  station. 

*  On  the  17lh  ol  May,  tlie  misMoiuiiies  arrived  at  .Vgra,  where  they 
were  kindly  receivetl  by  the  person  to  wiioiu  they  were  recoiiiiiietided, 
and,  alter  a  short  time,  a  serjt'uiit-majur  at  the  fort  accommodated 
them  with  the  use  of  his  (juarters,  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Lord's  day,  aiul  on  'I'hursday  evenings.  Severe  alflic- 
lioip,  however,  both  personal  and  domestic,  exercised  their  faith  and 
naticDce.  i.arly  in  1812,  the  missionaries  w'cre  prohibited,  by  a  mi¬ 
litary  order,  Irom  preaehing  in  the  fort;  and,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
C  .  addre^ing  a  note  on  tlie  subject  to  the  cumiuauding  uliicer,  a 
coniiiiiinication  was  made  by  that  gentleman  to  (iovernuicnt,  arid  au 
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order  iinn>H  for  Mr,  C.  ro  he  sent  down  to  the  presidency.  The 
Aura  magrttrate,  however,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
this  order,  behaved  with  the  utmost  kiudne*s  and  urbanity*  ordering 
the  persons  eho  should  have  had  the  charge  of  him,  to  attend  him  to 
Calcutta,  a  distance  of  nearly  f)00  miles,  ns  hi**  servants.  It  is  also 
pleasing  to  add,  that  on  his  appearance  at  the  office  of  police,  nothing 
more  was  said  to  him,  than  that  hr  teo.t  at  lihrrhj.  Just  before  this 
occurrence,  the  aspect  of  nffiairs  began  to  brighten.  **  Four  men,** 
observes  Mr.  IVacocIc,  “  who  remained  at  this  station,  apparently 
love  to  read  and  hear  the  pure  word  of  (lod  :  and  one  of  them  has, 
within  these  last  few  weeks,  ottered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  be¬ 
liever**  baptism,’*  This  person  was  baptir.etl  Aug.  7,  1HI2.  Several 
persons,  previously  votaries  of  pleasure,  exchanged  their  curds  and 
backgammon  for  the  Bible  and  llymn  Hook,  instituted  family  prayer, 
and  constantly  attended  public  worship ;  at  which  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  of  nativ(>s  orilinarily  assembled.  One  person  set  up  a  native 
school  on  her  own  premises  and  at  her  own  expense,  and  contributed, 
in  a  short  time,  .'S.'JO  rupees  to  the  mission.  Mr.  Peacock  continued 
at  Agra  till  the  year  I  SIB,  and  many  who  were  hromght  by  his  in¬ 
strumentality  and  that  of  his  successors,  from  the  paths  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  are  stated  at  a  recent  period  to  have  been  living  as  burning 
and  shining  lights  in  that  darlr  part  of  the  earth. 

‘  This  place  has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  i\  M,  S.  In 
November,  18P2,  Ahdool  .Afesseeh,  a  converted  native  of  Delhi,  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Hcv.  Henry  Martyn's  ministry,  accompanied  the 
Ilev.  Daniel  Corrie  to  Agra,  with  the  design  of  settling  there,  as  a 
public  reader  and  catechist*  On  his  nrri%’al,  he  commenced  his  work 
with  great  zeal,  and  as  many  hundred  persons  had  recently  flocked 
to  the  neighbourhomi,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  in  iho  Mnhratta 
country,  occasioned  by  a  terrible  drought,  he  went  among  them 
distributing  pier,  or  halfpence,  and  inviting  them  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
and  to  send  their  cluldren  to  him  to  learn  to  read.  At  tirst  they 
received  him  as  an  nngel  of  light;  but  a  report  having  been  circu¬ 
lated,  timt  he  was  an  Arabian,  who  wished  to  carry  otf  their  children, 
the  poor  natives,  for  several  days,  refused  to  receive  the  charity  he 
ottered  them,  or  to  hear  any  thing  from  him.  In  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two,  however,  they  perceived  tliat  their  suspicions  were  un¬ 
founded  ;  and  his  public  services  were  attended  by  hundreds,  many 
of  whom,  on  hearing  an  exposition  of  the  decalogue,  cried  out  aloud, 
**  These  are  true  words;  and  the  curse  of  lied  will  fall  upon  us,  if 
we  obey  them  not.'*  ‘Indeed,  the  congregations  soon  began  to  in¬ 
crease  rapidly,  utui  comprised  many  respectable  persons,  both  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Maiioinedans.  A  school  was  also  opened  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children  ;  persons  visited  the  Catechist  every  day  for  reiigl- 
0118  conversation;  and  a  venerable  old  man,  who  stated  that  he  was 
ninety  years  of  age,  acknowledged  that  his  soul  had  been  greatly 
refreshed  by  the  things  ho  had  heard,* 

*  In  July,  1814*,  Abdool  visited  his  relatives  at  Lucknow,  to  whom 
he  published  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  ;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  August, 
he  returned  to  Agra,  aocompaoied  by  his  father  and  fivo  other  mam 
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ben  of  Ills  family,  with  several  other  nersons.  one  of  whom,  an  aged 
Molaee,  appeared  desirous  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  About  a  week 
after  Ahduol’s  return,  the  Uev.  Mr.  Corrie  was  conniellcd  by  ill 
health  to  quit  Agra,  in  order  to  visit  England;  and  on  Ins  departure, 
he  remarks,  tluit  “during  the  preceding  16  months,  71  natives  imei 
received  baptism,  of  wliom  aliout  oO  were  adults,  about  half  Maho- 
inedans,  and  the  other  half  I  iindoos.  Of  these,  one  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  6  liad  apostatized;  I  had  gone  to  their  friends,  and  were,  it 
was  hoped,  holding  fast  their  jirofcssion  ;‘and  others  were  occupying 
diderent  stations  ;is  readers  and  catechists/'  Soon  after  his  removal, 
however,  the  infant  church  began  to  decline ;  but  Abdool,  notwith¬ 
standing  till*  indolence  and  inattention  t)f  some  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools,  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Bowlev  to  C'hunar,  continued  to 
bear  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  to  watch  over  his  dock 
w  iih  unremitting  vigilance ;  his  health,  however,  having  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  an  infirm  state,  he  visited  C'aleuttain  18^10  ;  and, 
in  llie  month  of  October,  received  Lntiicran  ordination. 

‘  On  his  return  to  Agra,  the  interest  seems  to  have  revived  ;  many 
nominal  Ohrislians,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  not  entered  a  place  of 
worship  for  many  years,  became  regular  attendants  on  Sabbath  days, 
as  dill  many  persons  of, the  Armenian  and  Koman  Catholic  persua¬ 
sions  ;  while  a  few  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  occasionally  visited  the 
church. 

‘  'file  ‘Olissionary  llegistcr”  for  February,  says — **  Public 

worship  is  carried  on  as  usual,  at  the  kuttra  ;  and  the  venerable  Ab¬ 
dool  >Iessceh,  notwithstanding  the  iidirm  state  of  his  health,  has  re¬ 
cently  oiliciuted  at  tiic  military  cantonment,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  to 
the  professing  Christians  connected  with  tlic  native  regiments.  An 
nddition  to  the  church,  of  seven  men  and  three  women,  has  been 
lately  made  by  baptism.’” 

Mr.  SI  u/Dcrl's  [it  the  more  readable  book.  It  is  divided  into 
live  parts;  Kiirope,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  ami  Australasia  (by 
a  strange  misnomer  called  South  India).  In  the  Introduction^ 
we  meet  again  with  the  estimate  wliieb  originally  appeared  in 
the  of  the  existing  ])opidation  of 

the  earth,  wbiebi?*  taken  at  only  S-8  inillii  iis.  Wo  have  not 
seen  the  dat.a  upon  whieh  the  computation  is  founded;  but  the 
error  wbieli  the  Writer  has  eommilled,  respecting  llie  aggre¬ 
gate  number  ot  liic  dews,  cannot  but  excite  a  strong  distrust  of 
bis  jmlgemeiU  luid  information  on  other  points. 

Chapter  I.  of  the  first  Part  professes  to  l>e  a  review  of  the 
diflbsion  of  Cluistianitv  in  llie  first  ci^bt  centuries.  Tbe  whole 
of  ibis  and  tbe  follow  ing  chapter  miglit  have  been  suppressed 
without  any  detriment  to  the  work.  'Phe  .sketch  is  incagrci 
and  in  nil  respects  unsatisfactory  ;  and  tbe  phraseology  is  not 
always  imexcepiionahlc.  iSucIi  expressions  as  ‘  the  school  of 
‘  Jesus*,  comport  better  wiili  tbe  Cierinan  theology'  or  QcologjCi 
tlian  with  Knglisb  divinity,  Mr,  Sboberl  justly  reniarlu^  at 
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26,  that  ‘  the  Clinstianity  proflered  at  the  bloody  point  of  iho 
‘  sword,  was  not  llic  doctrine  of  Jesus;*  that  ‘  it  was  a  Cliris- 
‘  tiaii  paganism.*  Such  transactions  do  not  beloui;  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  pro})airat  ion  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  Kcclosiastical 
history  is  a  dinicult  ami  delicate  task,  and  we  could  wish  that 
M.  Zsclu)kke,  t>r  iiis  Kditor,  had  con/ineil  hijiiself  to  a  survey 
ol  the  present  state  of  Christianity.  Some  of  the  subsequent 
observations  are  of  a  still  more  German  character.  ~Speakin}» 
of  the  tardy  prosrress  of  Christianity  in  Asia  in  our  own  day, 
the  Author  remarks,  that  Mhe  multitude  of  missii)naries  now 
‘  employed,  eH’ect  not,  in  a  whole  generation,  a  hundredth 
‘  part  of  what,*  in  primitive  times,  ‘  one  single  mes'icnger  of  the 
‘  Divine  Master  sometimes  accomplished  in  a  single  day.* 

*  Tor  this  reason/  he  continues,  *  many  have,  indeed,  believed,, 
that  Christianity  was  propagated  in  the  first  ages  by  supernatural 
means,  and  that  a  Divine  power  supported  its  first  preachers.  Put 
why  should  (lod  he  at  this  day  less  witli  Christ  than  formerly  ?  As¬ 
suredly,  he  is  as  much  so  now  ns  he  was  then,  'fhe  truth  is,  that 
we  no  longer  possess  the  Christian  religion  in  the  same  original 
purity  as  the  early  disciples  of  Jesus.  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
(ireeks  preach  many  tilings  whicli  Clirist  did  not  preacli ;  and  be¬ 
cause  ye  do  not  dispense  tliat  whieli  is  divine,  free  from  your  earthly 
additions,  tliere  is  mucli  less  of  the  power  of  (iod  in  what  you 
preacli.  The  earthly  is  overcome  bf  tlie  power  of  what  is  earthly, 
by  tlic  institutions,  nianncrs,  and  prejudices  which  ve  assail  with  it.* 

p.  191. 

Christianity  was  not  propngateil  in  the  first  ages,  \vc  admit, 
by  means  of  miracles,  but  by  the  preaching  of  the  Clospcl  mi¬ 
raculously  attested.  Doth  the  qualifications  and  the  credentials 
of  the  first  preachers  were,  however,  clearly  siipernnturul,  al¬ 
though  it  was  still  by  means  of  the  truth,  liy  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,  that  they  extended  the  kingdom  of  their  Divine 
Master.  The  mirneuloiis  attestation  still  attaclies  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  they  taught ;  and  we  believe,  not  only  that  Clod  is  at 
this  day  as  much  with  Christ  ns  then,  hut  that  Christ  is  not 
less  with  his  Church,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We  pos¬ 
sess,  moreover,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Christian  religion  in. 
all  its  original  purity,  unsophisticated  by  liuman  doctrine. 
While,  therefore,  wc  readily  concede,  that  the  corruption  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  infidelity  of  the  Church  furnish  the 
only  assignable  reason  why  the  Truth  has  not,  long  ages  ago, 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  world;  we  cannot  adopt  the  ex- 
ploiiation  suggested  by  the  Author,  nor  admit  that  our  Protest¬ 
ant  missionaries  owe  their  comparative  want  of  success  to  their 
going  forth  with  a  system  compounded  of  *  Jewish,  Greek, 
‘  Egyptian,  Koinan,  Gothic,  and  (jallic  notions.* 
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*  Had  Clirlst  appeared  amon^  the  Indians  on  the,  Ganges  or  in 
China,’  proceeds  our  philosophic  Author,  ‘  the  spirit  of  his  doctrh>e 
would  indeed  have  been  the  same,  hut  the  form  would  have  ditt'erod. 

In  that  tMse,  ho  would  not  have  said  any  thing  concerning  Mosaic 
incrificeH,  or  the  words  of  the  prophets,  or  devils,  which  were  un¬ 
know  n  in  China  and  Ilindoostnn  ;  but  lie  would  luive  adapted  his 
doctrine  to  their  existing  notions  and  prejudices.  Thus,  I'aul  used  a 
did'erent  language  in  addressing  the  more  enlightened  Greeks  at 
Athens  before  the  altar  of  the  unknown  God,  from  that  whieh  he 
employed  at  derusalem  before  the  priests  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.* 

p.  195. 

It  is  scarcely  worih  while  to  expose  the  flippancy  of  these 
shallow  uiul  (langoroii*^  assertions,  whicli  evidently  proceed 
upon  the  imphu  d  ilenial  of  the  IVivine  authority  of  the  Old  Tes-' 
taiiu'iit ;  rei-olving  the  prtipln  lic  w  itness  borne  to  Clirist  into  the 
previous  notions  ol  the  dews,  and  the  sul)lilne^t  and  most  awiul 
truth.-  into  the  figurative  language  of  the  Kasl.  There,  is,  never¬ 
theless,  so  mui  li  in  this  volume  that  we  cannot  but  cordially 
approve  ;  the  infoi  inatiou  which  it  contains,  is  so  useful  find  in¬ 
teresting,  and  ilie  Kditor’s  object  is  so  laudable,  that  we  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  not  being  able  to  give  the  work  our  iiiu]iialified 
recominendalion.  Should  it  reach  n  second  edition,  uc  earn¬ 
estly  h(>pe  that  Mr.  Shoberl,  whose  candour  and  liberality  are 
conspicuous,  will  be  persuadc-j  to  omit  all  Mr.  Zscliokke’s  phi¬ 
losophical  remarks,  which  do  not  at  all  suit  our  meriilinii. 

After  all,  have  the  ell’orts  (d*  Ihotestant  Missionaries  been  less 
sncces>ful  than  tho-e  of  the  first  })reachers  of  C'hrislianity  ? 
How  many  cemvorts  did  Paul  gain  at  Athens?  Mow  many  nt 
Lystra  ?  T'lie  hi-iory  (d  the  conver.-ion  of  llie  (ircenlandcrs  by 
the  Moravian  brethren,  of  the  Hindoos  of  Tnnjore  by  Swartz, 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  by  llie  English  Missionaries,  pre¬ 
sents  inslaiiccN  of  success  scarcely  exceciled  in  the  annals  of  tlie 
npostidic  age.  'I'his  Author  is  Kjually  erroneous  in  his  repre¬ 
sentations  and  his  reasonings.  T  he  Protestant  Missionaries^ 
he  complains  ‘  went  forth  among  the  heathens  tc/M  a  much 
‘  siroNi^cr  l(nr  for  Jrsus  than  for  uhat  is  Dhine^  niul  bought  to 
‘  enkindle  in  them  the  like  flame  of  love  for  the  Saviour,  nnd 
*  thereby  for  all  that  is  gooil  and  viriiious.’  This  is  given  as  a 
reason  of  their  failure.  T'hc  fact  is,  that,  till  they  look  this 
course,  they  did  fail,  atul  by  this  course  they  conquered.  To 
iHic  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  not  cntitkxl  to  the  love  due  to 
lhat  which  is  Divine,  this  phenomenon  must  be,  like  the  doc¬ 
trine  ol  the  Cross  itself,  a  stumbling-block  :  the  phiiosopiier 
will  not  iK'lieve  the  work  which  is  declareil  unto  him,  wliich 
ii  taking  place  b€‘^»re  his  eyes ;  but  it  it  nevertheless  a  fact 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  deny, — ‘iind  ^  ’ 

* — liet  the  liuht-of-rwiiure  hoMting  man  i  f  . 

Po  lo  with  nil  enchantments,  if  he  can.* 
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Art.  XII.  The  Masroxine  of  Natural  Iliftoru^  and  Journal  of 
/oology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Meteorology.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  Ac.  No.  I.  May  182b.  To  be 
continued  every  Two  Months.  8vo.  Price  3s.  6d>  No.  II. 
July  1828. 


have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this  new  periodi¬ 
cal  miscellany  to  the  notice  of  our  renders.  Judging  from 
these  Numbers,  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  pleasing  and  instruc¬ 
tive  repository  of  information  connccteii  with  every  brunch  of 
natural  history  ;  and  the  very  spirited  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  got  up,  the  liberal  allowance  of  neat  w'ood-cuts  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  botanical  and  other  subjects,  and  the  variety  of  the 
contents,  strongly  claim  the  most  liberal  encoumgement.  We 
must  confess  that  we  were  not  aware,  that  there  are  at  present 
in  the  course  of  publication,  no  fewer  than  ten  different  Botani¬ 
cal  periodicals.  These,  however,  contain  little  more  than  en¬ 
gravings  of  plants  and  flowers  with  a  scientific  description. 
The  present  Magazine  is  of  a  more  )K>pular  and  amusing,  yet 
not  less  instructive  and  scientific  character. 

Some  excellent  Remarks  ‘on  Natural  History  as  a  means  of 
‘  Education,*  appear  in  a  paper  furnished  by  a  Correspondent 
for  the  first  Number,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  object  of 
the  work. 


‘  Another  great  inducement  to  adopt  the  study  of  natural  history, 
is,  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  correct  the  tendency  there  is  in  our 
popular  institutions  to  run  into  schemes  of  utility.  Our  mechanics, 
mathematics,  amusements,  politics,  charities,  are  all  tainted,  more  or 
less,  w'ith  this  defect.  **  Tlie  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ;  that  of  sophis- 
ters,  calculators,  and  economists  has  succeeded.'*  Now,  besides  this 
perpetual  appeal  to  utility  and  reason,  ns  the  only,  or  chief  founda¬ 
tion  of  happiness,  there  is  another  and  higher  appeal,  felt  by  all,  and 
occasionally  bowed  to  by  all,  which  goes  to  the  heart  and  to  the  af¬ 
fections  ;  more  subtle  in  its  nature,  and  less  within  control,  there  are 
a  thousand  coses  which  yield  to  no  other  tribunal,  and  where  man 
acts  with  greater  safety,  trusting  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  than  if 
he  relied  upon  utility  and  reason. 

‘  To  bring  the  subject  home  more  practically :  our  scheme  of  po¬ 
pular  education  attempts  to  improve  man's  moral  condition  almost 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  his  understanding.  It  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  make  good  artizans,  skilful  mechanics,  industrious  trades¬ 
men  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  it  be  suited,  in  a  like 
degree,  to  cherish  the  higher  virtues,  and  to  make  men  better  at 
wdt  as  wiser. 

‘  1  wish  to  see  natural  history  cultivated  as  a  means  of  enlarging 
this  contracted  view  of  education,  of  opening  to  the  little  sentient 
new  objects  for  hit  affections  and  sympathies,  of  awakfoiog  within 
his  bosom  a  love  for  nature  and  nature's  productions.  It  is  the  fa- 
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Mon  with  a  coKl  niul  heartless  portion  of  the  world,  to  stigmatise  • 
these  notions  with  the  names  of  romance  and  sentiment.  It  might, 
p.-rhaps,  be  happier  for  England,  not  forgetting  Scotland,  if  the 
sini'ws  of  our  strength  were  not  wholly  exhausted  in  our  industry  ;  if 
steam-engines,  and  power-looms,  and  economy*  and  profit,  divided 
our  attention  only, — things  winch  reason  approves,  but  which  the 
iimigination  forbids.  They  have  u  tendency  to  lower  the  standard 
of  excellence  to  their  own  level,  while  the  repudiated  and  now  anti¬ 
quated  scheme  •»»  bettering  men  through  the  heart,  always  proposes 
a  higher  and  nobler  standard  than  he  can  roach. 

‘  1  should,  for  instance,  propose,  that  the  peasantry  of  England 
should  be  improved  by  being  taught  that  the  kitchen-garden  does 
not  comprehend  the  whole  scope  of  horticulture;  that  there  are 
such  things  as  violets  and  roses  to  awaken  sweet  recollections  * 
ranunculuses  and  anemones  to  ravish  the  eye;  and  some  one  or 
other  particular  tlowcr,  which  every  man  of  imagination  associates 
with  tenderness  and  iriendsliip.  In  passing  along  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  every  man’s  garden  may  furnish  a  cliuv  to  his  character,  much 
helter  and  safer,  in  our  esteem,  to  trust  to.  than  either  jihvsiognomy, 
phrenology,  or  autograpliy.  Do  we  see  tlie  kail  bed  ol  large  and 
ample  dimensions,  encroaching  upon  every  inch  of  cultivated  soil, 
we  pronounce  the  po>sessor  to  he  a  political  economist,  or  radical,  or 
voluptuary  ;  on  the  oiIut  hand,  if  we  witness  tlowers  of  all  hues 
adorning  the  \icinity  ol'his  habitation,  we  know  there  is  a  spark  of 
his  belter  nature  yet  unextinguisbed.  It  unfolds  to  us  the  current 
ot  his  thoughts  aiul  i'eelings;  it  tells,  like  the  other  also,  of  honesty 
and  industry  ;  hut  it  tells,  besides,  of  generosity  and  charity,  love 
and  fidelity,  of  brave  sons  and  beautiful  daughters.’  pp.  13, 14. 
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Ill  Ute  1.  Oi-c4kiuo«l  'Fhou^liU  on 

St'lvct  l'«xts  of  S('ri('luri'.  By  the  kt« 
John  GiH>d,  \i.lX 

)i,  I’ructictil  Iiittruction  fitr  the  Foriu- 
atioii  unil  Culture  of  the  Tree  Bow.  Itfmo. 
With  Cut9* 

H.  Ktirly  linpreuionE ;  or  Moral  and 
lusfuctive  Kntertnininent  for  Oiildren,  in 
l*ro!M*  anil’  Verne.  With  Twelve  Destjjns  l*y 
1  lighten. 

A.  Sermoiia.  By  thellev.iLUalkes»  A.M. 
1  vol.  Hvo. 

f).  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  James  Proc¬ 
ter,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Pel.  Coll.,  Cambrid^; 
late  C'urate  of  IXiitlev,  I  Unis,  and  AasistaiU 
Miiii-ster  of  Faruhaiu,  Surrey.  1  roL  Hvo. 

ti.  .V  New  Kdition  of  Practk*<U  Sermons 
for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year.  The  8  voU. 
roiupressed  into  2. 

7.  A  Second  Kdiuon  of  Sennona,  by  the 
lUv.  W.  Deultry,  Hta  tor  of  Cla|)hain. 


In  a  few  wetAs  will  be  |uiblUlied,  in  omi 
large  volume  Hvo,  A  new  Tranalatkm  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus,  intendeil  for  tfaw 
Use  of  (>«fli'ral  Headers,  with  short  Notoi 
and  Ma^ia.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  Jun. 

In  the  prc.sa,  A  Viiuliration  of  tim  Calcutta 
Baptist  Missionartea,  in  Answer  to  the 
Statement  reJutive  to  Sorampore.  By  J. 
Marshman,  D.l).  Eustaro  Carry,  and  W. 
Yates. 

A  Second  nnd  improved  F^lidea  of**  liHain 
Advice  to  the  Puhlio  to  taciliiate  inahing  of 
their  own  Wills”,  by  Mr.  John  II.  lirady» 
late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Department,  8^ 
inerai't  House,  is  in  the  press,  and  nearly 
ready  fi>r  publication. 

Shortly  will  be  puhliahed,  7*he  Preach eFa 
Manual,  a  C^Hirae  of  I.>ecturra  on  Preaching, 
by  T.  Sturtcvaiit,  2  voU.  Itino* 
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Historical  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Native 
Irish  and  their  Descendants;  illustrative  of 
their  past  and  present  State  with  regard  to 
Literature,  Kriucation,  and  Oral  Instruction. 
By  Christopher  .Ander.son. 

The  Chronologie.'il  Guide  ;  Part  I.  com- 
preln’iiding  the  Chronology  of  the  World, 
irom  its  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  the 
Western  F.tnpirc  of  Home,  A.D.  470.  ac- 
eom|>anic‘d  with  a  Chart,  and  a  series  of 
I  listorical  and  Chronological  Qticstion.v  To 
which  is  addl'd  an  Ap{vndix,  containing 
F.xplanations  of  Terms  employed  in  History, 
and  of  the  principal  Crrccian,  Roman,  and 
Jewish  Measures  and  Corns.  12mo. 

LAW. 

On  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
British  Colonics  in  the  East  Indies.  By 
John  Miller,  Esq.  of  Lincoli)*l  Ion.  6vo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Serainjuire  System,  as 
It  rxistiHl  in  1812  and  IHI.*),  with  Strictures 
on  some  ^mrts  of  "  Dr.  Marshman*i  State¬ 
ment,  relative  to  Scrampore,”  in  a  Series  of 
U  tters  to  a  Friend.  By  Win.  Johns,  M.D. 
F.L.S.  F.Il.S.  MemlxT  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgi'on.s,  London,  Ac. 

A  Ix'tter  to  J.  B.  Wilson,  Esq.  Treasurer 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  ocea- 
sioni'd  hy  a  Statmnent  relative  to  Scraro- 

1)ore  Missions,  by  J.  Marslmian,  D.l).  with 
ntrcMhirtory  Observations  b}'  J.  Forster. 
By  John  Dyer,  Secretary  to  Uic  said  So¬ 
ciety.  8vo. 

TlIEOLOOr. 

A  Letter  to  a  Clcrgj'man  on  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  Authorities  in  favour  of  Adult  Bap¬ 
tism,  and  Traditional  Authorities  in  favour 
of  Infant  Baptism,  By  a  llennit.  8to« 
2i.  C</. 
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The  Immercion  of  DcUerers  a  Christian 
duty,  and  not  an  injurious  extreme:  or, 
Hlrictures  on  t*  e  liev.  H.  Dyron's  *  Admo- 
nitiou.*  by  John  Craps.  8vo.  Is.  tk/. 

ITie  Secotid  Volume  »»f  l!’e  Works  of 
Arminius.  Translateil  from  tl.c  I.atm,  with 
Illustrative  Notes,  liy  James  Nichols.  In 
8x0. 

Crown  Street  Chajiel  Tracts,  by  Uie  Kcv. 
J.  Rees,  roouiniu^  an  Abridgment  of  Ja- 
comb  on  the  Romans,  Harris  on  Prayer, 
and  Watson’s  Divine  Cordial,  in  1  voL 
Itimo.  is. 

The  Sac  red  Calendar  of  Pro|>hecy,  By 
George  Stanley  Falier,  B.D.  Hector  of 
I/ong  Newton.  8  vol.  Hvo.  \l.  16s.  Uuirds. 

An  Impiirv*  concerning  the  Mtrans  and 
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Changes  in  the  Canons,  .\iiu  les,  or  i.itur- 

fv,  or  in  any  of  tin*  I«aw.s  aHt't'ting  the 
nterests  (tf  the  Church  of  England.  By 
William  WinsUtiley  Hull,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
Barrister  at  laiw,  and  late  Fellow  of  Brasc- 
D<>ae  College,  Oxlord.  Hvo.  7s, 

'Hie  I'estiinony  of  Primitive  Anticpiity 
against  the  l*e«  uliarities  of  the  l..atin 
Church  :  lieing  a  Supplement  to  the  Dif- 
ftcultics  of  Uomani.on  ;  in  Reply  to  an  .\n> 
swer  to  the  “  Ditliculties  of  Romanism.” 
By  the  Ifight  Rev.  J.  F.  M.'Frevern,  D.D, 
Biahup  of  Strasbourg,  late  Bishop  of  Aire. 


By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D.  Rectar 
of  Imng  Newton.  Hvo.  6s.  boards. 

I'he  Psalter ;  or.  Psalms  of  David  :  ac. 
cording  to  the  Version  and  .Arrangement  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  illuttratad, 
explained,  and  adapted  to  general  Use,  in 
Public  and  Private  Worship:  with  Preli. 
ininary  Dissertations  and  accompanying 
Notes :  intended  as  a  Key  to  the  Psalmi, 
and  a  Companion  to  the  Prayer  Book.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  F.A  S.  Hono*' 
rary  Member  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
History,  Moscow;  and  of  the  Dutch  So¬ 
ciety  of  Sciences,  Harlaem  ;  and  Rector  of 
Great  Chalhelil,  Wilts.  1  vol.  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 
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.Anecdotes  and  Ri*collcctions,  historical  and 
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